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^fr Dat, formfrlj* J*nnc>p'\l of iho D A ^ 
collcpe Lahore, i« evnientlj* ap<»n‘!mp hia >la\^ 
of reurptnont in thn ti^rfat trorJ» of wniinp amall 
book< on the cl«»«ical #cnptnre< of Imlm for tlio 
n^ of cdnratf*<l Indian* Hii acconnt of Tho 
TpBchinp* of Ina Upaniwl in tho I irIiI of Modem 
Thought and Litemtare ' contain* not onl> In* own 
personal reflection* on tho tmth* containcil m tho 
Upanund* hot alio Terr appropnato qooution* which 
fidd coniiderahlr to tho raluo of tlie work M hilo 
Iio doM not harden hi* paRe* mtli tlip di*pla\ of 
Ifaminp, tho reader 1* referretl to tlie chief works 
from which ho can pam farther information nud 
ouliphtcnment Tho antbor* interr*t i* not In tho 
tcxtnal or tho oxepeticnl anle bat in tho 
mtemporary raloo of tin* ancient text lie 
itorprota tho senpturo with apocial roforonoo to our 
o*ont need* and I tmH that tho book will appeal 
to all thoio who aro intorc*lod m ro-thinkinp the 
'leient tratha in tho light of preiont circumitancci 

S nAUUA KRISHNA^ 

ndhra Univorsity 
■Waltaih 
0th Octoier 3933 




PREFACE 


In presenting this small book to tho pnblio tbo 
antbor claims no onginaJity «itlier in thought or in 
expression Nor is this hnmblo attempt calculated 
to display any depth of leeming Tho idea is to 
acquaint the English knoninff pnblio with the 
spintnal experiences of ancient Indian sago< 

Jah Upomshad which forms the basis of the 
talks given here has been translated and commented 
upon from such a vanctv of view points and by 
such a large number of competent authorities that 
it 18 simply impossible for a man of limited know 
ledge and still more limited spmtual insight to 
make a substantial contribution to the existing htera 
fure on the subject- The author feels that though 
unable to add anything new he may still bo able to 
do some service, however bumble, by re-stating and 
re-thinking the old truths in a way which may be 
particularly helplul in meeting the spintnal needs 
of his readers 

IJpanisbi^ds as a class of literature are admittedly 
neither treatisea on philosophy nor books on dog 
matio religion Yet thev have appealed from the 
earUest times to some of the acutest brains in the 
world as providing the beat solution of the nddJe 
of the Universe It is not, however the intellectual 
aspect of the teaching of the Uponishsds which the 
author intends to empbaswe -He feels that m this 
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‘scientifically ami inatnualls'-mui'lcil a"c '\c have 
perhaps a little too much of thn icason alrea^lv, ami 
badlv necfl some poiso to halniicf' onr inner ‘-elves 

Science has euahh',1 ns to evploro the nnnorso 
both in time ami space It has also added very 
largely to onr inat''nal resource-, for leadmcr a 
comfortable life Tt lia>., howcier, faded so far, to 
make ns rcallv human Wo knov\’ a good deal of the 
pin sical v’Oi Id we live in we ha\c also irathercd 
enoimons knowledge about the slarrs hea%en above 
and of the beginning anil destiny of the earth below, 
but we aie ^et ignoiant of the moaning, significance 
and true impoit of what is going on around m 
Wc Icuow' how the Sun in our ]iliinetniy s\stem is 
iclated to the stars re\olMng around it Wo ha\c 
also learnt the constitution of the nltimalo bricks 
of which this huge stiuctnio, which we call the 
uinvers. 0 , is made up 3bit about rclationshi]) 
between man and man and that hetween the 
constituent parts of his conscious self wo are vet 
hopelessly ignoiant Tho old formula of natural 
selection expounded bv Dniwin in his epoch-making 
theory of Evolution has been found to work oulv 
to a limited extent It has broken dow n at a stage 
at which man has lust aimed in its c\ulunonni\ ’ 
process It was most sahslactory as long as v i 
weie ogo-cen*nc and lind not got beyond tho anim' 
part of oui iiatuie But, we know now that wo ar ^ 
more than animals We aie mental, spiritual, am. 
social beings as well AVo do not stand by ourselves 




but form parts of a nmyonal whole A new fonnnla 
IS therefore needed to replace the old one "WTiat 
this formula is gome to bo is the problem before 
the thinking world of to-day The problem la not 
new but its importance in the twentieth century 
has been realized most painfahy by the western 
world in the sad eTpenencos of the last Great AVar, 
the after-effects of which have not yet been 
completely shaken off 

The Indian mind has been workmcr differently 
for a lonjf time past m oertam wajs from the 
wastera mind In the West one has to apologise 
for talking about things divine lo India it was 
considered impoisible to think abont things human 
withont reference to the ultimate reality Both hud 
themselves in a <)ifBcalt situation at the present 
moment— 'India nch m its koowledge of the inner 
self but poor in material resources, the West on the 
other baud noh raatenallv but groping in the dark 
to find something which maj satisfy the needs of its 
social and spintual self Let us see if one can 
profit by the experience of the other 

If this book serves m some measure to create 
itttereit m the study of the Indian literature with 
^he above object lu view ifc will have fulfilled the 
ourpose for which it is intended 

Before oouoludmg I take this opportunity of 
oknowledging to the various sonroes from where 
^rhe different quotations have been drawn In this 
connection I have used material to a very large 
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extent fiom tlie woiks of Sm Eadha Krishxan, to 
whom I feel greatly indebted not only foi impai ting 
this knowledge but also foi wilting a foieword foi 
this publication Amongst other sources, I wish 
gratefully to mention the works of Di Eabindra 
Nath Tagore, Mr H G- Wells, Sir Jaaies Jeans, 
Sir Arthur Edoixgtox and several otheis 

The “Eetreat ’ Saix Das, 

11, Temple Eoad, Lahore, 

Novembei 24, 1933. 


‘iu tlip nlijlo uorM tlicro h nn -<tn 1\ »<f> 
bcnpHoial an I I satinj; a<< tint of tijp UpiiiHli nl< 
If Im'< Ikm’H t li larc of m> hfc It mil Ik thp <jolaco 
of m\ tlpitli '^'tnujMMirn 

If fli w »f»N )f 'v JiorrsMM ra H n'tunro 
ondorsomoiit I <lj ill nilliiiKl\ guott tlio nnulL of 
ray own ptp- n n luniifr ft loop Itfo <lt\ot(Kl to tlio 
stall} of mrtiij piiil noncl mao) rolipioni, 

Jfi m D 




Ttn ^nrhn m D > o 

‘ Thod ran^t know* that wlialn\c*r mo\T< tn Iht^ 
monng world ti cnvolojicd bv God And thoroforo 
find tlij onjojmenl in ronitociatioii noror c’ 0 \ctinp; 
what belongs to oihcn«\* 

Tho firut part of tliH ‘Arvvrnx tho 

OTiiknco of ipinlnnl domain m tlm imivonw' tho 
second part leacnbM mono won! tho nslnro of this 
tiniveno wlulo tho lait part Ri\ea Mas tho mlo 
of life based on llieso concoptions Tims bnefls pat 
tho ideas implicit in tho text thoa{;li not qoilo 
oxplicitl} stato<I, oro 

1 ' That tlio world is ‘SwaAn , a porpotunl 

oror^ssion of oronta an incessant flow of occurronccs 
Btprcs'nons like ‘tho ^liool of timo "tho c^olo 
of birth (PnAVAn) and death " ' tho over rolling 
stream’ Savsar", ‘Pbavah”, ‘‘Jaoat’, aro 
employed to indicate tho non substantial or unstablo 
oharaotor of tho nnivorso E\’or_)'tUing that exists 
BafTon change Every aotaality is a becomintr, has 
m it the pnnoiplo of anrost All life la a constant 
birth or bocommg, and oil birth ontails a constant 
doatb a dissolution af that whioh booomw m order 

^aft/rnfmaatA Taffor# from tho AddrMs Id lha Oh»p«I of 
Minohastar Oollaes, Oxford Maj 1930, qiioUd is Hlbbart 
Jonmil, Jnly 1950 .) 
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that it may change into new becoming Incessant 
change is tine of the infinitely small as of the 
infinitely great ” 

2 That theie exists in this universe of move- 
ment an informing spirit -which inhabits and governs 
it and 

3 That the visible world of change has its 
significance only in relation to the changeless 
Reality that underlies it and 

4 That therefore the rule of conduct to be 
followed by man in his life is to enjoy this universe 
and all that it contains and not to reject it but to 
remember that the essential condition of true and 
free enjoyment of the wordly goods is to renounce 
them in desire and to dedicate them in spirit to their 
Lord and Master 

GOD AND NATURE 

"While the spiiitual experiences of mystics 
(seekers after the inner illumination) all the world 
over confirm the theistic conception of life, the 
judgment of logical reason has not always been 
uniformly in its favour On the other hand the 
pendulum of both the philosophic and scientific 
ought has been swingmg from one position to 
nother since man began to think seriously about 
uhis problem "While philosophy, however, has been 
, wavering in its judgment and has not been always 
dogmatic in its conclusions, the trend of scientific 

Idealist view of Life, P 226, by Eadha Kn&bnan ) 



tlioncht iill r c-nilv hn l*'«n <*n 

tnrit<'nilntjr ratb<'r thin th"i< i In ih'' cnmlir 
\y\ ’^jc'nc^ nn I Chn* im ivIilk n n ht-'h Wpm 
in h urojK' •* »on thr ln«t hilf of th<' nth 

cs^nlnn ih’' vision of ‘^ctonon va* IhIicv-.! to l*c 
complo o op hll tljo lH';;inninir «f th" pir- Tinian 
TIi'’ romlt \rai that tho mntonilutir onll nL m lift* 
of iho loa line inon »f ^ i^iico rai I*' [*^oj lo n rill\ 
lam thrir 1 on religion an I nlihoacl> innr« 
hai now nn 1 1 rihl\ iv\i o I iii r noJo'i n^ n ganf 
ing tho rxM u of «to 1 an 1 m<«<i •>! th*' :<'ninl« 
of iho ivtirU noTv no long»'r in mil mlnm 

in ill" in nrhirh ih"\ lH*!jr;rl ihiriv v ir^ 

ngo, iho c<lucat"il tnan wli i» nil m rlo^o 

touch with ill" moil n'rrnl ^nnniilir thouRlit i< 
Mill unptinl nlmtit llio rviiionc of n <jnntiul 
P*alit> In thf* wonU f Kf*\ ( I*. Dranhnl^ 

M A of th'“ Chn^tian h \ i l••nr^ ''( ri i\ I on I >n th * 
[►"oplo pitill lioltoN 0 that Th" ^nul ‘'nlj ihi aum 
of flrti\>lir< of ill" bfxlj and thnl tin f inn^r r 
to "XI i nlion dfflth o\ ruL * tlir Uit« r that • \rn 
tliinc m thr nm\ipi ii dfumnni'-l h> irrciMtiliIo 
li^TTri and that man hai no fn.*4*<hini of tnitiati\ 

Vorr fnw of ih" Ira ling nn*n of a"U nro of tlm 
pm"nt dn\ would honnror can to inaintam thia 
pontion On ih other hand ino I of them ha\o 
hron forced to coino di flint* 1) to the coticlimon that 
It ta impoiiible t3 i xplaiii thu uniMrao ixcept m 
terma of ipint ‘ \\ ben *a}a h^hlmgton one of 
tho grratoit hting Aalroiiomem, ‘ from tlio human 
heart tho crj goi a up, what la it all ahout ?*' “ It ut 
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no answer to look only at that part of experience 
which comes to us through ceitain sensory organa 
and say it is about atoms and chaos a universe of 
fiery globes moving to impendmg doom rather it is 
about a spirit in which truth has its shrme with 
potentialities of self-fulfilment in its responses to 
beauty and right ” Similarly Sir James Jeans, one 
of the leading physicists of the world, expressea 
himself in the following words on this most impor- 
tant subject , “ The Universe ”, says this renowned 

scientist, “ begins to look moie like a gieat thought 
than a great machine Mind no longer appears as 
an accidental intruder into the lealm of mattei. 
We are beginning to suspect that we ought lathei 
to hail it as the creator and governor of the realm 
of mattei Not, of course one individual mind but 
the mind in which the atoms out of which our 
mdmdual minds have ^rown, exist as thoughts ” 

“ Professor Jeans speaks perhaps ”, says a well 
known American preacher, “ his noblest word on this 
phase of the problem when, in a recent letter to the 
London “ Times,” he states, that the mathematical 
formulie which interest him as a physicist appear 
suddenly before his eyes as ‘ a musical score ’ He 
sees in these letters and numerals not merely 
algebraic equations, but the score of a great sym- 
phony, the work of a musician And when he sees 
this score, he sees not merely the “ framework of 
scales and key and tune ”, but also, behind and 

The Mysterioiis Universe ’ Page 148) 
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bovond and above, tbo surging orcheatra rritb its 
instnimontj and music TIio v.orkinp« of the 
unuersi. m other wordi bnnjr to his ears * tho 
mnsic of tho uphcrc^ ’ 'Witli tho medorn thcor> 
as vritb the ancient, Ood is not onh a tbinLer hut 
a poet, a mm-ician, a spirit that concedes in beauty 
and attains in song ” • 

These ooncluiions are omved at b\ ttvo of 
tlio great scientists of oor doj m tbcir search 
for the ultirnaio expression of t)io life of tho universe 
This, howcier docs not mran flat tboFc ihciitic 
conceptions about the iiotnro of tho universe aro 
confined enh to thcio tv.o of the famous men of 
science On tho other hand rnqoinfs made m tins 
connection iliov. definitely that by far the greatest 
majority of tho IiMitg scientifta of tho world who 
bare esred to gne exprmun to their vitws on this 
subject hold tlio same opinion Tho following slate 
ment taken from " Great Tboiiphta for \on ember 
1931 may be quoted in support uf tho aboto as cr 
tion — 

‘ "Witli a Mew to find out what proportion of 
leading Scientists of to-daj was fncndl} to religion 
and what proportion was unfnendl> tho Clinstian 
tMdence Society of Fnglind wrote lo all the tcllows, 
of the Hoy q 1 Society numbering about 5CO who aro 
unanimously rccrgniscd as including tho greatest 

•( Is SfiiiMt vindtcaUvg 1 tUffionl by J IL Uolmesr 
Page *0) 
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scientists in the British Empire, asking them the 
following SIX questions — 

1 Do you niedit the existence of a spiritual 

domain ^ 

2 • Do you consider that man is in some 

measure responsible for his acts of choice ^ 

3 Is it your opinion that the belief in evolu- 
tion is compatible with the belief in a 
Creator ? 

4 Do you think that Science negatives the 
idea of a personal God as taught by Jesus 
Christ ^ 

6 Do you believe that the personalities of 
men and women exist after the death of 
then bodies ? 

6 Do you think that the recent remarkable 
developments in Scientific thought are 
favourable to religious belief ^ 

“The maiority sent back the questionaire but not 
all of them filled in all the answers To the first 
question which was really the most important 
question from our point of view, 60°|o replied in 
the affirmative, only o% in the negative, while 
36% gave answers which were neither* positive nor 
negative Some said that as we bad not defined 
our terms ‘ credit ’, ‘ spiritual ’, and ‘ domain they 
could not answer the question ” 

But whether Science confiims the idea of the 
existence of God or rejects it, the heart of man 
will never be satisfied with any but the theistic 



conceptions of the nnixtnfft It kas this foohnjr 
which made Fmoraon, the fnmons Araoncan author 
wnlo the following lincji — 

‘ Wo grant that human life is mean but how 
(lid wo find out that it is moan? What is tlio ground 
of this unessincss, of this old discontent ^ Wliat 
IS tho univorjal sonso of want and ignorance but 
the fine innuendo bv which the soul makes its onor 
mous claim ?" 

Commouting on tins Professor Padha K-nshnan 
remarks ^ 

“ Etnorijon i* horo iJAraphrasing Descartes 
statement that wo should not l>e conscious of finite- 
ness if wo did not have the idea of infinilv all tho 
timo withm os A sense of spiritual want is a 
witness to onr relation with spmt What is strange, 
Dostoevsky wrote m The UrotheiN Kariiraruiot * 

“ What would bo mocwolous is not that Cod should 
really exist, tho manol is that such an idea tho 
idea of tho necessity of flod coul 1 enter the head 
of such a savage, vicious beast os man 

Tho Vodio and Upain8lm<hu idea that tho 
uuiverao is a movement withm laovomont, ‘jaovtiam 
JAUAT snnit and that it bearn tho same 

relation to tlio universal soul as our individual bodies 
bear to our individual souls, finds lucid expression 
m t)i 0 following inimitable words of Sir Francis 
Younghosband * 

'Idtalitl view of lift, P 57 

* IJibbrrt Jovmat Tanaary 1033 > 
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“ So tlie universe would be witbout beginning 
and without end rolling on foi ever in one Grand 
Essential Rhythm of an inconceivable complexity 
of lesser and lesser subsidiary rhythms within 
rhythms And it would come to culmination attei 
culmination in endless succession — each different 
from the other and each being a culmination of an 
inhnite numbei of lessei culminations 

And through all, as the ground of all, as the 
mspiration of all, would abide unchanging and 
eternal the Holy spirit whoso body is the universe 
we see with our eyes and of whom we aie the 
responsible agents ” Again — 

“ It IS a living universe or we could not have been 
bi ought foith by it And it is spiritual universe 
or we would not be animated by spint The 

universe is a living universe animated by mind and 
dominated by the powei of the Holy spirit ” 

ENJOYMENT AND RENUNCIATION 

There have been, from the earliest times, at 
least two schools of thought regarding man’s out- 
look on life There are those who believe in en]oy- 
mg life to the full, and who exclaim constantly 
with Babar, the great Moghul Emperor of India — 

jJLc eS ^4 jjU 

Eor these people the only ob3ect of life la to 
eat, drmk and be merry , and their attitude towards 
bfe finds a very clear expression m the following 
extract from Professor Bateson’s Presidential address 



<Ioli\orc(l m \tipu 8 t, 191 J at tho mectinR of tlio 
Bntwh Ai'^octation of Science — 

‘ Man 18 juit bopinning to know liirn elf for 
what bo 18 — a rather lonplixmp nntmnl with preat 
powers of enjoyment if ho iloe^ not dehbomtcK 
forepo them Hotnminp to a freer or if ^ou will, 
simpler conception of hfo and death, tJio coming 
Rcncrations aro delcrmineil to get more of iht/i world 
than their forcfathcra did*” 

At tlio olhoroxtromo stand thovi men and women 
for whom material hfo haa not onl> no charm hat 
who bolievo it to ho a poaifixo sourco of mi<cr5 
Thevj MOWS arc best cuminc <1 up in the following 
words of Mr J H Holmes “Woaro through with 
tho world It IS indeed all empiinew, and vanitv, 
and deceit Wo will learo it therefore os wo would 
leave any other evil thing and wo will turn inwanl 
to oursoUcfl, and seek within onr souls the way 
that leads to hfo " 

‘ Such a philosophy of despair”, wntes Pro- 
fessor Edwin Conklin of Pnnccton, ”ui not confined 
to BMentists but is found among all tlioso who too 
inhuman lifo onl> aimless sulTonng and cmI with 
no faith in progress and no hopo for tho future 
Even genial and lovable Mark Twain could wnto — 

"A mynad of men aro homo , thej labour and 
sweat and struggle for bread , they squabble and 
scold and fight, they Rcramblo for httio mean advan 
tapes over each other Ago creeps upon thorn 
infirmiUoB follow, tharaca and humdiations bring 
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down tlieir prides and tlieir vanities Tiiose they 
love are taken from tkem, and the ]oy of life is 
turned to aching grief The burden of pain, care, 
misery, grows heavier yeai by year At length 
ambition is dead, pride is dead , vanity is dead 
longing for release is in their place It comes 
at last — the only unpoisoned gift earth had 

for them — and they vanish from a world where 

they were of no consequence , where they 

achieved nothing , wheie they were a mistake 
and a failure and a foolishness , where they 

left no sign that they have existed — a world which 
will lament them for a day and forget them for ever 
Then anothei myriad takes their place, and copies 
all they did, and goes along the same profitless road 
and vanishes as they vanished — to make room for 
another and another and a million more myriads to 
follow the same and path through the same desert 
and accomplish what the first myriad, and all the 
myriads that came after it, accomplished — notbrng’"^ 
Led by the above impulse individuals have been 
oiganismg themselves into societies and the latter 
into great institutions from very early times in 
human history, with the main object of forgetting 
the world and for living safe from its mandold decep- 
tion, th“ underlying idea being that the world is evd 
and therefore, escape from it is the first and essen- 
tial step towards salvation Judging from the 
experience of everyday life one cannot help sympa- 
thising with the latter school of thought in its revolt 


(Taken from “fias Science Discovered God?") 
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Bptm \ tV<' v< rl 1 I Bn tul*rU Iv- jr ii 

j>o unpr>' •'I l»> ili** lix« f th •^tiit!> 

fitnl 'rom''n trljo Ij-w o tl or \ ^fl. n n^irr^'xl 

lifo «nl) A vjr-tr if> f]ij I rf«*n' rt J r i’ ir -*<>1 

IjooVujc niorr« rlo <'l> int« tlip* rr%t <'r 1 «r% r i 

trjll 1-0 ron lljM ilif och ih«*ro |i trtjtli it» 1 tli 

tlir MOW tho\ n'\ml nnl\ Oftr *t lo < f t* o | j lUfo 
nnil t))<*rpfniv cnlv o | itiul tnnl> Tl o nj o injlh 
acrnnJtrtc t > *1 o I mni ! a I t mi j » n--ji! r in iHr* 
ilf'niM nf ll r n( rl 1 nii In IP f 1» rmr jh 1 ••jt rj]j \ 
inont li\ »• inn Int tti iij vine n$ Hitlj u 

K inr fjrrv-h h njo\ th^in in • llio I | nhi 1 t I ** 
in rTnonoNtinn an I not Tho 1 pini 

»h*'hn Mor i tlui« fl nro, «fol ^n nth'-’i of t ho in- 

opjK>Miu tlio m Of r or-'' tlio rnj(\noii mu t 
1*0 ihn ff* o nil 1 tru onj > m<*iit of tlio j mf nn I i 
of llio «nl: fN Ijnti of tli** oi» | ^ | j , ),<. mipNo 

of ih" oxtoniil w<ifn oil il»o -'ll* n '^imi 

InrU rnnuncintioM r^ 1 ^ i not x » !»« n^jr ii n • f thr* 
NvirM 1 ut ih r nuuriAU ino^n rU'K ^1* in Ir nv 
It I** n iloi Ji An<l lumioron nm t-p ntirt- f tlio wnrM 
nn«) * JON fill ivco^tniioii ihit ii j \rt of it ihnn Iho 
n fii <‘fl \\ o ronomirf* ilin tvorM in or li r i > rninm to 

ll v*illi tlin hnowlrslpn of iIh «inrnm to «u lull nn • 

Tht* trrmn on whi< h iln< frfo t'lijoj-mt'iii r f ilm 
Fptnt i)«*p-‘n<li nrr — 

J Coriij/lefr KlorifificitiOTi of l!io iinlirnlunl 
I'Clf with iho tin»M*n<al «|nnl ftml 

2 > rroilom from ttU |K>r»nnRl ilrnm to 

excluninrl) tiir objACtn of lh*» world 

/tn /i/<’a/frt 1 /'(T a/ W/i* P 111 by n«Hh» Krl lin o) 
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DO NOT BE GREEDY 

The greed for possession of wordly goods winch 
the Upanishad wants us to give up lasts only a^ long 
as we lead an egoistic existence in thought and 
action by drawing round ourselves a wall of selfish- 
ness In this type of hie the individual may be 
miseiable or happy according as the world forces 
react favourably oi unfavourably on him If, hoW- 
evei, he breaks through this wall and gives himself 
up to his Lord, thus identifying his individual 
interests with the interests of the Cosmic whole he 
naturally enj 0’S s and possesses the whole universe 
in one cosmic consciousness and thus becomes entire- 
ly Lee from that greed of possession which is at 
the loot of the whole trouble It is lu this Way 
that one can enjoy the universe and renounce at the 
same time and it is thus that we can, ^‘warm both 
our hands before the fire of life”, without burning 
them 

It may be instructive to note that according to 
best scientific minds of the present day renunciation 
of egoistic existence is essential not only for spiritual 
advancement but even for scientific research in the 
domam of matter The following hnes from the 
book of Professor Max Planck of Germany (“ W/ie?e 
IS Science going‘s'') give an idea of how deeply one 
of the best brains of the day in the domain of science 
feels on this point 

Indeed it may be said that every individual 
science sets about its task by the explicit renuncia- 
tion of the egocentric and anthropocentric stand- 
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egocentric interests The pro gi ess of science is an 
excellent illustration of the truth of the paradox 
that man must lose his soul before he can find 
it The forces of nature such as electricity for 
instance, were not discovered by men ‘who started 
with the set pm pose of adapting them for uti- 
litarian pui poses Scientific discovery and scientific 
knowledge have been achieved only by those who 
have gone in pursuit of it without anj^ practical 
purpose whatsoever m view The few examples 
that I have mentioned make this abundantly cleai 
Heinnch Hertz, foi instance, never dream that his 
discoveries would have been developed by Marconi 
and finally evolved into a system of wireless tele- 
graphy And Eoentgen could never have called up 
a vision of the immense range of beneficial purposes 
to which the ‘ X ’ rays are applied today ” 

The ideal thus placed befoie us by the U23a- 
nishad can perhaps be best described in the follow- 
ing pithy woids of an English author, ‘‘ A wise 
man will desire no more than he can get 3 ustly, use 
soberly, distribute cheerfully and leave contentedly’” 
It is an ideal to which sooner we advance the 
better for us , but an ideal is after all an ideal 
It IS something which is ahead of us, and to 
which we must, therefore, look forward as an 
ultimate object of attainment Taken in this sense 
we can only hope in reaching the goal by walk- 
ing, however, slowly, on the path leading to it 
if we cannot give up all desire at once we can 


“Great Thoughts” lanuary, 193S 
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at least pat a limit to it to begin with All 
oivilirations of the past in general and our own 
ancient civilization m partionlar, ha\o tned to 
matonaUzo tins idea into the form of aooial 
and religious institutiona 1 he five daily sacrifices, 
and the ‘Ashram Dharma of the Vodio-Aryas 
are but serious attempts in this direction These 
institutions served os visible buoys spread on the 
ocean of life to which men sworn and which linn 
ted their horizon of ambition The present age, 
however is looking at the whole question from 
a different angle It has snatched those buoys 
one by one from the sea of life, ou tho plea 
that these buoys shut off tho honaon and thus 
dwarf tho world The result is that ilan 
has m this way been put face to face with the 
infimto And the majority of the people of all 
classes oro competing with one another for the 
exclusive possession of the world without n limit 
to their ambitions. Neither anv single individual 
nor any nation la able to imagine a degree of 
power or wealth which might bring satiafaotion 

If man hod only acted in the light given by 
Upanishad and had known that the worldly goods 
which ho 13 endeavouring to possess physically 
to a limitless extent are not fiis and that thore 
is behind all material existence that Universal 
spirit which inhabits and permanontlj controls all 
that there is in tho universe, things would cer 
tainly have been different from what they are at 
present as rogarus tne conaition oi man on 
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this earth. The most tragic part of the whole 
stoiy IS that man does not care to learn this lesson 
even from his own accumulated experience which is 
embodied m human histoi}^ “ The only lesson 
says a famous Euiopean author, “ which History 
teaches is that man has learnt nothing from History” 
Perha 2 is the best illustration of this sad statement 
is the one winch is supplied by the subject under 
discussion If there is one lesson which is patent 
on the pages of history of every nation, it is 
this, that no individual nor any nation, however, 
powerful at a time, has yet succeeded to hold 
this woild in its possession permanently “ If 
we confine our attention ”, writes Professor Hadha 
Kiishnan in one of his famous books, “ to the last 
6000 years of our history and represent one 
hundred years by a minute of the clock as it was 
suggested sometime ago by doctor Alexander Irvme, 
we find that Egypt and Babylon are holding the 
centre of the stage when the hands aie at 12 
At five minutes past 12, Crete has forged to the 
front At ten past 12, Assyria and at 16 minutes 
past Chaldea, China, India, Medea come upon 
the scene at 20 past 12, if we accept the Euio- 
pean estimate of the antiquity of the Chinese and 
Indian civihzations 25 past 12 Persia is leadmg 
At 12-30 we are in Greece, at 12-36 Alexander 
IS wiping some of the Empires off the map 
and at 12-40 Pome is ruling At 12-45 we are in 
the beginnings of the powerful modern European 
nations Every minute of the next ten an Empire 
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or kmpdom goo? off iho mAp ami nnotbor corac^ in 
A fovr socoiuls before one o tlocL wo had the great 
war ” 

Perhaps tho mo'iL iraporlant n a^on f^r xlinttuig 
our to tho liglit gi\ II In tlie a* urnulatel 

oxponenco of huinaiut\ lie-i in tho fi t tint we 
plnco too mneli reliance on tin le«'<on'< lenvcl 
mamW from th -Htti of animal king loin an I f )o 
httlo on onr own inn r iiiosl oxjw ncnei^ V 1 mg 
ns min bohe\,»-< ui tlu tlioon, of nitnril elco 
tiou taught h\ Dirwin an I igiior s ih Htnrl^ 
of min asawhilo h eitm >f nppn ciatc an I mhzi 
in liH life thoio luglier irniliH nlmh aro reioilol 
in tho saying >f tli sig a an I imaiitH who look 
inuanls an! base their to ichings )n their spintunl 
expononccH It m th so ss rs w)i<» si o truth fioo 
to face ami roical to man the fmc tliat tho 
straggle and oompetiiion bil >ng to his lomrnatnro 
and not tho higher sell which whon full\ lovolojinl 
sees thnt innor nnitj winch tin lerln^s all nopari 
tions and ‘ which is m tho wonls of Dr Rihunlra 
Nath Tflgoro ‘ found m tho doejior rolutednoss of 
all things 111 tiiQ world ’ It is tins (loop insight 
into tho human nature of man and not tho 8Ui>or 
ficial knowlodgo of tho material worM ororon tlio 
study of tho auimal part of tho human nature itsolC 
which, can bo liolpful in knowing tho real art oCi 
living Maxim Gork\ related how after addressing 
a peasant audience on the anbjoot of Scienco ho 
WAS oritioised by a paasant spokos man m tlio follow 
iDg words “ Yo 3, we aro taught to fly m tho air liko 



birds, and to swim in the water like tbe fisb but 
bow to live on tbe eattb we do not know 

Tbis last lesson can only be taugbt by truly 

religious men and women But alas bow otten 

bas leligioii, like science, been exploited by man 
foi bis selfish ends and bas thus been a source oi' 
discord instead of being a means of mutuaJ good 
will, barmony and love 

“It bas become a platitude ’, says H Levy 
in “Nature ’ (Eef dated may 31)” to say that mod- 
ern science bas provided man witb unlimited powei 
over Nature, but if Nature includes man, 

tbe platitude is false Slums, unemployment, 

starvation and wais bear ample witness to tbis 
"We may be able to devise tbe most cunning cal- 
culating machine, we may conquer tbe sea, tbe 
au, and tbe road at incredible speeds, we may flash 
messages around tbe globe, piobe tbe atom, and 
span tbe outer most confines of space, we may 
multiply our productivity a thousand fold, but we 
may have not yet conquered the simple problem 
of distributing tbe products of tbe earth among 
its inhabitants Has tbe world population multi- 
plied so enormously that, even with tbe immensely 
mcreased productivity that science bas provided, 
we inhabitants of tbe globe, cannot supply oui 
needs or are we merely still unscientific fools 
who have not yet considered tbe first step toward 
a rational view of the world supply and distribution'^ 
Tbe fact is, of course, that we are still so steeped 
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ad IS tliiis a rale -wliicli goes to tlie very root of 
oar true happiness heie as well as hereafter 

“Nanak dukhya sab Saicsab,” (“The whole world 
IS feeling miseiable; 0, Nanak”) is a pregnant saying 
full of meaning and tiuth hut the way to escape 
from this miseiy of which one of the greatest 
Indian Saints of modern times speaks, is not to 
turn oui hack on the ‘Sansab^ as certain schools of 
philosophy want us to do, but to follow the divine law 
of right conduct given by the Upanishad To syn- 
thesise lenunciation and enjojTnent in every day 
life and thus to find pleasuie nob in physical 
possession but m dedication is the true life of the 
spirit as opposed to the life of senses of which latter 
wo aie having perhaps a little too much in these 
days 

This Divine i ule of life, if followed, will lead 
not only to the individual but also to national 
piospeiity and happiness. It will at the same 
time lemove all those dangeis, supposed and real, 
wnich daity threaten oui national existence “If 
we could find ” says the Ameiican Missionary whom 
I have alicady quoted more than once, “ Our real 
enemy we must look not here noi in the outer woild 
but straight into our heart 1, personally, am per- 
fectly suie in my heart of hearts that this enemy 
IS no nation abroad oi any citizen at home On 
the other hand this enemy is impersonal an 
atmosnheie we breathe, a spirit into which we live 
n lule of conduct which we piactise and applaud 
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In one word the enemy we have to feiar is 
matenalistio life which most of us are leadinp to- 
day Lihe ancient Rome which was beset and 
mined, we are told, by the Histonans, by a phyaiool 
malaria onr nation la jost now beset and may 
eventually be mined by a spintnal malaria This 
malana threatens to destroy the very substance of 
our national enatence Mr J H Holmes is hero tali, 
about Amenca but his remarks apply to India with 
even greater force 

Following x>tiragrapha taken from the address 
of Dr Eabmdra Nath Tagore, delivered by him m 
the Chapel of Manchester College, Oxford, on 
on Sunday Mav 26, 1930, and quoted m Hibbert 
Journal for July 1930, give an idea of what 
the Vedic teaching embodied in this ‘Mantra’ 
means for national wel being and international 
harmony and good will — 

In this wo are enjoined to realise that all facts 
that move and change have their aignificano© in 
their relation to one everlasting tmth For then 
we can be nd of the greed of acquisition, glswily 
dedicating everytbmg we have to that anpreme 
tmth The change in our mind is immense in its 
generosity of expression whoa an utter sense of 
vanity and vacancy is reheved at the conacionaness 
•of a pervading reality 

Most often onmes are oommitted when it is 
night It mast not bo thought that the only reason 
for this 19 that in the dark they are hkely to 
remain undetected But the deeper reason is that 
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m tlie dark the negative aspect of time weakens- 
the positive sense m oui own humanity. Our 
victims, as well as we ourselves are less real to us 
in the night, and that which we miss within, we 
despeiately seek outside us. 'W'heievei m the 
human world the individual self foigets its isolation, 
the light that unifies is revealed, the light of the 
everlasting Yes, whose sound symbol in India is 
' OkP Then it becomes easy foi man to be good, 
nob because his badness is restrained, but because 
his mind no longei dwells in a fathomless night of 
anaichical woild of denial 

Over the vast gathering of people the insensitive 
night daiklv broods, the night of unieality The 
piimitive barhauty of limitless suspicion and mu- 
tual jealousy fills the world’s atmospheie to-day 
the harbaiity of the aggressive individualism 
of nations, pitiless m its greed, unashamed of its- 
beasttul biutahty 

Tliose that have come out for depiedation in 
this universal night have the indecent audacity tn 
say that such conditions are eternal to man, that the 
moral ideals are only ioi individuals but that 
the race belongs to the primitive nature of the 
animal 

But when we see that m the lange of physical 
powei man acknowledges no limits in his dieams, 
and IS not even laughed at when he hopes to visit 
the neighbouring planet, must he insult his humanity 
hy proclaiming that human nature has reached its 
limit of moral possibility ? We must work with 
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4dl our atrcogth for tho ncominf:)) Jmpos^jblo, wc 
must l>o sure that faMli in tlio perfect buiIJi iln 
path for ilic perfect that tlie cxicrnal fart of 
uaiti t)ja( has jrarpn^wl us rauit Ik* «5nI>hnjntf*tJ in 
an intfmal tmth of nnit\ which wouhl lifiht up tlio 
truth of Man tho eternal 

Wo in India ore nnfortunalo in not havinj, tiu 
chanco to fn\o expression lo tho best in os iii mat 
inp intimate relations ^iih tho powerful iiatons 
whoso preparations aro all leaihnj? to an enormous 
waste of resources m a competition of brou Ixntmtr 
and bluH* Some f?rcat \oico is woitinR to 1 h> hcanl 
which will usher in thoMcrtsI hfiht of truth in the 
dark hoars of tho ni{;litmam of |>olities tin? \oico 
which will proclaim that To^l is o\cr all and 
exhort us noser to coset to bopreat in r nuntiation 
Uifttgises us tho wealth of apint streni^h of tnilh 
leads us from tho illusion of poacr to the fulness 
o[ porfcciiOB, to tho Si\rsji who ts [fcac* otomaJ, 
to tho Advaitsu who is tho infunitD one in tho heart 
of tho manifold 13ut svo in India base not }cl liad 
tho chanco Aet, wo huso oar own human soico 
winch truth clemands Tho inosvengora of truth 
Ua\*o oser joinctl hands across centuncs, across tho 
seas across bistoncal bamors and tho) help to raise 
up tho great continont of human brotliorhocKl from 
Avipya ’ from tho aliin} bottom of spinlunl ajiathj 
Wo indisidaols, howosorsmali ma^ bo our posser 
and wliatovor comer of tho world wo ma> Iwloog 
to, have a claim upon us to add to tho light of cons 
cJODanejs that comprehends all hnmanft} All for 
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this cause I ask your co-operation, not only because 
co-operatioii itself is the best aspect of the truth 
we represent , it is an end and not merely the means 

“Let us keep our faith firm in the objectivity 
of the source of our spiiitual ideal of uniW, though 
it cannot be proved by any mathematical logic Let 
us proclaim m our conduct that it has alreadv been 
given to us to be lealised, like a song which has only 
to be mastered and sung, like the morning which 
has only to be welcomed by raising the screens, 
opening the doors 

The idea of a millennium is treasured in our 
ancient legends The instinct cradled and nourished 
in them has profound meaning It is like the in- 
stinct of a chick which dimly feels that the infinite 
world of freedom is already given to it, truer than 
the narrow fact of its immediate life within the egg 
An agnostic chick has the rational right to doubt 
it, but at the same time it cannot help pecking 
its shell The human soul confined in its limitation 
has also dreamt of millennium and striven for a 
spintual emancipation which seems impossible of 
attainment, and yet it feels its reverence for some 
evei-present source of inspiration in which all its 
experience of the true, the good and beautiful finds 
its reality 

And, therefore, it has been said by the Upani- 
shad, “Thou must know that Grod pervades all things 
that move and change in this moving world , find 
thy enjoyment in renunciation, covet not what 
belongs to others ” 
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iimveise is inhabited by the spirit who is its solo 
master and that therefore leal en,'ioyinent lies in 
lennnciation and dedication and not in physical 
possession But this renunciation, tlic author hastens- 
to add, does not mean the rejection of the plnsical 
life nor does it mean in any way that because the 
whole show of whatsoerei we find in the phenomenal 
woild IS being run by its ‘Isii’ (God) who inhabits 
and governs it and also because the indnudual 
has to refei back to the universal being for its 
souice of activity, theiefore, a man should lead a 
life of loutine and passivit}’ On the other hand 
after giving the basis for the existence and govein- 
ment of the univoise and after laying down the 
law of human conduct on this basis in the fiist 
UAXTRA, the Upanishad in most unambiguous terms 
teaches in the second maxtua that not onl}’’ is action 
permissible but is also essential to the well-being of 
man and that, theiefoie, instead of lefraining from 
it, the only couise open to him is to live actn’’ely 
the full term of his physical existence 

Routine and passivity aie the charactciistics of 
matter and lower forms of life, progress and activity 
those of the higher spiiitual life Routine signifies 
lack of freedom, and lesponsibility while change 
means initiation, freedom and a craving for lespon- 
sibility “For millions of years”, says Keyserling, 
“ the earth has been revolving round the sun 
without any desiie of change and so it will continue 
for another million of years Just so evei}’' lower 
process of life is routine In his natural condition. 
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tberofore when ho is yot in hin infancy as rogAnl^ 
his spintuftl life man hntos freeJom nnd shnns 
rcaponfibiUtv hko hell Even the so-eaUoil emUsed 
man with all Ins logic and philosophy and scionoo, 
who 18 spintnally dead does not caro for freedom 
Every new freedom of thonglit or action which la 
olForod to him by society he transforms into a now 
kind of thraldom The reform movement in tho 
Christian Charch sot on fo It b} Lather and earned 
on with such aipnal snccoss and at sncli a temblo 
saonfice bv his followers began as a revolt of 
personal conscionco and conscionsness against tho 
anthonty and tntelago of Eoman Catholic chnrch 
and aimed at complete freedom of mind and soul 
But no sooner had it succccde<l in tho vore least, 
tliau it ovolrovl out of Itself now forms of bondage 
and these bondages wore in raanj respects of 
narrower and prettier kind than those of Uoman 
tradition As soon as ho awaUo is spiritually, 
however, there begins m man tlio struggle between 
his real self, tho spint and iiatnre which represents 
the material counterpart of lus being “Vtid as the 
spiritual life grows tho struggle becomes more and 
more keen The following quotation from 
H G 'Wells, tho famous English author, gives a most 
lucid expression to this inter relation between tho 
real self of man and his natural counterpart “ And 
when it comes to introspection , says H- G Wells, 
‘ then I feel very clearly that I am some thing 
very distinct from this indmdnal H G Wells who 
eata and sleeps and mns nbont tho world I fool 



that I am huked to him as a boat may be mooied 
to a floating buoy More than that, I have to use 
his voice, see with his eyes, expeiience the pain of 
an} physical misfortune that comes to him He is 
my window on the woild and my mouth- piece 
AVhen we aie young ’, continues H Gr Wells, 
‘‘ we identify ourselves with oui selves very com- 
pletely and fiercely That may be a biological 
neces':ity But as we ripen oi as we become aged 
the separation widens ” 

Now routine being the characteristic of matter 
and initiation that ot the spirit, the struggle between 
the two ot which Keyserling and H G-. Wells 
speak so eloc[uently means leally an effort on the 
pait of the spirit to come to himself and it is this 
elioit which the Upamshad means in the 2nd 
‘ MAXTii\’ by the word ‘ karma” The woid 
karma ’, be it lemembered, does not mean only the 
daily rouiine of ‘ icarma-kand ’ taken in the usual 
sense of this woid but it is the living act of con- 
scious eftoit which It signifies The iituals, howevei, 
gland and imposing they may be, aie useful only 
so fai as they lead to tlie freedom of thought and 
spiiit If howevei, they tie the soul down to the 
routine without allowing it to move one way oi the 
othei they become a souice of danger to leal 
advancement What is, therefore, needed is a con- 
SLioiis effort made ititli a definite aim in life by the 

if himself It is the amount of conscious self- 
efloit put m, which counts in spiiitual piogress and 
not tlie quantit}’- of woik done alone It matters 
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little whether stnml at the top of d lull or ^mk 
down to the bottom of tbo ocean wlmt ronlU 
mattuni 1 *^ whether it is tre who ha\o either walko 1 
up to the summit or gone down to the nb\s^ or h 
I t some outside agency which has blow n us up tc 
the top or dragged us down to tho bvottom 

JUSTinCATION OF ACTIONS 

Consoious eHort is thus es entml f^r the pf'lf 
realization of man Thoro is no other ^nrse ojh n 
to him bocanso if mast be remoml>erel (hat e\ n 
inaction prodnoes etf« rt in thi< cosniie tn>\ meat 
Besides it is impossible for one either to romiuii 
inaotivo m the real sense of the n )d 1 or t 
escape from pli\«ital life The objection that 
action neccssanK entangles man m tho dtsire 
bohind tho action IS mot In the Lpanishad b\ thu 
U30 of the word v\n The wml ntau means 
Lord and Leader i o oiio wh > h master and not 
slave of his matonal self The imphcation is that 
although man when ho acts m entonplud m thi 
dcsiro behind action ho ih not so afTactoil m case 
lie aotfl witli perfect frocilom by oontrolhng tlm dosiro 
instead of being controlled it Action styn tho 
huantra clcavos not to a ‘xah and gives a atmight 
forward and satisfactory ropL to tlioso who shnii 
action 

Life 18 tho inantfcstation of spint and as buoIi 
must depend on work, for vts oiprossion Actions 
aro, therefore, tlio essenoe of life It is through 
actions that loul whioh is roally froo but appears 
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to be bound by what aie called the laws of natme, 
regains its consciousness ot fieedom and fulfills itself 
by transcending its material life This must of 
course be complete and ungrudging and must be 
done with perfect fieedom of the soul from any 
desiie foi power oi things Di Eabindra Nath 
Tagoie givesasLiong rebuke to those who believe 
in inertia as the path to freedom in the following ini- 
mitable woids in his famous book Gitanjali — 

“Leave this cbanting and singing and telling 
of beads Whom dost thou woiship m this lonely 
daik coinei of a temple with all doors shut 
Open thme eyes and see thy God is not befoie 
thee” 

“ He IS there where the tiller is tilling the 
hard ground and wheie the path-maker is bieak- 
mg stones He is with them in sun and m showei, 
and his garment is coveied with dust Put off thy 
holy mantle and even like him come down on the 
dusty soil’ 

“ Deliveiance ^ Wheie is this deliverance to 
he found f Oiii mastei himself has joyfully taken 
upon him the bonds of cieation , he is bound with 
us all for ever ” 

“ Come out of they meditations and leave aside 
thy flowers and incense , What harm is theie if 
thy clothes become tatteied and stamed ? Meet 
him and stand by him in toil and in sweat of thy 
brow” 

Suiely sons of a tathei who is all activity 
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cannot afTonl to Ikj par»Mtc< oiu! <lronc* It will 
lx fonnd instnicmo to alnil> thf* nolivo livc< of 
intwlcrn vr(Mtcn> sa\tint^ »n the I«r1>i of tlio almvo 
tc-iflunp of tho Upani^hnil ani! t-i ■>mpar the namo 
with our pn <cnl m^nlnhli. of pmuiiv an 1 in 
notion The following nrconnt r f iho l''ith ^ceno 
of Pni'<?tlc‘ 3 :, tlio dnro\cr r of t >x\ gf*?! will lif' rrifl 
with mten and profit in thi< ronnrrtinn — 

\t8oclock ilondnj rooming tibrutin, Gth 
1801 tho old rmnMtor (loncph Pnr^iloi tli dn 
covoror of Oxrgon) U) in knowing tint tho 
end wna \er\ noar llo callod for 3 pnmphloK 
on which ho 1ml InHr boon nt work Al*\*n\< ft 
cor fnl wntor Im dictH''l ^ \ nl rhnng « to bo 
ma lo h for th i wir^ t ► th'' pnnior IIo then 
ft^kM hm Seer tar} to r p«at tlm in«tmrtinn< ho 
had pren him Tim dmfg man wft< ili< ititflrd Sjp 
\on liaiG pnt It in roar own languago I wi^h 
It lo bo in mine Ho tlim r |»o\i» 1 hm mitmrtiona 
almo t worl for won! and wlmn it wna n'vl to 
him ngnin ho wna contonlcil That m nglit ho 
laid “I Imvo dono now Half an hour ht^'r ho 
wn^ dead ” 

Tho Bimplo life of ToHlo>, one of tho grontosl 
men which RaTim ha^ pro<luced alto tcaclmi tho 
lamo lo^snn, at that of Pnc^tlcj Tho following few 
lilies taken ignin from ^Qrcat Thonght^” for April 
1933 page 83, will p\o an idea of tho amount of 
work ho put in overj day m tho interest of humanity* 



“THE SIMPLE LIFE ’ 

“"Welieaid much of Tolstoy’s simple manner 
of life , how he lose at five oi six eveiy morning 
and woiked till 2pm Then he had bieahfast 
alone Alter that he spent the afternoon going 
round his estate and listening to the tioubles of 
his peasants and advising them He would allow 
no personal luxury So far did he cairy this out 
that he insisted on ‘domg out’ his own room Only 
when he was ill did he allow an old man in the 
village, to whom he spoke, to sweep out his lOoms 
foi him He alwa\s went about in a simple peasant’s 
house and used to say, “Now I a . going out into 
Society,” when he walked along the gieat main 
road to Kiev which passed through his estate ” 

Following paragiaph taken fiom “ One Tiue 
"Way of Life” by John Haynes Holmes, a well 
known American wiitei and preachei, puts the case 
m favour of living active life beautifully — 

“In the first place, theie is the simple fact that 
we cannot escape life even if we would On the 
othei hand wherever we go, we lemain a denizen 
of the eaith, eaithy, we can run away fiom cities 
and avoid highwa;^s and flee the company of 
human beings, but we cannot leap off this planet 
and loose ourselves amid the pathways of stars 
Heie we are, whether we like it or not, inhabitants 
of the material world, and, to the extent that we 
would hve at all, we must adapt ourselves to the 
material necessities of this environment Then 
on the other hand, there are these bodies of ours 
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way of life must be not away from life, but a way 
even more deeply and self-sacrificingly into life 

The following paragraph from “Great Thoughts 
foi Apiil, 1933 , will also be found instructive in 
this connection 

“God works He is not loafing on His thione 
until the Day of Judgment He is eternally busy 
He 13 pumping at your heait, operating in the 
Laboratory of youi stomach directing infinite mole- 
cules of matter, guarding swaims of living creatures, 
painting the lilies, feeding the sea monsters, whirling 
the stais, pushing up the seeds Because He 
likes it Because the profoundest joy is Achieve- 
ment. “He that watcheth over Isiael shall neither 
slumber 1101 sleep My Father worketh hitheito, 
and I work ' ” 

“But”, it may be said, ‘we are not aveise to 
doing good deeds On the other hand the fact of 
not finding anything worth doing is what is making 
us constantly unhappy It is, however, not the 
ordinaiy, common place acts of goodness and charity 
that we wish to do We want to do somethmg 
wondeiful so that we may leave a name in history 
as Priestley and scores of others of his type have ” 
These people forget that longing to do is not domg 
and it IS sheer waste of life to pass day after day 
without domg any thmg because one does not find 
anything to do reaUy wonderful We must remem- 
ber that it IS quality and not quantity that is needed 
in our actions and that this quality of nobleness 
does not depend in the least on what action is.. 
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Our onlvmotiTe oQpht to bo to sorvo and this can 
best be done by doing good to and helping those 
nearest to ns 


LIVE HUNDRED YEARS 

Tliongh the mam idea here IS that man shonld 
live tlie fell term of his hfo doing \rorks indeed and 
not refraining from them, yet the word hundred 
\earB throws an interesting side light on tho question 
of nvorigo age of man Diflbrent nations have hold 
different nows at difforont times in their lospcotivo 
histones m this connection Tho Egyptians for 
example behoved three scores and ten to be man s 
average dumtion of hfo on earth in tlietimo of Moses 
For tho Ilmdas as this ‘Mattiia. shows tho figure 
stood much higher than seventy years ni tho Vodio 
period and continued to bo so till very recent times 
Even as recentlv os 1300 A D there were 
certain olaasea of our society who we are told 
by foreign travellers, livod an nvomge hfo of ono 
hundred and fifty years and even more Marco 
Polo, an Italian travellor, who travelled in India 
about the year 1280 AD and who wrote an account 
ofhis travels in ISOO A D expresses himself m thm 
oonneohon, while spooking about tho provinoe of 
Iaf in the following words • — 

*‘A11 brahmins come from that country on tho 
west They are best morobauts and most truthfnl 
They eat no flesh and dnnk no wine and lead a life 

Qoot»« \n^3isioru of ifedituvai Oindn India Vol III 
p*ps Ml bj 0 V V Jaja. ' 
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of chastity They weai a thiead of cotton on their 
shouldeis which ciosses the hi east and the back 
They aie long-lived as they aie veiy abstainers and 
they have capital teeth owing to a certain berb they 
chew ” 

“There are othei biahmins called chugi (jogi) 
who are longer iiveH, who aie devoted to the idols. 
They live up to 150 or even 200 yeais. They eat rice 
and milk only They dunk a potion of sul 2 DhTir and 
quick silvei twice a day which leads to longevity 
They fast many days and dunk nothing but water 
They sleep on ground and yet they live long ” 

Miss Yule observes on this in a note “that Lai 
includes Southern Grujiat, Thana and Chau Konkani 
brahmins adopted trade only when they were ex- 
pelled fiom Goa This high praise of the tinthfulness 
of brahmins was just and as old as the Greeks It 
IS not only given by Greek wi iters but by Hiuen 
Tsang and also by Aiab travellers” 

It IS extremely depressing to com^iare and con- 
trast the above account given by Marco Polo with 
the modern state of our society While m Europe 
and America the duration of life has been using 
continuously foi so many yeais, as the result of 
conscious human effort in this diiection, we in 
India have not yet been able to decide whether it is 
at all possible for us to do so consistently with the 
views held by our Shastras on the subject Columns 
aftei columns of our weeklies and dailies are some- 
times wasted in discussing this problem and the 
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pubho mind instead of beinff inspired and informed 
with the latest information regarding the health 
conditions of life 13 depressed with theories and 
dogmas which have long become obsolete and whioh 
can only have historical mtorosL The following 
figures collected by me some years ago will be found 
instmcUvo in this connection — 

1 III England 76 years ago one fourth of the 
children died before the age of 8Vf years Dnnug 
the last ton years (hue one fourth <1ted at 33 Vi 

2 Dnnng the last 76 jeare average duration 
of life has extended by not less than 16 years in the 
leading nations of the world 

8 Doaih rate m Amenca is 14 per 1000 
,, ,, „ India 18 80 , , 

Average ago in Europe is 46 years 
n , , India 18 24 years, 

4 From 1000 — 1922 there has been a gam of 
12 joars m the avonige expectation of life in England 
and "Wales 

The average life m Spam in 1900 was 44, while 
in 1922 it was ob 

Figures for Amcnoa are 48 years in 1901 and 6S 
in 192u 

In India wo had 24 9 m 1901 and 25 8 m 1921 

In Punjab wo had 2o in 1901 and 26 4 m 1921 
Tlio avorago life of a Ijalion varies from 21 Vt to 22 
years 

In the } ear 1924 out of 1000 children bom in 
Lahore 224 0 dietl in the first year 
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For Bombay the number is double that of Lahore 
Nothing can, perhaps, give a better idea of the 
eOnsumation of works and the spmb in which they 
must be done than the following paragraph taken 
from Sri Aurobindo Ghosh’s essay on “The Superman ’ 
“Learn thou fiist to be the instrument of God 
and to accept thy Master The instrument is this 
outwaid thing thou callest thyself it is a 
mould of mind, a dimng force of powei, a 
machinery of foam, a thing full of springs and 
cogs and clamps and devices Accept 

thyself humbly, yetpioudly, devotedly, submissively 
and joyfully as a divine instrument 

Leaui thou first absolutely to obey The 
swoid does not choose wheie it shall strike, the 
ariow does not ask whithei it shall be driven, the 
springs ot the machine do not insist on the pro- 
duct that shall be turned out fiom its labour 
These things are settled bj’’ the intention and 
working of Nature and the moie the conscious 
instiument learns to feel and obey the pure and 
essential law of its nature, the soonei shall the 
woik turned out become peifect and flawless 

Let thyself drive in the breath of God and 
be as a leaf in the tempest, put thy self in His hand 
and be as the sword that strikes and the anew 
that leaps to its taiget Let thy mind be as spiing 
of the machine, let thy foice be as the shooting of 
a piston, let thy work be as the gnndmg and shaping 
descent of the steel on its object Let thy speech 
be the clang of the hammer on the anvil and the 
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moan, of the engine m its labonr aud the crj of the 
trampot tliat proolaims tho force of God to tho 
regions In whatever way do as an instrument the 
work that is natural to theo and appointod 

Booan'jo thou hast miatakon tho inatmmont 
for tho worker and the master and beoAiise thou 
seekest to ohooso by the ignorance of thy dosiro thy 
own state and thy own profit and tliy own utility 
therefore thou hast suffonng and anguish and hast 
many times to be throat into tho red hell of tho 
furnace and hast many times to bo reborn and 
reshaped and retompored until thou shalt have 
leamod thy human lesson 

Kuow thjsolf next as tho worker Understand 
thy naturo to be the worker aod th} own nature 
and AJl Nature to be thyself 

But in thoe thoro is a spcoial movomont, a 
proper nature and an individual energy Follow 
that like a widening nver till it loads thoo to its 
infinites source and origin 

Know tliorefore thy body to bo a knot m matter 
and thy mind to bo a whirl m universal ^Iind and 
thy lifo to bo an eddy of Life that is foro\er Know 
thy foroe to be every other beings force aud thy 
knowledge to be a ghmmor from tho light that 
belongs to no man and tliy works to bo made for 
thee and bo delivered from the error of thy 
personality 

When that is done, thou shalt take thy free 
delight in the truth of thy individual bemg and 
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in thy stiength and m thy gloiy and in thy beauty 
and in thy knowledge , and in the denial of these 
thmg=! thou shalt take delight also 

The woikei has the 303’- of her works and the 
the 3oy of her Lotee for whom she works She 
knows heiself to be his consciousness and his foice, 
his knowledge and his leserving of knowledge his 
unit}" and his self-division, his infinity and the 
finite of his being Know thy self also the delight 
of thy lover 

Be one with That in th}’ being, commune with 
That in thy consciousness, obe}" That in thy foice, 
be subject to That and clasped b}^ it in thy delight, 
fulfill That in thy life and body and mentality 
Then befoie an opening e3’-e within thee there shall 
emeigc that true and onl}* Person, thyself and nob 
thyself, all others and moie than all others, the dir- 
rcTOR and Eniover of thy works, the master of the 
worker and the mstiumeiit, the Kevellbr and 
PuAniPLER in the dance of the universe and 3"et hus- 
hed and alone with thee in thy soul’s silent and 
inner chamber 

Thou shalt contain in th}' being thyself and 
all others and be that which is neither thyself nor 
all others 01 works this the consummation and 
the summit ” 
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“You say the soul is nothing but the re- 
sultant of bodily powers Why then, is my soul 
more luminous when my bodily powers begin to 
fad Winter is on my head, but the eternal 
spring IS on my heart I breath at this hour tho 
fragiance of the lilies, the violets, and the roses 
as at twenty yeais The nearei I approach the 
end, the plainer I hear aiound me the immortal 
symphonies of the worlds which invite me It is 
marvellous, yet simple It is fauy tale and it is 
History ” 

“ Foi half a century I have been wiitmg 
my thoughts in prose and in verse, lustory, phil- 
osophy, drama, lomance tradition, satire, ode and 
song I have tried all But I feel I have not said 
the thousandth part of what is in me When I go 
down to the grave, 1 can say like many otheis, ‘I 
have finished my day's work” But I can- 
not say, “ I have finished my life ” My day’s 
work will begin again the next morning The 
tomb IS not a blind alley it is a thoroughfare 
It closes on the twilight and opens on the dawn ’ ’’ 
An American writer has beautifully summeci 
up the arguments in favour of life beyond death 
in one of his sermons in the following words — 
“We may believe in immoitality because there 
IS no reason foi not believing in it In discussion 
of this question we aie constantly reminded that 
^mmo rtality has never been proved To which 
* ‘ Great Thoughts,” January, 1933 ~ 
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ihere is the immediate and inevitable replv that 
immortality has never been disproved tnind 

IB absolutely at one with John Stnart Mill when 
he Bald upon this question ’ * To any one who 

feels it conductive either to his satisfaction or his 
usefulness to hope for a future state there is no 
hindrance to hia indulging that hope 

My second reason for believing m immortality 
is to be found m the universality of the idea. 
"W^hat I have in mind here i« that immortality 
18 not merely a belief to be accepted but an idea 
to be explained “ Here is this wonderful thought, 
says Emerson where ever man npens, this audacious 
belief presently appears As soon as thought is exer 
cised, this belief is inevitable whence came it ? 
Who put it lu the mmd ’ Emerson could not 
explain the fact, as it has appeared in all ages 
and among all peoples, except on the supposition 
that the thought of immortality is ‘ not sentimental’ 
but ‘ elemental ' elemental in the sense that it is 
grounded in the necessities and forces we possess 

That this idea is something more than idle 
speculation is shown by the philosophy of evolution, 
which has given to os fundamental interpretation 
■of life as “ the continuous adjustment of inner rein 
tions to outer relations ’ Whou we find in plant 
■or animal some inner faculty or attitude which is 
umveraally present, and which persists from genera 
tion to generation we may be perfectly sure that it 
represents some correspondence with reality which 
bas made survival possible 
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Life IS so doiiniteJy a matler of the successful 
coordination of inner relations with outei relations, 
that it IS altogetlier impossible to conceive that m 
any specific relation the sub]ect term is leal and 
the ofi-jective teim is non-oMstciit What exists 
witliin is the sign and symbol, and guarantee, of 
what exists without 

blow man has always existed with the thought 
of immoitality Ho lias never been able to Inm 
without it , even when he has tiied to deny it, 
he has not been able to get nd of it Oiii facul- 
ties our attributes, oui ideas, as we have seen, 
aie the lellection of the onvuonmcnt to which we 
we adapt oui selves as the condition of suivival 
What wc feel within is the leaction upon what 
exists without As the eye pioves the existence 
of light, and the eai tlic existence of sound, so 
the immoital hope may not unfairly he said to 
piove the existence ot immortal life. It is this 
that W6 mean when we say that the univcisality 
of the idea is an aigiimont for tlie acceptance 
of the idea In his gi eat essay on ‘ immortality ”, 

Emeison tells us of two men who early m life 
spent much of then time together in earnest seaich 
foi some proof ot immortality An accident sepa- 
rated them, and they did not meet again for a 
quarter of a centuiy They said nothing, “ but 
shook hands long and cordialL^ ” At last his fiiend 
said, “ Any light, Albert? ‘ Hone replied Albeit 
Any light hLewis ? ‘ Hone ’ he replied And 
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Emerson comments ‘ that the impulse which drew 
these two minds to thu enquiry throut^h so many 
years was bettor alUrmati\o ondeiice for immor 
toJity than their failure to bnd a confirmation was 
negative ’ 

“ I refer to this fact so raomorabl> stateil by 
Oiccro " There ii m the muni of men ho saju, 
" I know not liow, a certain presage, as it wore of 
a future existence and this take deepest root m 
the greatest geniuses and the most oxahoil souls 
They are not sopamtcil m this case as m so many 
cases, from the raovios o( ignorant and snporstitious 
men by doetnnos of dusont On the contran m 
this case the ideas of the highest are at one with 
the hopes of tlio humblest among mankind 

“ And in this matter of luimortaiit^ there is a 
consensus of best opinion uliich con:^Cltotes to lu} 
mind, one of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
whole history of human thmking 1 lia\o no timothis 
morning to hst the names of Uioro wlio liad bcliot c<l m 
the immortality of tho soul If I did so, I alionld 
have to inolodo tho names of scientists from Anstotlo 
to Darwin and Eddington, of philoaophora from 
Plato to Kent and Bergsou, of pools from Sophocles 
to Goethe and Robert Browning, of otluoal tea 
chers and pubhe loaders from Socrates to 
Tolstoy and Mahatma Gandhi There are dissenters 
from tho doctrine, like Epiototus ycstenla} and 
Bernard Shaw today, but tho consensus of opinion 
the other way is remarkable I5.veu tho famous 
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heretics stand in awe before this conception of 
eternity Thus Yoltaiie declared that “ reason 
agrees with revelation that the soul is immortal ” 
Thomas Paine affiimed that lie did not trouble 
(himself) about the mannei of future emstence/'^ 
so sure he was that” the Power which gave existence 
IS able to continue it in any from” Even Robert Gr 
Ingersoll, confessed as he stood by his brothers grave, 
that love could “hear the rustle of an angel’s wing” 
In the light of such testimony as this, are we not 
lustihed 111 believing that theic is reason for believing^ 
in immoitaity It not, then we know, with Jame^^ 
Martineau, “wlio are those who are mistaken Not 
the mean and giovellmg soul who nevei reached to 
so great a thought No, the deceived are the gieat 
and holv, whom all men revere , the men who have 
lived for something better than their happiness and 
spent themselves on the altar of human good 
Whom are we to reverence, and what can we be- 
leive, if the inspirations of the highest nature are 
but cunningly devised fables” ^ 

“My fourth reason this morning for believing 
immortality is found in what I would call man’s 
over endowment as a creature of this earth, his Or- 
pins equipment for the adventure of this jiresent 
life The outfit of man seems to constitute some- 
thing like “a vast over-piovision” for his necessities 
If this life is all, in other words, what need has man 
for all these mental faculties, moral aspirations, spiri- 
tual ideals which make him to be distinctively a man 
as contrasted with dhe animal ? Man is equipped 
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for tlu-^ onvjronmont, nnil al^o for ^»oniollnnj, m >r 
Wh> H thu »ol proof that lie tlt^lniod for souio- 
thins more ? Ah oatimito the loiifftli of tin 
^o^asoofft xhip b\ the chnracicr of iia cqmpiu iit 
whv nhoalJ not enlimfite tho length of man s to} 
ago uj>on tho k n of life in exttoth tho tame wiw 
AS httt man Ucara willaii him t If i< c\ i Icnuo th iL lio 
u (le^tinetl for aomt farther pun than an} upon 
1)10*10 ahorea 

‘I wouM aj>ocif> nn inj lifth reason for h hot 
inp in immortnhtt tho lacL of ooKirdtnaiion or prv>- 
portion between a nmn a bo<l\ and ft mnn a mm I 
If tlio'io ttto oro to bo roganleil ni n'pecii of it amelo 
orgaunm ndaple<l onlt to tlie mn liliona of thia pn ■lont 
hfo wh} do the\ ho cfirl} begm to pnll rvjiari lor n 
while, to bo aaro thorii-ooinH t> bo a reil co-onlum 
tlon between soul Ami bcxlt betueen tho pormnalilv 
on tho one han«l ftnd tlic plijaienl frame nlnch it inlm 
bits, on tlio other Tims tho ohdil is in notlung so 
dclightfal as in tho fact that it is n porfeot ftiumal 
Tlion as matunt} approaches two emctlj oppn ito 
processes begin to take plaoo within tho hfo of tho 
human being On the other hand tho bodt begins 
to lose Its resilionoj and harden, to slop its grontli 
and become static, then to dcca} and at last to dis 
aolvo But tho personality of man is an ondunng 
thing As tho bodj weakens througli tho ^'cars, so 
the loal only grows tho stronger and more wonder 
fnl As tho body approaches irrovocably to its ond, 
so tho soul only mounts to what seems to bo a now 
beginning "We come to death, m other words, only 
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-to discover within ourselves exhaustless possibilities 
Yictor Hugo, piotestmg against the waning ot 
his powers said “ Foi half a centuiy I have 
been writing my thoughts in prose and verse 
but 1 feel that I have not said a thousandth 
part of what is to me” Said James Martineau, on 
his 80th birthday, “How small a pait of my plans 
have I been able to carry out ' Nothing is so plain 
as that life at its fullest on earth is but a fragment ’ 

“But there is lack of co-oidination not only be- 
tween our personalities and oui physical bodies, but 
also between our personalities and the physical 
world This IS my sixth reason for believing in im- 
mortality — that oui souls have potentialities and pro- 
mises which should not, as indeed they cannot, be 
subjected to the chance vicissitudes ot eaithly foi- 
tune What are we going to say, for example, 
when we see some life of eminent utility, of great 
achievment, of character and beauty, and noble 
■dedication to mankind, not meiely boine down by 
the body, but cut off sharply before its time by an 
automobile accident, a disease geim, a bit of poison- 
•ed food ? 

“There is nothing more familiar, of course than 
the fact that the world is the lesult of a natitral 
process of development which has been going on foi 
unnumbered mdhons of years If this process is 
rational, as man’s piocesses are rational, it must have 
been working all these aeons of time to the achieve- 
ment of some permanent and worthy end What 
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la this end ? Or mast wo boliove that, from the bo- 
gummg, it has been like a child’s tower of blooka, 
built up only to be thrown down ?" 

It waa the ohallengo of this oontingenov, of 
evolutions coming in the end to nought that moved 
not less a man than Charles Darwin, agnostic thoogh 
he was, to proolaim the conviotion that ‘it is an 
intolerable thought that man and all other sentient 
beings are doomed to complete annihilation after 
such long-continued alow process ’ 

( 8 ) ‘This leads us deep into the realm of soionco 
— to a fundamental principle that provides my eighth 
reason for believmg: m immortality I refer to the 
principle of persistence or conservation ‘ "Whatever 
IS ” says Sir Oliver Lodff©, speaking of forms of energy 
m the physical universe, both was and 
•hall be And he quotes the famous statement 
of professor Tait, that “persistenoo or conservation, 
IS the test or ontenon of real existence 

“ If it 18 impossible to think of physical energy 
as appeanng and disappearing, ooming into and 
going outof exiatenoe, why is it not equally impossible 
to think of mtellectual or moral or spintnal 
energy as acting m this same haphazard fashion ? 
It is madness to oonooive that the heat of on engine 
must be prciorved, while the love of a heart may be 
thrown away For the universe is one Its laws 
are everywhere the same What science has difi- 
oovered about the conservation of energy is only 
the physical equivalent of what religion has discover- 
ed about the immortality of the soul 
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(9) “ That all the values of life exist in man, 
■and in man alone. Foi the world as we know it and 
love it IS not the woild as we leceive it, but 
as we make it by the cieative genius of the 
in V aid spirit It is man’s ear which has heard the 
nuckoo as a “ wandering voice”, his eye which has 
seen ‘‘ the floor of heaven thick inlaid with patines 
of blight gold', his,mmd which has found “sermons 
in stones, books in the running brooks, and good in 
eveiything ” All that is precious in the world — 
all its beauty, its wondei, its meaning — exists m 
man, and b}'- man and foi man And we are asked 
to believe that the being who sees and glorifies shall 
perish, while the woild which he has seen and glori- 
fied endures Such conclusion is irrational The 
being who cieated the woild must himself be gi eater 
than the world The soul which conceives the Truth, 
Goodness, and Beauty must itself be as eternal as 
the Truth, Goodness and Beauty which it con- 
ceives ” 

(10) “ It is the pragmatic argument that faith 
in an eternal life beyond the grave justifies itself in 
terms of the life that we aie now living upon this 
side of the giave It is the essence of the piagmatic 
philosophy that what is true will conduce to life, 'as 
food conduces to health, and that what is false will 
destroy life, as poison the bodj ” 

“We see a universe where spiritual values, not 
material forces, prevail, the man who lives an 
immortal life takes on immortal qualities His cha- 
racter assumes the propoitions of his faith, and his 
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Tagore expiesses the same belief in his famous l)ook. 
— “Gitax&ali’’ in the following inimitable words — 

“ I was not aware of the moment when I first 
crossed the threshold of this life 

“ "What was the power that made me open out 
into this vast mj stery hhe a bud m the forest at mid- 
night' "When in the morning I looked upon the 
light I felt in a moment that I was no stranger in 
this world, that the inscrutable without name and 
form had taken me in its aims in the form of my 
own mother ” 

“Even so, in death the same unknown will 
appear as ever known to me And because I love 
this life, I know I shall love dcatli as well 

“The child cries out when from the light bieast 
the mothei takes it away in the very next moment 
to find in the left one its consolation ’ 

WORLDS OF LIGHT AND DARKNESS 
AND SLAYING OF SOUL 

There are two courses open to man in the con- 
duct ot his life in this world He ma}^ either he a 
member of the commonwealth of the universe as 
suggested by the first “Mantra’ of IJpanishad and 
play his part as such or, as most of us do, lead an 
exclusive existence standing out from the cosmos 
with difi’erent interests from the rest of it The 
first path leads to light and harmony while the 
second course results in discord, sense of weakness, 
and obscuiity The first is like living in the world 
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of light vrhilo tlip f>c<coml thrworll of 4lnrkn''M 
D\ hcirmonN nml onrnr^< wiili llu nnivi-r# ono 
foc^ things in trui IlrcAii <h^ 

co\or mtcrJciMindoncc of \anout rli'incnt’ fonijm ing 
iho uunLn«n Ho j>orcou < th tluTuo law worlking 

overs wUcrv? v.UicU co-orOinftl<*< ftU Rj pnronlU I lachol 
fact' nnd thm finil^ iM'foro In r)c o j k nr of a 
comploto Trholo IK lisinp n itfo of oxrln i\«no <, 
on tho other hniid the inthrnlcA) lidiltK n wall of 
M-lfi^hnc ^ round rittipclf which cut' him tiTffim 
tho ml of the uiusorsc and ihoi oh^lrnciing hii 
snow of iho whole, psen him onls a ilrlnclic<I view 
of indmdaal things and hcop< him in ihi. dark 
ropordinp their inl< r r« Uiion« Onh thi ihinci 
within the wall of ego ni In Ivlusr^ to be hi< 
Esorj now addition to lime mok< h him happs nnd 
gtse^him tho aatthfacttuii of incrroH in hii nctiiu 
Bition^ Tho procesf cootmmt nil through life 
In tho mcaiitimo to protect tin jk> «p '<iun^ nnil 
to make ilicm Bccuro the partition wail of Belfi'»!i 
ness IS miscsl higher and higher nn I is thickened 
moro and more until b\ tho tiun ho dm tho 
partition of egoism stparating him from llu rut 
of tho umsorso becomes bo high ami tliick as to 
obstruct all light The result is ohsious Tlio 
wall which was built as a protection and ns niceunty 
for tho fiO-ealle<l i>o«session» impnsons the indisndual 
in tho dark dungeon of his own making It t» 
thus that ho loBca *lghl of hwouu iruo Ixuig m 
tho dark shadows of the wall And it is this losi 
of spintual insight caused bj hia close compnmou 
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slnp with the material ob3CCts, at the expense of 
kindred spiiits, in the daik dungeon'^ of selfishness 
of Ins own making ^^hlch the U])anishad calls 
“ Slaying of the soul ■' The soul in its essence is 
immoital It nevei dies but when the nicnsuriiig 
stick and the scale of evaluation of all that con- 
sLitutes human advancement is luatciial and not 
spiritual and when, theicloie the society sets con- 
ventional puces on its membeis in terms of vnulh’’ 
possessions, the soul ceases to find e\pies-,ion and 
becomes dead to all appcaiances Di Tagore gives 
a beautiful picture of this wall of selfislnicss which 
mobt of Ub aie daily erecting round ourselves in 
the following inimitable woids in ‘‘Gitvmialt’ — 

‘ Obstinate nie the tiammels, but my lieait aches 
when I tiy to bioak them Freedom is all I want, 
but to hope foi it I feel ashamed 

“lamceitaiii that ]n iceless wealth ib in thee, 
and that thou aie my best fiiend, but I have not the 
heait to sweep away the tinsel tliat fills my room 

‘‘ He whom I enclose with m^ name is weeping 
111 this dungeon I am evei biis\ building this vail all 
aiouiid, and as this wall goes up into the skv day 
by day I lose sight ot my line being in its dark 
shadow 

‘ I take piide in this gieat wmll, and I plaster 
It with dust and sand lest a least hole should he 
left in this same, and foi all the caie I take I lose 
Sight of my true being 
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It IS the faculty which enables us to reason and 
which pn mg into the secicts of nature gives us more 
and more light about the external woild and thcmier- 
nvl sedf It makes us see fai and neai both in space 
and time The sciences ol Cheniisti \ , Pin 'ics, Astro- 
nomy, History Aicheology and in lacteverv branch of 
human knowledge owe then cMstciice to the woiking 
of mind This is the oigan which distinguishes man 
fiom the lowei foima of life and it is the develop- 
ment of this entitv to a large extent which gives us 
the key to the distinction between man and man on 
the scale of human evolution itlind is thus an ox- 
tremel} iinpoitaiit organ, but it does not give us the 
complete definition of man Tlieie 1“; vet another 
and by tai the most important entilv which consti- 
tutes the real man This last consiituent ot human 
personality is wdiat is called spun oi soul 'While 
lowest foim of life finds expiession in the woiking oi 
souses only and mind feeds itself on the data supp- 
lied by the senses, tlio soul uses botli mind and 
senses as instruments for its expression And its 
characteristic atti ibutes aie appreciation of beauty, 
feelmgs ot love and sympaths' n,nd regard for tiuth 
These qualities of the soul if pioperly noiiiished and 
carefully nuised can absoib vvithm the human self 
the entile univeise both living and non-livuig Thus 
it is the soul which responses to beauty in the mate- 
rial world and to sympathy aud love iii the wmrld of 
living beings My eyes, ears and othei senses ac- 
quaint me with the baie fact of existence of myself 
They also infoim me of the world outside me by 
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enabling me to see hear, smell, touch and taste My 
mind gives me a knowledge of the working of the uni 
verse but itia my soul alone which through love and 
sympathy makes me realise the inner meaning and 
true flignifioanoe of all that exists Sensea thus give 
me the bare fact of existence of myself and my 
Burroundmga mind sapplios me with knowledge of 
their inter relations and love which is the chief 
chardotenstio of soul of their realisation It is open 
to me to live either or all of those three types of life, 
remembering, however all the while that ( 1 ) there 
IS a regular gradation from the purely sensual to the 
purely mental and from the latter to a complete 
spiritual life and ( 2 ) that the one fact which u 
favourable to or against the development of all the 
three forms of life rospeotively u the presence or 
jibience of light and ( 8 ) that each step on the scale 
meaus enlargement of life on the whole and trauscen 
donee of life below In living a purely sensual life 
I confine my existence to the physical plane, in my 
struggle to nse up the scale I approach to the 
mental life the animal giving place to mental self 
and BO on the struggle continues until the in 
dividual self both animal and mental is transcended 
and IS ultimately superseded by the spirit itself It 
18 this last life which is called the life of the spirit 
by Uponishad and its opposite the spintoal death, 
I may if I choose to live a purely aensual life and be in 
the words of the Upnisbad enveloped m blinding dork 
ness or on the other hand live a purely spiritual life 
and be one with the source of all light. Gomg up the 
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scale fiom material to the spiiitual life means going 
into the light, conversely going down and turning my 
hack to the spiritual side of existence brings me 
down to a state of complete daikness While the 
life of the spirit gives me insight into the real mean- 
ing of the working of the external world as well as 
iiitioduce me into the iiinei-most recesses of human 
heait its stultification leads me step by step into the 
daik abyss of ignorance where as an embi3mnic cell 
I can hardly be distinguished fiom an inert mass of 
matter I have tendencies within mo both natural 
and acquired which either prompt me to rise oi 
tempt me to slide down the scale Just as the 
chicken within the egg has wings m a ludimeiitary 
foim although it cannot see them, similarly the soul 
has inherent potentialities development of which 
helps him to go the way of light and emancipation 
heaven-ward and the suppression of which chains him 
down to the material woild of daikness 

Both present and past lecoids of religious history 
of man show pathetic elfoib'. on his pait for complete 
spiritual fieedom These attempts are bke the efifoits 
of a child who in the words of Dr Tagore sets adiift 
on a paper boat his dream of reaching the distant 
unknown The efforts may piove unfiuitful as they 
must do in the ultimate realisation of the goal but 
they point the direction in which the goal lies and 
aie a sine test of the fact that a man is not in 
his essence matter but spiiit, and that the stultifica- 
tion oi the lattei leads him to a state of blinding 
dai kness 
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•daikness o£ his ignoiance to be the only things worth 
havmg In the darkness of our consciousness we aie 
more or less confined to our individual selves and 
p-i eater the darkness the lessei we see other thmgs 
and their relation with each othei. With the dawn of 
light, however, the scale of values takes its right 
position and we become conscious of the cosmic 
whole of which we are parts 



‘4TH MANTRA’ 

wrngim i 

jitrnrjft fcn^ ftira q>iiraR>«nifaife lai 

‘ One nomonop, that is swifter than mind 
That the gods reach not, for it progrowcs over in 
front That standing passes bevond otbora as fboj 
run Remaining tn Him aud supponot! bj IJim the 
Ya.yc mamtains all works in other words Ho is the 
life of the life force * 

The last aeofonco has been differently translated 
by different aoharyas Shankar’s rendering mns 
thns — ‘Being the prunel force, it snstams all the 
fanotions of natxiro*’ According to AnrobinJo 
Q-hosh — ‘Hatajustan seoms to moan Ho who ei. 
tends himself in tho mother or tlio container 
"Whether that bo tho containing mother olomont, 
Ether or the material onorgy called earth m tho 
Yeda and spoken of there ns the Mother It is a 
vedio epithet of the God Vayn who, reprcsontinff tbo 
dmne pnnoiplo ic the life energy, Piiaxa, extends 
himself in Matter and vivihes its forms Hero it 
signifies the divine life-power that presides in all 
forms of cosmic activity ” 

‘ ‘ ApA 8 as It 18 accentuated in the version of the 
white Yajurveda, oan mean only waters ' If this 
accentuation is disregarded, we may take it as the 
bl 
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matcnnlium cannot m the* lifrht of moiloni fcipiitiiio 
ic:ioarcli OLCOpt llio concrete n-i real and ilu jilj« no 
njciK n fls the essence In tlio wonis tf iJr J?n(lba 
Knshnau F\en absolute nmitmii ni ih niculisni 
thonch of a crude kind for iho matter to « hu h nil 
existonco is reduccfl h not n cojicrcie nt fua ii\ but nii 
abstract idea 

It la tliifl idealist \iotv of ibi nriiver that in 
contcmplatoil in tiio b\ making, n ntrist 

bctweecu appearance no I reahtv fact an 1 tnitli 
existence and essence The sronl \\uu u hull 1ms 
been used hero as nfrainst UicriASo Jaoct im iht 
first Manths shona th c mtrast r|pnH\ Tliopluiij 
menal sTorld sa^a the Ljamslia 1 m thniipinff tons 
UntI} bat the roalns imdtrl^iiiff it h clmn^ loss 
"We observe multiphcUN tvcrvwlnro m tlio plimo 
menal worl 1 bnt all this mulUplioitv is the exprea 
Sion of one uniti i\hich liftH l>e< n (iilhdlv various 
names tjod is one not becau'^e thurt> is nolhini. rise 
beside God in the uiinorno tin. novi vcdsniist 
wonld aa} but because tliore is no >tlier liOtl The 
Teaching cuts directly nt tin* ro t of |>ol\ theism 
which IS the natural coiicjopiion for man to hoj<I at his 
earlicflt stage of mental and religious consojousri*ss It 
IS jutcrcsting to compare in tins connoLtion the vk us 
hold bj various nations at the carlj penod of tlieir 
historj regarding their respective (lods Of the 
Ohinoso deities Slooro sajs — ‘These jiovvcrs have no 
plastic, dramatic individuality like tho Gods of Greece 
No my'thology recites tlicir exploits They Jiaro de- 
finite funotiona and by these alone they tliomsoKos 
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are defined While Greece represented the gods in 
the likeness of man, in a Japanese temple the deities 
are rejiresented by some holy object in -which 
the spiritual presence dwells , thus the mirror 
IS the symbol of the presence of the sun 
goddess In China heaven is the supreme Emperor 
and deteimines both the moral and natural order , in 
Japan the sun goddess takes tie highest place but has 
no relation to any moral order, the Ethopians 
imagine their God flat-nosed and black, the Thracians ^ 
blue-eyed and red-haiied To quote Xenophanes’s 
own words, Homer and Hesiod asciibed to Gods every 
thing that to average men is a shame and disgrace — 
thefc, adultery and deceit” ^ 

The word ‘‘Ekaji” expresses also the fieedom of a 
complete being that is freedom fiom limits of time, 
space, laws of causality and lelativity It means that 
there IS nothing which is not gatheied up m its being, 
nothing which is not levealed in it And there is utter 
absence of aU discord It is perfect being perfect 
consciousness and perfect freedom. ^Sat’, ‘Chit’ and 
‘Anahda’ Being Tnith and Fieedom are distinguished 
in the divine but not dmded 

He IS unmoving because motion implies change 
either in space or in time or in both and God being 
beyond time and space cannot be thought of ' as 
moving Xor is there any change of relations in 
Him because the laws of lelativity and causality do 
not apply to him Humanity m its infancy believed 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics) 



m more tlnn on" Ga! Fi^’h triJ» wor^hijij* la 
deilN of jn ou-n raikjnc Th« In Ii f jt» pol\tli Mtn 
vra^ b\<* nI on ih*' \ in>lN of liumin 4 an<l ntm« 
Todas howircr «n«lr*r<nni nnci ui in otir 

land min^ knotTA W »* h lien in nnf’ Ga^l 

who M fMir raotijor father an I frif*n I who lovt < 
IM nil I pro*/'pf< iM Thn l»^In f in mm th'*iim m 
tho iiiie >rn' of ill I nr ^ f man t 

pne th nf « a a uint\ full of 

incintn" and i<» up;v>rtpl U\ tin x»<t nc^ 'f la" 
and onipr whirh tlm r i iiiHl an 1 th pliil > oj li r 
ico ra\ iIimI o\* rr irh'*f in natnr an 1 tn lli" nnrl 1 
of ihouj^lii lint It I primanlN !i\«‘'l on th« 
apmttnl I tfw ri' nc of pen an) pivL^ of 

all apes iliown hs th follinnis «iKnifirant and 
rnpinrom Iinoi taken fpr m * it inmh 

IIn\o \ou iitl h*'inl hni ^iknl "t p<? 

Up coinei comes »\«rcomefl 
hNprv moui nlnnd^ven at, o\er\ da\ and 
CTprj niRhl he comes cira^s «v*rcomiH 

JlaiiN a soHR lia\ p I Stine III man\ a mornl of 
raind but all tlieir notn hn\r nlwa\s proclaim'd, 
“llo tomps com^s o\er comes 

‘ III tlie fraRranl da\n of Muiin\ Apnl throuRh 
tlio fon St path ho comes, comes om r comes ' 

‘ In sorroiN after Borrow it is Ins Bteps that press 
upon m\ heart and it h tho goldon touch of Im 
foot tliat inakos my jo> to slunc ’ 

‘ I know not friin wimt distant time thou art 
over comin^ noiror to most mn Pl^ nan and 
stars can novor koop thoo hidden from mo for ajo’ 
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‘ In many a inoining ami eve thy footsteps 
have been hoard and thy messenger has come 
within my heart and called mo in secret. 

\1 know not whj^ toda}’’ my life is all astii, and 
a feeling of tremnloub 30y is passing through my 
heart ” 


“It IS as if the time wore come to vnnd up 
my 'work, and I feel in the air faint smell of thy 
s-weob presence” '■ 

“The ancient Ai^'ans”, says Aurobmdo Grhosh in 
his nice little book, The biain of India’ “knew that 
man was not separated from the universe, but was 
only a homogeneous part of it, as a wave is part 
of the ocean An infinite energy Pk^kiuti, Maya, or 
Shakti, pervades the world, forms itself into eveiy 
name and form, and the clod, the plant, the insect, 
the animal, the man aie, in then phenomenal ex- 
istence, merely more or less efficient Adoaras of this 
energ}’’ We are each ot us a dynamo into which 
waves or that energy have been generated and stored, 
and are being perpetually conserved used up and 
replenished The same force which moves in the 
star and the planet, moves in us, all oui thought 
and action aie merely its play and home of the 
complexity of its functionings” 


So fai the modern western scientific thought 
agiees with the ancient Indian view point. But 
when we proceed further a sharp division between 
the two becomes clearly visible _Leb mo explain this 


(.=* " Gh , tanjah ” pages ^ 
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chslinc if>n ol‘ > in uonli uf tit'' Mni-' In Inn 
author viho i< r «j tn ihl*' for tin ^xitn inn 

of In Inn aiic’f' of \ j*n n (ontinn » ‘^n \un>linlo 
GlioOi in hn Intoh quotrl alxiiri — 

^ \n linnin t nrr^jr hn a |»h\ irij I \ i Tin 
mt* nl» ml !)\ h nr '»! tn inat^'n’^h n n t « ij j 
lh' ha I to h'' r\ f'r\ tliini: nn I rrnfn j mtj iho 

^nurro Th^' «* urr/’ f hf an I « rjn i n i mt nil 
hut «jiintm\! hut thr' I !h»* f tun Iition n nlmh 
th lifo an 1 ojirr^ ‘•tatnl an 1 uork m [ Itv irtl 
T1 * ancif’iit Iliniuirl irh nTiuni» 1 tin hi me 
tion Nt'ir n Kvitiv an I Phaiisjju ll r* north jHalo 
an'l tlio outh jK)lo of f^rih r t,ro < nnttrr 

1 th<* I’lnn Tin IltnnuiN r pint n thf* Kauw 

Man inaj intr'iln»* tir tntih f tin fun U 
nifnifll ai I uu •< hi ai'*n n If luuitr I 

hat a liino comr* wh n Im * \»*i «j>'«n to a n iv i-ipht 
an I ht -oTi rpvaalo-l Infm Inin ■ io\ u r\ uluch 
filN Inm with aisf rovi n nci* «»n 1 humiln\ All ihnt 
la nf*c Jr> fjr t)i ralmtim ( ihn uliiniat truth 
of thin^a in to i\aUo from ihr **1'' (» of cinuom 
cxntcnco t j l!iu jo\ of Kpiritunl Iilo Tin. following 
hnoi from Git^sjaij , to quote ilmt fatnuu hook 
oncf tnon placo nioit «lcail> th tvhoh wurl 1 of 
apiicaranco in lU trim nUtioii to ulml lit i In himl iL. 
Thej alio pi\o a clonoui aenunt of ilm intonio 
fcclmRi of rapluro of tho hookt n aft r (toil in ilm 
nji<lit of tlio hoidlerom uorMl> hfi aromiil ihrm 
and point tlio Viaj, in moit nnamlimtuui terms, to 
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the discovery of the fuadamental reality which they 
aie seaiching aftei — 

‘In this playhouse of infinite foims I have 
had my play and heie have I caught sight of him 
that IS formless 

Mv whole body and my limbs have tin died with 
his touch, and if the end comes heie, let it come 
lot tlus be my paiting words” 

“'When my plai was with thee I never question- 
ed who thou weit I knew nor sin nos nor fear, 
my life was bonterous 

“In the caily moiuiiig thou wouldst call mo fiom 
my sleep like mj own comrade and lead me running 
iiom glade to glade 

On those days I no vci cared to know the mcan- 
mg of songs thou singost to me Only my voice 
took up the tunes, and my heart danced in their 
cadence 

Now when the play time is over, what is this 
sudden sight that is come upon me ? The woild 
with eyes bent upon thy feet stands in awe with 
all its silent stars,” 

“The same stream of life that runs through my 
veins night and day runs through the woild aud 
dances in rhythmic measures 

It IS the same life that shoots m 3oy through 
the dust of the earth in numberless blades of grass 
and breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves and 
flowers 
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“ The morning time is past, and the noon In 
tlie shade of evening my eves are drowsy with sleep 
Men going homo glance at me and smile and fill me 
with shame. I sit like a beggai maid, drawing my 
shirt over my face and when they ask me. what 
it is I want I drop my eyes and ansver them not 

I sit on the giass and gaze upon the sky and 

dream of the sudden splendoui of thy coming 

all the lights ablaze, golden pennons flying over 
thy car, and they at the load-side raise me from 
the dust, and set at thv side this ragged beggar 
girl a-tiemblc with shame and piide, like a cieeper 
in summer breeze 

But time glides on and still no sound of the 
wheels of thy chariot Many a jirocession passes 
by with noise and shouts and glamour of gloiy Is 
it only thou who wouldst stand in the shadow silent 
’ and behind them all ? And onl}’’ I who would wait 
and weep and weai out m’s heart in vain longing ^ 

The morning sea of silence broke into ripples of 
bud songs , and the flowers weie all meirj'’ by the 
roadside , and the wealth of gold was scatteied 
through the nft of the cltyuds while we busily went 
on our way and paid no heed 

"We sang no glad songs noi played , we went 
not to the village foi bartei , we spoke not a word 
noi smiled , we Imgered not on the way "We 
quickened our pace moie and more as the time 
sped by 

The sun rose to the mid-sky and doves cooed 
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jn the «liailc W ithorod d nn<l wlnrlrd 

in the hot nir of noon Tlio ^hop!n nl Ik>\ 
and dn-imc*! in tho nhadow of the Inmnn Xu'*' nn»l 
I laid mjaelf doKu h\ the wfttor nml ^ir trlird 
tired limb^ on the craaa 

if\ com|iaiiiona Intipheil at me in a^'orn the\ 
held tlieir lionds liipli and 1mmr<l on ni\«r 

looked hnok nor rioted the\ \ftiinh»Ml m tho li tnnt 
blue hnz< Tlic\ cm <cd man\ meadiwa nn I hilN 
and pn« e<l ihronpli atronge far awa\ c unlriea 
All honour t<» ^oa heroic boat of th intrrnnnnblo 
path ' 

SWIFTER THAN MIND 

Tlio rcftlit\ ^Inch nnderlKa tin ph'*nonn>iml 
worhl mint in tlio\er> natur«* of thinira lie nnfi tli re<l 
b) time ^pn(^ lawa of rmiaolit\ nnd nlati\H\ to 
v.hichnll imiuro laaaljecl and nin'*i ilnrefjro bo 
uunpproachablo bj mind which la llir \era rnation 
of natnre IJoanloa mmd h onh oue i h ment of our 
bcinfr Wo lm\e otlior faruUn a tfHi bt aid a our 
rainda and all tlieao facullica niuaL combine in ono 
integrated self boforo no can hnvi tlie inio and 
maximum knoi\lo Igo of tho Transcend ntal ll ality 
T-liioh wo aro fioarching ftfior nil 1 which inu^t, liow 
over, alwAja roraahi niiknon n t > ua finito In mga m 
its porfection It la thia total funotioning of tho 
wliolo man which la cnllml apintunl life na diitin 
guishod from intolleotunl moral or ethical noti\itj 
anti which ondowa man >nth thnt intuition or 
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Trhich lm\o tlioir onRin in the lipnrt of man ‘ It 
la man " pa^a ‘ wlio conlnin^ thf aecrot 

of t)jo world man with lin lo\t of initli lin s n^o 
of onlor nml Im rciponaibiliiv for riRlit Nature 
mav bo oxprc^iC<l in mailiomatic* but n t man who 
Ims conconoj tiu btieiioo of malhomatu to o'cpro*t'i 
the corrcspoiuloncc which ho b tw n Uio 

order of nature and th working of hn \n mind 
It H concoiv able that inn lianitnl sen nc nii In pr^ 
■dace in aoino ilcatant future a robot a on ainro 
whioli thinks and boliovo^ ami thua maN du| licato 
the mcclmnicAl actiMtios of a toan a life Hnt it 
la not concoivablo that auch a robot whnto\cr ho 
thinka and IkjIictos wouhl octuali^ core oboul Ina 
toouplita and belief# Ho would never oak if ft thinR 
la tree never a^arob for on annwor to the qafation 
aa to w lij It I# true It is this concern for tho trutli 
of all wo saj and do that is ceniral to tlio life of 
man and that makes mail to bo somriliinR wholly 
Boparatc from all physical phenumona and thus m 
osionco a spmtual reolitj 

Profeasor Finstoin, tho famous aullior of tlio 
theory of Polatintj olso drew attention of the think 
mg world to this ai{H)ct of tho relation of iiltimato 
knowlogo to cxpononcos otliur tbaa those baaed 
on tli9 application of aonio organs and luontal 
faoulties This love and rcganl for tnith aa tho 
cbaractoriitio quality of Uumau soul lias boon vory 
nicely exprossod m Uio following words b> EinHtoin 
in lus preface to'MrAare m Science going T' by 
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Piofes^oi i\[a\ Plauclv SponUnij^^ of the wliole-licnr- 
tccl <.le\ otion of men of science to tho ^^o^k of rc- 
soaicli lie '^avs — 4 Mic slat*' of iniiul wliK'li furni- 
shes the ilriviDjj; pov\Gi hero le^emblcs that of the 
deAOtce oi flic iover The IonfX-sus(ainc<! e/fort, is 
not inspired I13’ any set plan 01 purpose Its inspi- 
ration arises tioin a hnn^ei oi tlic soul ’ 

Profc-3''Oi Einsiein, al-.o dreiy atteniion of the 
thiulvinp: world to the lohilion of ulliinate knouledfrc 
to expei.onccs other than those based on the appli- 
cation of St use organ and mental faculties •whenm 
dune, 1030 , in a tallc with a 1 ( How scientist ho said 
‘‘Speaking oi the spuitthat infoims modern scientific 
investigation, I am of the opinion that all the finer 
speculations 111 the realm of science spring from 
a deep leligious feeling and that without such feel- 
ing they would not he fiuitful ” He luithci cleared 
himself on this point wlien he said, 111 leph to an- 
other question “Tlio intuifive and constructive spiri- 
tual faculties must come into plav wherevei a 
body of scienrific truth is concciiiod A body of 
scientific truth may be built up ■with the stone 
and moitai of its own teachings, logically arranged 
but to build it up and understand it you must bung 
into play the construchve faculties of the aitist 
No house can be built with a stone and mortar 
alone Personally I find it of the highest importance 
to bung all the various faculties of the under- 
stand iiig into co-operation By this I mean that 
our moral leanings and tastes, our sense of beauty 
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and rchpioti'^ instinru nro nil tnbiitnrv forces >n 
hclpinp tlio roiiontnp fttcn!t> towinli in liiRhcit 
achievements 

Agnm m liis preface to MlArre it Science going f 
b} Prof "Max Plnnck he orapliasircs tli sime point 
of the inabilil\ of reasoning fnoultN lo fnlliom the 
m\stcrv of nature in the follouinc won! — 

‘T’lnis the supreme task of the pIiNsuist is the 
discovers of tile most genorml olem' laws from 

winch the world pictcre can 1 h ihiliireil li^mlK 
Bnt there is no lopcal way lo iho »li«eo\orN of 
these elemental law* There ii nnh tin w n of 
intuition 

0 thus see that neither miml nor senses 
arc the real source of know loco about the ullimato 
realities It is not the sense p m ption nor o\on the 
mental eonceptions whiali ptve us the trot liRlit 
This illumination can oiilj oomo from the exje,n 
cjiccs (jaine<l Uirouph onr iimormost boioRs In 
other w ords tho p soace of iho phejiomoiml world 
cannot bo discovered throutrli ph\ iral or mental 
faculties but can onls bo soon ihrouRh sjunlual 
cxponenco “It is tins ex|K*nence whioli a j>oot 
fools as ho pares upon a noli landscapo It h this 
orpononco wluoh wo all lia\o whoa wo look npon 
a sunsot or a qniol sot It la this oipononco which 
prompts a man to laj down his lifo for his 
ideal or for his fnond It is tho cxponenco of 

tho saint as lio hoars tho voico of liis oonsciouco and 
of tho seer who oatolies tho vision of tho pnro desiro 
It w this cxpenonco which is ponuino m contrast 
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•with what IS not first hand It is this experience that 
Wordsworth felt when he said — 

‘‘That serene and blessed mood, 

In which the afiections gently lead ns on 
Untill, the breath of the coipoieal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we aie laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul” 

Nothing could give us a truer pictuie of the 
authors of Upamshadas sitting absorbed in their 
meditation, pondering over the deepest problems of 
the origin and destiny of the univeise than the above 
beautiful lines of Wordsworth 

Alfred Noyes, the great English poet, sums 
up the views of the leading scientist of the present 
day as also of the ancient Aryan sages with regard 
to the true avenue of knowledge in the tollowing 
words in his famous poem ‘Watchmen of the sky ” 
Is there no song 

To touch this moving universe of law 

With ultimate light, the glimmer of that great 

dawn 

Which over our ruined altars yet shall break 
In purer splendour and restoie mankind 
From darker dreams than even Lucretius knew 
To vision of that one Power which guides the 

world ? 

How shall men find it ? Only though those 

doors 

Which, opening inward, in each separate soul 
Give each man access to that soul of all 
Living within each hie, not to be found 
Or known, till, looking inward each alone 
Meets the unknowable and eternal God” 
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all of a sudden ]t flashed through my mmd that 
my mother was theie At once 1 stopped and went 
back to hei and touched her feet She held my 
hand, looked into my face and said — ■'‘You have come” 
Callousness is anothei reason why we can not 
see even partially the presence of the divine in and 
around us Our faculties are not sensitive enough 
to be conscious o£ that which needs such a keen 
sensibihty to be felt and perceived To be made 
sufficiently sensitive, these senses require to be clean- 
ed to the very height of efficiency While even a speck 
of dust on the floor of his house or any single article 
at a wrong place in his drawing room upsets a refined 
Enghsh man, even heaps of dust in the corner of 
my living room do not m the least ]ar in my eyes 
Similarly a samt and a seer with a pure heart and 
clear conscience sees defi.nite signs of the divine 
presence all around him where nothing but dead 
matter meet my eyes 

God is beyond the leach of senses even 'With 
the aid of forces of nature because the senses can 
make us conscious of tne phenomena only To reach 
the reality underlying the phenomenal world is, 
therefore, beyond them depth, “ When from the 
human heart”, says Su Arthur Eddington, the 
gr^test British Astronomer, “ the ciy goes up> ” 
S't IS it all about ” It is no answer to look 
only at that part of experience which comes to us 
oUj^h certain sensory organs and say it is about 
ms and chaos a univeise of fiery globes mo'viug 
mpending doom — Rather is it about a spirit m 




“rho pronlcvt tint Initnnn ‘'Onl c\<^r flop 5 

{() vf"’ <>nmPtlnnp: Iluii'lio^K of p- oplo ffui talk 
foi oi'.p v.ko Unnk‘- Imt tlioii-autls c,i!i tliiiik for one 
•v’-lio ( fin ‘-re 'J’n <-('0 rlearh i*- j)oP)r\, phiU*‘-oi)h\ 
Tn<l loli^xion. all in one'* 

Tlu'^ ‘-pping nliont uliioli Hu‘-kin '))• .iK- not 
liCo\r‘\(n tlip ‘-.line a‘' Effing uMh jjm-u'il It 

1-, V hat tlic lIiiKiu p)nlf>-opln‘r- rail I ) su'-n ” ainl 
IS something (piUi (iK.inti fiion the or>ii'mr\ plnsi- 
C!il M^ion It is a mo i> of r <>nv( lon'-m \\hhh is 
mnrli hmliei tluin that «>f --.mis,-, ^h** innpiuuiion 

nml the iiitclletf imliMtln ilK If i- this mode oi 
cliuct ipjno u h of fhe soul to the leilitv utiieh is 
(alhd spHitu.il iiisieht aud u hudi is at I him il ‘Wlien 
the pouers of the mind .in' tuscil and ueili'd, omh- 
bt limned .md rr Mlali/ed h\ intense iiKstKal (oeern- 
tiatmu ind unilieiiion' .iml the uhole niteimt self 
becomes an iinmensi'h Inoghi' iied oigin oi spnitnal 
np])iohen'>ion is c niii'sjiotulctue \\ ith the hmI world 
to ^\huh it hclong-,” 

But It IS not God alone who is im ompiehensj- 
blc by mind and senses “dnsf as imjiossible m if. 
too to niiivo at the meaning and stgnificanc.' of 
beauty oi love or goodness bv methods ot de^eiijdion 
01 b\ causal c\planatu)ns Xo jnocess of uiiah sis 
110 piling up ol desenptue accounts, no imcrsion 
to nnlcccdont causes bungs us any noaroi to wlinlwc 
mean bv beauty, goodness, oi loio And ver, nothing 
is more leal nothing is more eci'ain, nothing is more 

* O 


‘Paihnayi, to the licalihj of Go(V’ Rufins :M .Jones 
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*igni6cant to iis tlitin anj ono of these so-oallotl 
mtnnsio values 

Tlioro arc three wajs of ncqtiinnp knowlctlpo 
nam‘'h exponouco reasonmp am! intnUivo 

approhension Through senses wo knou tlio outer 
oharaotors of objects such as colour, sliap< hoaviiicss 
etc The data Rapplie<I b\ the sensos an thou 
Trorkeil upon bv reason which b_j proco s < f unnKsis 
and sMitliesis fjiws us the concoptnal pictu o of the 
cxtcroal world Obviously the k/ionJfv)/?e thus 
gamed through mind b> tno applicntion of logic js 
iiuhroct and simbolic in charaoti r It depends for 
its aocumes m tlio correotness of procoptious os well 
as on the growth and oxpenon<.-e of human mind It 
IS useful knowledge no doubt as it enables ns to 
control the working of our physical environment 
Bat It IS not enough to givo us an adequate appre- 
hension of the real naturo of things It is of tho 
type of opinion ancl as such its soundnoa dopouds 
on the mental capacity end interests of tho individual 
who holds that opinion While all men may therefore 
have more or loss tho samo knowledge about the 
density the colour tho shape and othor outor 
oharaotem of an objoot as perceived bv tho senses, 
they may uot have the same mental picture of it. 

Beside^ tho sense perceptions giro us a diroot 
information, however inadeqnato and suporfioial of 
the object as a whole while the picture presented by 
the reasoning faculty is one not of the whole but 
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of its cliffeient aspects \rhich howevei wide and 
compieheiisive they may be cannot in the very 
nature of things be as compiehensive as the totality 
of the obiect The symbolic chaiactei of the mental 
picture IS also a factor which stands in the way of 
its light and adequate appichension We under- 
stand a thing wlien wo can explain its action or 
appearance in toims with which we are already 
familial These terms serve as s} mbols and cannot 
in then very nature take the place of the ob]cct 
hovever efficicntl}’’ they may approach it in analogy 
and actual woiking A wooden bow may and does 
give us an idea of the appearance of the natural 
phenomenon which it is supposed to lepoit but it 
cannot lead us to the apprehension of the leal natuie 
of the gloiious phenomenon It is only a symbol foi 
the reality and as such cannot be its substitute A 
rainbow may be conceived as the bow of a Grod, it 
may also be conceived as a series of spectrum colours 
produced by the rays of the sun passing through 
water drops but either of the pictuies is a matter of 
opinion and a mental reflection of the reality without 
being a reality itself 

A beautiful expression of the same idea is given ^ 
by Basil Banyan in his article, “The Quest of the ^ 
Soul for Beauty,” as reported in “Grreat Thoughts'” \ 
of September, 19-32, Here is a short paragiaph fiom 
the above article — 

“One of the arrestive contrasts of life is this — 
its unmeasuied wealth and the poverty of our 
possessions Impinging close upon oiu life theie aie 
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tUo roat worlds of litemturo ond sojoncc; with their 
rare treasures and musio with her infinito fascinations 
and yot wo go on in nnromantio way so often blind 
to all their splendour and missing their manv-colonred 
joys Tho \n 8 ion is thoro but we do not see it, 
tho music 18 nnffinff in our cars, but our soul does 
not answor.,to its witchery Some obstinate limitation 
shuts us lU f^som o romodtablo defoots imprison ns 
so we h^o the Hlt\hat shonid be in oar stops tho 
-iight-fados out of our eyes and joy does not make hor 
home in our heart Ltfo is so sadly impovorishoil, 
we livo so much below tho lo\ol on which wo ought 
to movo Ono of tho greatost things tliat could 
happen to ua would be to win tlio open eye and tho 
sonsitivo oar, tho capacity to apprehend how wonlthj 
the world is m wluoh wo live 

In the light of tho abovo quotation it is clear 
that with tho necessanr training and development of 
our spfntaal faoultios of lovo beauty, and goodness 
we can live in tho constant presence of our God who 
plays with us m our childhood, shares our ambitions 
and reiipon 5 ibilitio.s in onr youth and joins us in onr 
meditations whon wo grow old 

He IB tho lifo of tho Iifo forco it is He who 
energises tho oosmio energy wluch is at the bottom of 
all that IS happening in natnro 

In tho words of Sni Attrobdtdo Girosn, “ Tho 
world 18 a cyclic movement ( Saksau’) and tho dmno 
consciousness m Space and Timo Its law and in a 
sense, its object is progression, it exists by movement 
and would be dissolvod by cessation of movement 
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But the basis of this movement is not material , it 
IS the energy of active consciousness which, by its 
motion and multiplication in different principles 
(different in appearance, the same in essence) creates 
oppositions of unity and multiplicity, divisions of 
Time and Space, lelations and groupings of circum- 
stances and causality All these things are leal in 
consciousness but only symbolic of the Being, some- 
what as the imaginations of a creative mind aie 
true representations of itself, ^mt not quite real in 
•compaiison with itself, are real with a different kind 
of reality ” 

Uptill very recently the world we live in was 
believed to be a lifeless machine which worked with 
material atoms as its parts AVe, now, however, 
know better and physicists tell us that the whole 
machinery of nature with the cosmic energy which 
makes it work is only symbolic of a higher reality 
which underlies it 

It IS this uhimate something to which the author 
alludes and to which even the apparent source of 
the universal motion, the cosmic energy, owes its 
existence In the words of Sir Brancis Young- 
husband.'- 

The universe is a giand rhythm, a rhythmic wave- 
hke use and fall ‘ As one planet was rising to the 
apex of development another -would have passed the 
apex and begun to decline But always someone, some- 


*,Hibbert Journal, January, 1933 ) 



when wonit! U nt the err i <f lovclojment an I 
alwfl\5 ^ninmio fomenhrr at th trouch T)irou^h 
all th»» Jinx and unmdinc hinu« th r nnultl 
alwajH n main the ruduniif; ! irL^,rotiii I tf ilu 
eoMme vpint from x\ht-n all actt\iti 4 uonhl Ik> 
c!on\e«l and nhtch would mimin tl unn \ fi U\ 
todavnnd for e\er " 

THAT STANDING PASSES BE\OND OTHERS 
AS THE^ RUN 

The idea (hat the ultimat naiilN |4 niifnthum 
jihlo h\ human facnltiea indivi Inalh la iM'aniifnlh 
brought OQl in ihe follotrin^ vrr«i a of Kahir a<< 
translated h} Ur Rahindra \«th nml unotnl 

b\ Dr Radha Knslman tn hit llihben J>^tur for 
192n — 

‘‘Thera 11 endlc*i worhl O n)\ brother and 
ihoro H the namelci 4 Btinj, of whom nought can bo 
said Old) he knowa it who lias reai hrd that region 
u js other than all that in hear I and haid \o form 
no bod) no kngtli, no breadth 11 ^ thoro lion 
-can I tell )on that which u u i 

Brahman m stable, iiamutabh nml inllnito u lido 
o\cr^ thing clw we seo 111 the world la in motion 
This motion, liowotcr, is not purjHjscleiH In 
tlio wonis of bir Artliur li/dtlingtou, ^^hatc\or 
jnstification at the Konrcc \ro acco[)t to Miuhcato tho 
reality of Ihu cxiorna! world il can acurccl) fad to 
admit on tho samo footing much that nt ouuido 
phybical science I would rather jiut it that aii) 
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raising o£ tlie question, of reality in its transcendental 
sense ("wlietlier tlie question emanates from the world 
of physics or not) leads us to a perspective from 
•which we see man not as a bundle of sensory im- 
pressions, hutcouscioub of purpose and responsibilities 
to which the external world is subordinate From 
this perspective we recognise a spiiitual world along- 
side the physical world 

‘‘ Progress towards an understanding of the n on- 
sensory constituents of our nature is not likely to 
follow similar lines, and indeed is not animated by 
the same aims If it is felt that this difference is so 
wide that the phrase spiritual world is a misleading 
analogy, I will not insist on the term All I would 
claim IS that those who in the search for truth start 
from consciousness as a seat of self-knowledge with 
interests and responsibilities not confined to the 
material plain, are just as much facing the hard facts 
of experience as those who start from consciousness 
as a device for reading the indications of spectros- 
cope and micrometers ” 

There is thus a definite purpose to which we are 
all being led by the cosmic forces and there is also a 
reality of which the whole of the world stuff with its 
manifold activities is symbolic But what this pur- 
pose and this reality is, it is impossible for the 
material forces at oui command to discover It is 
these sensual, material and mental forces which are 
designated by the word gods in Upanishad These 
gods have given us our physical science no doubt , 
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it 18 witli their help that wo have bcon able to bring 
into order a regular host of apparonth unrelated 
phenomena It la with the help of thcJJO gods also 
that we can make predictions that come off true 
Bat, however efficient those mafenal end mental 
forces may be m dealing with matter and its laws 
and however quiok their discoveries in the domain 
of physical science with their nmnmg ever so fast 
they have failed to reach the one who though stand 
mg ifl BtiU ahead of them To quote Sir Arthur 
Eddington effaia, ‘ Descriptions of iho phenomena 
of atomic physics have an extraordinary vividneas 
"We see the atoms with tbeir girdles of oironlating 
electrons darting hither and thither, colliding and 
rebounding Free electrons torn from the girdles 
hurry awaj a hundred times faster oamng sharply 
round the atoms with side shps and hair breadth 
escapes The truants are caught and attached to the 
girdles and the escaping energy shaLea the ether mto 
vibrations E-rays impmge on the atoms and toss 
the electrons into higher orbits "We see eleotrona 
falling back again, sometimes by steps sometimes 
with a rash caught m a oul-de-eao of metastabilicy, 
hesitating before ‘ forbidden passages Behmd it 
all the quantum regulates eaoh change with mathe 
matical precision This is the sort of piotare that 
appeals to our understanding no insubstantial page- 
ant to fade like a dream 

The spectacle is bo fascinating that we have 
perhaps forgotten that there was a time when we 
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■wanted to be told what an election is The question 
was uevei answered No familial conceptions can 
he woven lonnd the election it beloiifjs to the 
waiting list Similarly the desciiption of the process 
must be taken with a gram of salt The tossing up 
of the electron is a conventional way of depicting a 
particular change of state of the atom which cannot 
really he associated with movements m space as 
microscopically conceived Some thmg unknown is 
doing we dont know what that is what oiu theory 
amounts to ” “We can grasp the tune but 

not the player ” Trinculo might have been referring 
modern physics in the words,” “This is the tune of 
our catch, played hy the pictuie of Nobody ” 

It will thus be seen that it is only the outer 
character of the external world that our senses help 
us to see and it is only an incompleti vaew of the 
reality which our intellects and minds enable us to 
conceive While the senses supply us with the 
knowledge of visible quahties of objects, the logic 
by the processes of analysis and synthesis systema- 
tises this kno-wledge and helps us to handle and con- 
trol the working of these objects Senses sujiply us 
with the data, intellect gives us the explanations of 
what the senses perceive Both, howevei, are con- 
fined to the external appearance of the objects and 
fail to take us to their very heart , while the data 
supplied by the senses a’-e superficial, the explana- 
tions given by the mental faculties are only symbolic 
m character As symbols used by intellect to explain 
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the perceived reality are anythinff bnt the reality it 
IS obvious that bnotvledgo gained through intoUeot 
cannot bo true knowledge Besides, mao is not mind 
alone. Ho is feehngs emotions and will as well 
And the use of mental and intelleotual faculties alone 
for the apprehension of reality la not therefore ade 
quate for the attainment of the aim in view When 
asked what is spirit, the reply of the Upanishad is 
"It la none of what wo see in the phenomenal world 
of matter and force nor is it the vital organisation 
will or the mind bat it la aomotlimg which under 
lies them all , which croatoa them and which thus 
forma the basis of their being and background 

Professor ■William James the famous Amencan 
Psychologist bears testimony to the fact of minds 
inability to comprehend fully the nature of the 
spintual reality by his own personal oipenonce m 
the following inimitable words* — 

Writing to his wife in 1898, a mystenal ex 
penenoe which oocurred to him in the Aderomdacka 
one night, when he was working on his Gifford 
lecture which afterwards constituted Varieties of 
Eeligious Expenenoe , calls it holding an indes- 
cribable meeting in his breast with the minor gods 
of the inner hfe He speaks of “its intensive aigni 
ficanoe, ita everlasting freshness, ‘its intense appeal ’ 
and then he oonolndes ' ‘In point of fact I can't 
find a single word for all that sigoifioance and don t 
know whit it was significant of so there it remains, 
a mere boulder of impression ’ 

Pathwayt to tht r^aUty of by fiufia iL Jonej Pa 
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A westera mystic who has been described the 
most subtle and original spiritual writer in the 
English language penned his spiritual experiences 
in the early second half of the fourteenth century in 
the following significant words — Nothing remains of 
thy woiking mind but a naked intent, stretching 
unto Grod, not clothed in any special thought of G-od 
how He is in Himself or in any of His woiks but 
only that He is as He is” 

The ultimate leality is thus something winch 
can be felt but cannot be logically proved It is, 
therefore, an object of faith The mystic, the Hishi, 
and the prophet believe in its existence because they 
see it all around themselves and as it has been light- 
ly said, “live move and have their being in it ” 
Even the scientist who only yesterday believed his 
senses and his logic to be the only instiuments for the 
discovery of the highest tiuths is nature, today has 
learnt a different lesson as the result of closei study 
of himself and of the nature around him Today he 
he sees a definite purpose to which all nature is 
moving Today he thmks it essential to have faith 
not only in the purpose and the unseen hand which is 
constantly guiding the material universe to achieve 
the purpose but to have faith as the essential pre- 
requisite even for the discovery of material laws 
Thus James Murphy, a well known living scientist 
writing about Professor Max Planck the author of 
the quantom theory in his introduction to ‘‘Where is- 
Science going”, says — 

“He (Prof Max Planck) has said that the mscrip- 
tion on the gate of the temple of science indicating 
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condition on which ftlono her d''NOt inH\ ont^r 
H — \omu<t hnvo fniMi Ranninp tlironph all 
hi^ work and all that he aaicl or there 

alwflNs this Rohlen ihroad of a hvinpr faith in the 
nltimnto purjio^c of creation ** 

Tlio follownnR line^ from the atono ^rapine ro 
port of the contenwtion hold botnecn Profoisop< 
Einrtoin Max Planck and lamoa Murphj ai pitcn 
in ^ ]] hert it iSci?n« ffomj? '* also oraphtisiscs the 
need of faith in tho approh nsion of nil truth 
whether apintaal or mnionnl m Prof Max Plantk s 
own wortls — 

PLA^CK — 

* Tho churches appear to be unable to supplj 
that apintaal anchor«ipo which io man) people are 
scekiiiR And «o tho people turn in other directions 
Tho difficult) which orpraniscil n ligion finds in 
appeahug to Uio people nowada\a is that its appeal 
neceAsarilj demands tho behoving spirit or what is 
generall) called faith In all ronod state of Bcopti 
oism this appeal receives onh a poor response 
Hence )on ha\o a iiumbor of prophets ofTonngsub- 
sUtuio wares '* 

MURPHY — 

“So jou thiok that acienco in tins particular 
might bo a substitute for religion ?’ 

PLANOK — 

Not to a Bcoptioal atato of mind for soionco 
demands also the behoving spirit. Anybody who 
has been seriously engaged in soiontifto work of auj 
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Trind lealizes that over the entiance to the gates of 
the temple of science aie written the words Ye 
must have faith ” It is a quahty which the scientists 
cannot dispense with ’ 

“The man who handles a bulk of results 
obtained fiom an experimental piocess must have an 
imaginative picture of the law that he is pursuing 
He must embody this in an imaginary hypothesis 
The reasoning faculties alone will not help him 
forward a step, for no ordei can emerge from that 
chaos of elements unless there is the constructive 
quality of mind which builds up the order by a pro- 
cess of elimination and choice Again and again the 
imaginary plan on which one attempts to build up 
that order breaks down and then we must try an- 
other This imaginative vision and faith in the ulti- 
mate success are indispensable The pure rationahst 
has no place here 

“These stories circulate in regard to neaily 
ever}7-body whose name is before the pubhc As 'a 
matter of fact, Kepler is a magnificent example of 
what I have been saying He was alwaj s hard up 
He had to suffei disillusion after disillusion and even 
had to beg for the payment of the arrears of his salary 
by the Reichstag in Regensburg He had to un- 
dergo the agony of having to defend his own mother 
against a public indictment of witchcraft But one 
can realise, in studying his life, that what lendered 
him so energetic and tiieless and productive was the 
profound faith he had in his own science, not the 
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by our human powers of mental conception , but 
we can perceive its harmony and beauty as we 
struggle towards an understanding of it ’ 

'‘Not only that, but we must admit as certain 
the truth that the absolute can never finally be 
grasped by the researcher The absolute le^iresents 
an ideal goal which is always ahead of us and 
which we can never reach This may be a depress- 
ing thought , but we must bear with it We are 
in a position similai to that of a mountaineer who is 
wandering over unchartered spaces, and never knows 
whether behind the peak which he sees in front 
of him and which he tries to scale there may not 
be another peak stiU beyond and higher up Yet 
it is the same with us as it is with him The value 
of the journey is not in the journey’s end but in 
the journey itself ” 

“As to the first point, that about the discovery 
•of new mysteries This is undoubtedly true Science 
cannot solve the ultimate mysteiy of nature. And 
that IS because, in the last analysis, we ouiselves 
are part of nature and therefore part of the mystery 
that we are tiying to solve ” 

PLANCK — 

Of course it is clear There is no doubt what- 
soever that the stage at which theoretical physics 
has now arrived is beyond the average human 
faculties, even beyond the faculties of the great 
discoverers themselves What, however, you must 
lem ember is that even if we progressed rapidly in 
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the development of onr powers of perception we 
could not finally unravel nature s niyfltery ” 

‘ Yes, we are alwajra being brought face to 
faoo with the irrational Else we conld nt have 
faith And if we did not havo faith but ooold 
■solve every putzle m life by an application of tho 
human reason what an unbearable burden life would 
be We should have no art and no mu-^io and no 
wonderment And we ahould have no aciencc not 
only because science would thereby lose ita chief 
Attraction for its own followers namely, the persuit 
of the unbuotvabie— but also because science would 
lose the comer stone of its own structure, which 
IS the direct perception by consciousneas of the 
ezietence of external reahty As Eins tein has said 
you could not be a scientist if you did not know that 
the external world existed m reality, hot that 
knowledge la not gamed by anv process of reason 
mg It 13 a direct peroepbon and therefore lu its 
nature akm to what we oaU Faith It is a meta 
physical belief Now that is sometbmg which the 
sceptic questions m regard to religion but it is 
the same m regard to science ’ 

‘ Science as snob can never reaUy take the place 
of religion 



5TH ‘MANTRA’ 

^5- ^rferr^n^m iivji 

-o 

“ That moves ami that moves not \hat is far 
and the same is neai that is within all this and that 
also IS outside all tin- ” 

“There is an eternal leahty ’ savs Plato in 
the s\mposmm, foievei hauntiufrns with its picsence, 
which tianscends aiij’’ finite evpeiionce of it — an 
Eternal Beauty that neither vaxes noi wanes 
hut at the same time finite objects, beautiful faces, 
beautiful souls, fan foims, noble cieations, and 
lottv actions aie windows throup:h which the human 
soul here in a woild of mutabilit} catches p^limpses 
of that Eternal Beautv, — is fused and kindled with 
a passion of love for it and beholds thiou"h the 
finite window of hero and now the infinite Beautv 

4 / 

that IS both heie and yondei ” 

In contmuation of 4th ‘Mantra.', this ‘Mantra’ 
also asserts all pervasiveness of God and declares 
that the same reality that in essence is one stable, 
immutable, “Ish”, manifests itself in the ever- 
changing phenomenal woild also Motion implies 
change As manifested in the phenomenal woild 
He moves because it is He who is at the bottom of 
all cosmic activity But this does not mean that 
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the piimaiy position Accoiclmg to tins latter 
school of thought existence in this woihl a siiaie 
and a meaningless bniden imposed inexphcablv 
on the soul by itself which must be cast aside as 
soon as possible 

Both of these schools of thought attempt to 
solve the enigma ot life but they do so by cutting 
the goidian knot violcntl}* Each one ot them 
looks at only one side of the picture and is thus 
either foi the phenomenal world oi foi the woild 
of ideas and ideals The solution offered by the 
Upanishad on the other hand aims at leconciling 
these two extreme mews and gives a philosophy 
which IS based upon synthesis lathei than analysis 
In the inimitable words of Sii Auiobindo Grliosh, 
‘‘ The U panishad tries instead to got hold oi the 
extreme ends of the knot, disengage and jilace them 
along side of each other in a lelease that will be 
at the same time a right placing and relation It 
will not qualify oi subordinate unduly an 3’' of the 
extremes, although it recognises a dependence oi 
one on the other Renunciation is to go to the 
extreme but also enjoyment is to be equaU}’- mtegial, 
Action has to be complete and ungrudging, but also 
freedom of the soul from its works must be absolute , 
unity utter and absolute is the good but this abso- 
luteness has to be brought to its highest teim by 
including in it the whole infinite multiplicity of 
things ” 

Another principle asserted by this Maniba is that 
of all pervasiveness of God, a truth which has taken 
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humaiiitj contunes to umlerstaml oml \\hic]i has 
not boon rculiaeil ovou optil iio^ tlio orthodox 
sections of o\ou aomo of the most mtlcK spread roll 
gions of tho world According to tho som* tic 
roligiona for oxamplo, Go<l has Ins abixlo in tho 7th 
ifeavon from which cxoUod po ition Iln jyovoms 
tho world through tho agoncj of angola It m, how 
over not mj* buainoss hero to oontrotert tin \iot\ 
nor IS It nocoasar^ to do so ns onliglitoncd opinion 
IS already sssorting itseU ogamst tliH \iow oven m 
tho most backward sections of tho religious uorhl 


HE IS FAR AND THE SAME IS NEAR 
God IS all iwrvadmg on<l is thus both far and 
near Takou m a difforunt sense, liowotor ho is 
far from those who aro of matcnahstic nttitmlo of 
mind Theso people identify thoinsolvo with tho 
flosh and thus forgot ihoir truo solves God is 
thoreforo too far away from thorn to bo soon "Whon 
however stnppod of all that la extranoous to tho 
soul the^ recogmso tlioir Lmsliip with tlio nnu’orsal 
spirit then they live in tho conatant prosoneo of 
God and thus for them, in that happy state, Ho is 
not far but near Ho is therefore far from some and 
near to others Or to put it differently, lie is far 
from OBO who is materialistically minded but near to 
tho same peraoo when ho toms his fjww from matter 
to soul It all depends on one a stage of spiritual 
development 
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Spiritual life thus oonsi'^ts in I lie restoration of 
tlie lost kinship bct-ncen the inflividnal and the 
uin\eisal soul and can be best allaincd bv the re- 
placement of the individual %vill bv the Dnine vnll 
in man This lesignation of the sell to the vSupieine 
"Will only means a protrrcssive attcinjit at transcend- 
ence from the individual to the universal plane and 
can be best achieved by a strict ethical discipline 
as well as by the cultivation of -what constitutes the 
whole of the human self, namclv intellect, vill and 
emotions tliiough prayei. contemplation and vir- 
tuous deeds Thus to be neat the Eternal Soiiicc of 
Purity and Tiutli and to bo able to see it face to 
face one must become true and puie A fruoloiis 
and lestless person who is b?in<T tossed about by 
the eddies and cunents of the tnibulont stream of 
material evistcnce cannot hope to be ncni Him who 
is the one uuchangfing Reality iindeilviii" tins iini- 
verse of constant change God is always far from 
such people On the other liand a self-collected 
person who has come into vital touch with the 
spiiitual enviionment by thorough mastery over 
himself and bj’ self- resignation to the Divine "Will 
IS not only near God but “ livos, moves and has 
his being” m His constant presence The following 
passage from Plotinus, quoted in Hibbert Lectures 
foi 1929, gives a vivid desciiption of the happy 
condition of such a person, “ Oftentimes when I 
awake out of the slumbei of the hody, and come 
to a realizing sense of myself, and, retiring from 
the world outside, give myself up to inward con- 
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tomplation I bohold a Tvondcrful boaiit} Ibolio\c^ 
then, that I belong to n higher and better world 
and I stnro to do\olop ^nthin mo a plonoos life 
and to become one with the go<lheacl Vnd b} tins 
moans I receive anoh an oiierp^ of life that I nso 
abovo tho world of thinga ’ 

The above is a charming piotnro indeed and 
18 one with which o\oryono of us will naturally 
like to idontif> himself bat this bhssfnl life cannot 
be had bj merely wishing lU In tho inimitable 
words of Dr Radlia Knshnan “balvation is attainotl 
not 80 much by placating GchI as by tmiisfonning 
our being, by aobieviiig acortoin ijoahtj and bar 
moD} of tho passions throogh soM.ro solf-disciplino 
Tho effort IS cosily \o tnoks of absolution or 
paymoDt by prox), no greased paths of amooth 
organs and stained glass windows can help us much 
Tho spirit has to bo stripped bare if it is to attain 
its goal 

“ ileditation is tho way to solf disoovory By 
it wo turn our miud homeward and establish contact 
with tho oreativo contro To know tlio truth wo 
have to deepen ouniolves and not merely widen tlio 
snrfoco Silence and quiet are nocossary for tho 
profound alteration of our being and tlie^ aro not 
easy in onr age Disoiplino and restraint will holjj 
us to put onr consciousness into relation with the 
Supreme “WTiat is called “tapah’ is a porsistont on 
deavour to dwell in the divine and develop a trans- 
figured life It IS the gathering up of all dispersed 
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eneigies, the intellectual powers, the heait’s emotioos, 
the Yvtal desires, nay the veiy physical being itself, 
and concentrating them all on the supreme goal 
The rapidity of the piocess depends on the intensity 
of the aspiration, the zeal of the mind for Grod ” 

The present verse along with the previous one 
can also be taken as confessing the inability of 
human mind to giasp and describe the Great Truth 
which cannot be understood but can only be ex- 
perienced To quote Di Radha Kiishnan once again 

“ Hinduism admits that the unquestionable 
content of the experience is that about which 
nothing more can be said The deeper and more 
intimate a spiritual experience, the more readily 
does It dispense with signs and symbols Deep 
intuition IS utterly silent Through silence we 
‘ confess without confession ’ , that the glory 
of spiritual life is inexplicable and beyond the 
reach of speech and mind It is the great unfathom- 
able mystery and words aie treacherous ” 

The idea of the inability of man to comprehend 
mentally the Supreme Reality has also been beauti- 
fully expressed in the following inscription on a, 
statue of Isis in the Egyptian city of Sais “I am 
all that hath been, and that is and that shall be, 
and no mortal hath ever raised my veil ” Hooker 
in his Ecclesiastical Policy (1-2) observes — “Dange- 
rous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far 
into the doings of the Most High , whom although 
to know be life, and joy to make mention of his 
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namo Mt ouraoundo^t knowlc n, to know that 
vrc know iiim lot an itirleo I ho h n ith'^r c.in kuow 
him ami our aafo^t oloqa« i n nimtr him is 

oar sileiico, Trlion tto confess writliont cinfossion 
that his pljfV is inexplicable, his f,rearii n ah iro oar 
cnpacit\ and rcaoh lie is abjn uni 'wi, upon 
cartli Tlioreforo It boho\cth onr w Dr 1 t h wrir) 
and few* *■ 

Tho Snpromo Rcalitv is thus not an > j( ot tD 
bo andoratood b\ human mind It is on tho other 
band tho \on fonndatiou on which all an! ratsnd 
ing rests and is thas tho aory comiition of knowlodgo 
To quote once more frim tho jjreat work of 
Piofosaor Ridlm Knshimn • 

^It IS the otomal light which is nDt ono of the 
things scon bat tho condition of sooin^ The 
ultimate condition of beinj, where all dnahtios 
disappears w hero life and ileath do not mattor since 
they spring from it, whoro upirit 8C*cm8 to onjoj 
spirit and reason does not stir can bo expressed only 
in the negative terms Tho Upaniahail ond Samkara 
tr^ to expre-^ tho nataro of the ultimote being m 
negative tonus “Tho C30 goes not thither uor 
speech nor mind 

• QaoteJ by Hr HadUa K.ri8hn»n la An Idfolxit Viaxd 
of Life, 

• An Idealitt Vino of Lift 



6th ‘mantra’ 

TTc^TK ^ 5T 11 ^ 11 

“ "Who so seeth all tilings in the self, and self 
in eveiy thing, fiom that he will not hide ” 

After af&rmmg in the jirevious ‘mantra’ the im- 
manence, all-perva«:iveness and tianscendence of God 
the Upanishad noiv declares that the nniveise Moth 
all its apparent multiplicity and discoid is leally 
one whole, that all existences are permeated by one 
spirit, and that if only oui eyes could open to this fact 
of facts we shall find tlie world around us not a 
place of strife and stiuggle but one full of harmony, 
aglow with fire of love and bright with the light 
of knowledge As Chandogya Upanishad puts it, 
He “ IS above, below, behind, befoie, to the right 
and to the left ” In the inimitable words of 
Eckhart, “The leboin soul is as the eye which having 
gazed into the sun thencefoiwaid sees the sun m 
eveiy thing ’ ‘ 

Geoige Eox, the famous English preacher also 
teaches us the same lesson of learning “ to see all 
things in the Universal Spiiit ” 

Foi India this conception of the existence of 
the Invisible sui rounding and peimeating the visible, 

"'An Idcah^i T’tcjt of Life pae,e 110 
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tlio Snpmfon^iblo sustaining ibo sensible on 1 tlio 
InfinUo Mtolisinp tbo timte i* at least as old os tin 
beginning of Imman spinlual coniciousncss In 
the prepimnl wonN of Sn Anrobindo bhoyb, ‘bht 
was aliN 0 to tho groatness of raatcrml laws ami forces 
she had a keen o\o for the importona^ of the p!i\sical 
sciences sho knew hon to organiso the. arin of 
orelinar\ life But she aaw that tl i phvsjcal 
doca not pet its fall sense until it stan Is m nght 
relation to the snpm pliNiocal she saw that tin 
•comploxiti of tho nnnerse could not be explained 
in the present terms of man or seen bj his snjitr 
ficial sight that there were other povtow Uhuil 
other powers withm man himself of wlncli in is 
norinallj unaware that ho is conscious onh of a 
small part of himself that the invisible always 
surrounds tho Msibk tho suprusoiisiblo tbo sensible 
oven £LS infinitt always snrroonds the finite * 

Tho spint roproseu's itself to human conscious 
ness in two forms, d< ponding cn the woy in w Inch 
wo look at It In ixlation to the animate nml m 
animate universe it np|>cnn* to us as rofleotnig tho 
changes and movements of nature participating m 
them immersed in tho consciousness of the moi o- 
ment and seeing in it its birth and death, inert nto 
and decrease, progress and change, os it cnjo\s 
tho oppositions of plcosure and pain and upholds 
and controls tho action of naluro though to the super 
floial eyes it appears to l>e goxemed by it 

•7^8 /?eTtafoance fn /nrfiq, p 10. 

*Tht lienai^ance in India *♦ 




Seen in its essence, however, the spirit is neithe];- 
born ho}' does it die It is immutable and is abso- 
lutely free from pain, pleasure, increase, decrease, 
growth and decay It stands back from the changes 
and movements of Nature — calm, pure, impartial, 
indifferent for watching them and not participating im 
them, above them as on a summit instead of being- 
immersed in the terrestrial water This calm 
Sell IS like the sky that never moves but looks 
down upon the waters below that are never at rest 

A man who sees thus God both in relation to 
the phenomenal woild and in His essence it is 
really he who knows Him and from such a man 
He never hides himself Mark the significance of 
the woid sees here It is not thinking, having in- 
formation ot, or talking about that is contempla- 
ted in this ‘mantra’ but seeing This seeing, how- 
evei, IS not as simple a matter for us poor 
mortals as it appears to be at the outset 
For one thing it requires cleansing of the 
whole being — perceptions, conceptions, feelings, 
will and the intellect “If the doors of perceptions” 
says Blake, “were cleansed, everything would 
appear to man as it is, infinite ” In the inimi- 
table words of Hi Radha Krishnan “Man, 
dwelhng in the cave of his ignorance bound 
in the chains of his stupidity and selfishness, takes 
the shadows thrown upon the farthest walls by the 
light of his own passions as realities, knows not 
that God IS there, the eternal source of light 
and life If his eyes are cleansed up, he will see 
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the Beal Kor lathia oleanaing of the indmdtial 
being an easy thing to do It needs courage of the 
highest order That is why oar greatest living 
Indian poet exohums ‘ Give me the supreme courage 
of love that is my prayer — the courage to speak, to 
do, to suffer ’ 

‘ Atiia. ’ may also mean in this verso the indi 
vidoal ag dHtinguished from the Universal Helf 
And seeing everywhere the Atwa m all ens 
tenoea and all exiatenees lu the Atxu. ' ’ wiU then 
mean complete identification of the individual soul 
with all that exists And verses 6 and 6 taken 
together may in this case be interpreted thus — 

The Sapreme Reality which in its essence is 
one, stable entity eniirely free from all the limits 
tions ol time, space and laws of causality and which 
18 therefore beyond the reaoh of human mind and 
flenses, can only be experienced by the individual 
souls bv their complete identifioation with all that 
exists Such lucky souls have been deaonbed by 
Sir Francis Younghusband in the Hibhert Journal 
for January 1938, m the following words — 

“As ardent patriots glow more fervently with the 
flpirit of their country than the average man of their 
fellows BO would they burn more fiercely with the 
•pint of the universe Afire with that spint 
they would lead a more intense and vivid hfe than 
others They would be sensitive to the very faintest 
valnation of the universe as well as consoious of 
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its great rolling rkytlims, be surely discriminative in 
cboosing "wbat stimulus to accept and "xvbat to 
reject and having selected be much, quicker in their 
response By no cumbeisome caiegoiical reasoning 
would they reach to true knowledge Straight and 
q^uick as an arrow would they pierce to the heart 
ot each situation and by sure intuition pass clear 
through knowledge to the finest understanding 
and wisdom By no heavy medium would they 
communicate with the method and knowledge ot 
lovers 

There is yet another aspect from which the 
significance of this Mantra. ’ may be seen In the 
early stage of his evolution man identifies himself 
more or less completely with matter “ Pkakriti ” 
which he sees, hears and smells is for nim the only 
reality Actual for him is the real also He is in 
one woid a materialist He cannot at this primary 
state of existence see through the phenomenal world 
and visualise the Fundamental Beality which under- 
lies all phenomena The golden cover of matter 
conceals this reality and does not permit him to see 
his surroundings in their essence and in their true 
perspective Man thus remaining ignorant of his 
own true self as well as the truth of his sui round- 
lags becomes an easy prey to egoistic feelings He 
puts himself in opposition to the lest of the world 
and in course of time repression, shrmking, dislike 
fear, hatred, and other similar perversions of feelings 
take possession of his mentality Discord, struggle 
and competition are for him the fundamental lawsof 
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CTXlfnr*' \\ uIj «»haiirrniPnt nf con rioti 
bov.c\ r mnij to i» « lupi olf ami hi' sur 

roun lint:^ n' thov ri ilh an In < nr o rf ntm 
pli\ 1 il ron'fiou'n pvc'plict t» ni tifTl nml lli 
Ifttt r ultimntoh t > 'pmiunl con ctoii n It i' nt 
thi' In t J'tnp llmt one ucch ilm 'j iriiunl i main in 
till' nninorKc and lioromc' con cn ui \ il nil jicr 
\n*linR spirit winch I in nn 1 he\oiil u iiiuir'c 
In tlie inimitniih u nr 1 of hr R-olha Ki ! nnn he 
nov. rrah <?' that The troth of the utu\ t ; nut a 
mathematical oquniion * r a kmematten) \ t n r a 
hiolopcnl ndju'tmeni ora p'\«h>lopcnI [I'lnli ni r 
cthicil intliM Inili ni Imt a {mtuii orj^nni-nn TIi 
lower V .0 (le<con I tlie m »r cl ar mat Ik* otir 
knowledge Mntlicmntn il kninlinlce nn\ !« \ n 

mneh elonrcr than mr knowledcc >f the u irld n' n 
clo'cd cnerf;etic <tetn wliirli mn\ Ik thinr than 
a knowle<lpp of it a** the entirouiD nt if lih nnil 
'ontionco Tlie hnowletlpe of our eh e a itlnenl 
Ikhdrs mriN bo ranch clearer than tlmt of tho world 
QS 'pint anti yet Jt i' tliia m>Btinou' unclear and 
inarticulate kiiowletlgo that bnnp^ or rliRCKt to 
renhtv ’ 

It iR nho at till' alnpe of tlovolnpmcnt of tho 
cotmio apintnal rch'o of man that tho Unixcr^nl ^nl 
inntead of alinnkintr ami oiadmj; oxpo'O' ihm'eli to 
ninnfl now m all Hia nakednoM In tlm nnimtablo 
words of Dr Tagore, for ua ordinary men, “ I ifo is 
a theatro whoro tho otornal Io\o ilrama of the snnl is 
bomp ataged To bo onconaotons if this spmtual 
oxlstonco IB like sitting in tho tlioitro v-ith our bioks 
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to tlie stage -wiieie we see the gilded pillars and de- 
coiations, we watch the coming and going of the 
erowd, and when the light is put out at the end we 
ask out selves in bewildeiment what is the meaning of 
it all ” 

As soon as, however, we become conscious of 
the spiiitual domain the lealitj becomes visible and 
we exclaim with Sii Antbui Eddington, perhaps the 
greatest living Bntish astionomer, “ When from the 
human heart the cry goes up, what is it all about, 
it is no answer to look onh’ that part of the ex- 
perience which comes to us thiough certain sensoiy 
organs and say it is about atoms — a umveise of 
fiery globes moving to impending doom — rather is it 
about a spirit in which truth has its shrine with 
potentiality of self-fullfilment in its lesponses to duty 
and right ” 

There is a coirespoudence between the outside 
world and my mner self as shown by the fact tbat 
for every event which occurs in the material universe 
there IS a corresponding event within me also The 
sun appears in the univeise outside me and there is 
the corresponding sun which dlnmines my innei 
being and enables me to see what is invisible to the 
matenahstic e^e 

Then again the rise of this latter sun on the sky 
of my consciousness corresponding to the daybreak 
in the east of matenal universe shows clearly that 
the events of the outside world are not independent 
hnt are related to me by something which is common 
to us both and from which the internal and the 
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extorual Lghts eranate That la the poet aajs, 

“ Open vour oyea and soo Foel this world as a Imng 
flute might feel the breath of music passing through 
it It 18 this feeling of tho living touch and seeing 
of tho common soul whioh enables ns to know that 
which IS otherwise unknowable by mind and senses 
and which to tho unenlightened oonscuusnes^ appear 
to be only a jumble of opposities "Wo live sajs 
Emerson, “m succession in division lu parti m 
panicles Meanwhile witbm man is the sjuI of the 
•whole, the wise silence, the nruversal beautj to 
which every part and particle is equally relator!, the 
eternal one ” It u the seeing of this common factor, 
tho universal bond, whioh makes up tho deficiency 
in us and but for which no amount of phj’sioal and 
mental effort on our part can enable os to aoe the all 
pervading spint. The human eye aided by all the 
faculties of microscopes end telescopes which tho m 
telloct can provide sees or rather seema to think ifc 
sees the reality m mountains nvers, sun, the moon 
atoms etc But as soon os it tries to grasp this so 
called reality it finds that instead of being the real 
subatanoe it was only a shadow of reality It erodes 
the grasp and like a shadow tho more we pursue it 
the further it recedes 

To quote Sir Arthur Eddington once more, " In 
the world of physios we watch a ahadowgraph per 
formance of the drama of familiar life The shadow 
of my elbow rests on the shadow table as the shadow 
ink flows over the shadow paper It is all symbolic, 
and as a symbol the physioist leaves it Then comes 
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iho alclieinist Muirl who liansmutos the symbols 
The spaiaely spiead nuclei of elecfciic force become 
a tangible solid their lestlcss agitation bpcomes the 
warmth of summer , the octave ot ethereal i ibia- 
tions becomes a goigeous raiiibiw Noi docs the 
alchemv slop lieie. In the liansmiitcd woild now 
significances arise which are scarcely to bo traced in 
the woild of symbols, so that it becomes a world of 
beauty and puipose and, alas, suffering and evil ” 
Thus in the last aiialvsis what we supjiosc to be real 
becomes unreal and we aio left gi oping in the dark 
Feeling helpless m om seaich in the neai with the 
aid ot microsco[>e wo begin oui seaich in the far by 
reiving on telescope but neie also we seaich m vain 
the starrv heaven for a clue of that something which 
is at the bottom of it all It is oiih’’ when physical 
and mental lives are tiansceiided and spiiitual life 
makes its appeal ance on the horizon of human per- 
sonality that consciousness is emancipated and dark- 
ness gives place to light 

This spiiitual life consists in seeing the spirit 
in and beyond all existence and thus loalising that 
internal and external haimony which being at the 
loot of all tine love is opposed to hatred of every 
kind 

The following passage from Idealist Vieuc 
of Life'^ gives a beautiful description of the life of 
one who has reached this state of self-realization — 

“ These rare and precious souls, filled with the 
spirit of the whole, may be said to be world-con- 
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the nio-ht is dark and the stais are hidden and man 

o 

seems forsaken of all It is the love that does 
not expect any reward, retmn or recompense. It 
IS its own excuse for being The saints love because 
they cannot help it It would be stiange not to 
love ” 



7TH MANTRA 

fmtjftir "T 5f|!E rr»OTngq«<TH njn 

“Tho stoffo of self cmanoipAtion wh ro all 
oxistoncos have become uotinng bat the nolf or 
spirit for one who has perfect knowledge of tilings 
tlioro, whore la aUai-hraont and whore is gnol for 
Oio person who sees oneness ovor^ u hero ? 

As has already boon romarkcnl tho ordinarj 
liTo of an a\crago man is like that of a bin! at tho 
stage of an egg Ho has tho jiotontmhtios of flying 
lu tho limitlcM skj os a free being bat this ho 
can only do after the shackles imposrwl npon him 
by tho shell of tho egg ha\o boon torn nsundor 
by the growing strength of the inner being m 
obedience to tho laws of its growth a bird his 

homo 18 overywhoro and nowhere iio h not 

confined to any one plaoo nor is ius raovomont 
limited 10 an> one time An omanoipatotl sonl ls 
thus hko a free bird who has broken tho ahaoklos 
of physical life — mind, bodj, tomperamont as well 
as of ovorytlung else tliat was ponshablo in him 
and who has come to himself as an immutable 
existence free from all limits of tune and space 
At this stage ho is one with tho universe and all 
that it contains When tins unity with all oxistenco 
116 
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lias been lealised by the individual be becomes a 
‘ Yigiani,’ that is one who has perfect knowledge 
and true vision of things Now having identified 
himself thoroughly with all existences he ceases 
to see duality and naturally, therefoie, he finds 
nothing with which he may be attached in preference 
to other things because he is conscious of nothing 
else except the changeless spirit and also because 
he IS already one with eveiy thing else, there 
being no attachment there can be no disappoint- 
ment or sepal ation and therefore, no grief resulting 
from the disappointment or sepai ation 

The woid ‘Atm a’ may be uiidei stood in a 
universal sense also Atma is puie, invisible being, 
self-luminous, self concentrated in consciousness, 
self concentrated in force, self delighted Its 
existence is light and bliss It is timeless, spaceless, 
and fiee Taken in this sense the verse will mean 
for a ‘ Yigiaxi ’ the whole universe and all that it 
contains becomes as it were spiritualized Nor 
him all beings cease to have mateiial aspect There 
IS nothing which is not spiritual and therefore 
devoid of bliss, beauty and punty for him Nor 
such a person natuially theie can be no duality 
He sees nothing but oneness and having this vision 
of oneness can have no attachment to one thing 
rathei than another because all things are for him 
of the same value There being no attachment there 
can be no possibility of grief 

The following passage fiom Hibbert lectures 
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for 1920 a moit Incitl <Ic^cnption of tho hfo 

of BOoh n person — 

Ft' hiif; tlio unitj ofliimfolf an 1 t!io ani\cri^' , 
tho man who liNcs m «pint is no inriro a fopnrato 
and solf-ccntro<l indi\idunl but ft \e!uclo of t)io 
universal spint llo dots not shut hi « \ « to tho 
cmI in tho v,orld rooUmous anloltnisn thon^h 
notlnng cm shnho his con\ iction of ih nun InC^s 
of tho inward fmtno Ilia xision of lih ts oileftr 
and coinpltto that i lues through da) 1 laikiiS*, 
boliolding tlie son with tho e )0 of the s lul ilo 
stragfflos to woaxo into tht fabric of life tlm \ision 
ho secs with his inner sprit Ilo tlirous Inmi^elf 
on tlic world nnd iixcs for its rrslcinplion nssured 
thrtt It bftcks htsdrtftius His lifi bnrns ont in a 
blare of sorrjsv an<l sullirinf^ Ih is nblo to fftco 
roxoraos m lifo with n mini full <f 'S n nitj and 
JO) Vilmli IS the si^n of jin jx.rfulfiimoi t of function, 
naturos seal tiiatlifea direction is rifiht and woenro 
For s^nls of faith, rcnnnoiation bi'coraea eos) and 
natural TliO) walk over thorns with n tread os 
light as air nnd a stillnojs of minil snro of itself 
Tho) aro grout optimists niih unlimite I faah in tlio 
powers of soul Pessimism is for tliem dislojftUy 
to ilio highest tlio> know, a botrajnl of tlio light 
m tliom 

It v-nll also bo instructixo to read m this coniieo 
tion tho spiritual oxporionco of a mystic described 
m tho following simple and jot most clmnning 
words — 

“ What happened then ? If I could toll t/inf, 
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I should teU a secret indeed But a moment came 
■when the daikness of that ocean changed to light, 
the cold to warmth when it swept in one great 
wave over the shores and frontiers of myself , when 
it bathed me and I was renewed , when the room 
was filled with a presence and I knew I was not 
alone — that I never could be alone any moie, that 
the universe beyond held no menace, for I was 
part of it, that, m some way foi which I had sought 
in vain so many years, I belonged and because I 
belonged I was no longer I, but something different, 
which could never be afraid in the old ways or 
cowardly with the old cowardice’” 

Attachment and consequent grief thus depend 
on the attitude of one’s mind and the way in winch 
one looks at one’s suiioundings Seeing these 
surroundings as a play of the Realitj^, which in its 
essence, is unchanging purity, beauty and bliss and 
identifying ourselves with this drama of life as active 
contributors on the cosmic stage, we can always hope 
foi everlasting happiness, free from all possible tinge of 
grief On the othei hand a materialistic attitude of 
mind which sees nothing but stiife, competition, 
ugliness and dead inert matter all around can expect 
nothing but grief as the lesnlt of this mentality 
Following quotation fiom the wutings of Einstein, 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, scientists of 
the day, brmgs out the point most clearly — 

“Strange is oui situation here upon eaith 

^Quoted by Dr Radha Krishnan m his Hibbert lectures for 
1929 
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lumself into this organiaod drama of the over ohang 
mg and finite pxistonco ■which give* a couoroto ex 
prewion to Hw abstract attnbates 

Bright’ mean^ lummoas without an^ dark 
bands of ignorance or cvd Bodylcas means mdivi 
aible, impenahable, formless aod ohang Icsi With 
out 6 car moans without a defector imperfection or 
break and also untouched hv anything e^^tcrnal evud 
therefore unaffected by it 

‘ Without smews means that though active He 
yet does not require for action aid of matenal organs 
In our COSO our physical system put* out power and 
dispenses force in multiple cbaiiDels with the help of 
organs which depend on food to replenish the lost 
energy Wo aro thus not independent in maintain, 
mg our exifftenoe The nnivereal spirit, however, 
does not need any matenal organs for existonoo and 
action and therefor© retains iis eternal freedom and 
etomal pnnty It is tho matonal part of tho uni 
verse that undergoes change the Lord which is the 
underlying Bealitv simplv watches these changes as a 
dramatist watches the play whioh bo has conceived 
but which is being staged and dramatised by others 
He 18 thus eternally pure and anpiercod by evils 
though inhabitmg tho univer*© whore evil i* seen 
all round as the result of inharmonious actions 
and reactions of various kinds As a matter of fact 
it IS ignorance which actmg a* a veil conceals the 
true relations between matter, mind, life and spirit 
and thus limiting its vision pierces tho human soul 
■with evil This evil takes vanous forms, of discord 
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and suffeiing consequent upon desiie whicli we 
human souls feel univeisalh" in life To get nd 
of these evils the onl}* eouise open to us is to shake 
off the Ignorance and to identif}^ ourselves with the 
Divine Inhabitant of the phenomenal uuiveise in- 
cluding human beings instead of confining our 
interests to the limited woild of oui own cieation 
It IS onW in this waj that it can be possible for us 
to bo free fiom the shackles of mattei and to guide 
its actions and icaciioiis as Us Loid instead of being 
its slave as we now aie In the words of Sii Auio- 
bindo Ghosh, The human soul entangled in mind 
is obscuied in Msion by the rushing stieam of 
‘PiiAKitiTi’s ’ voik and fancies itself to be a part of 
that stream and swept in its toi rents and in its 
eddies It has to go back in its self existence to the 
silent ‘PuRusnv’ even while paiticipating in its self- 
being in the movement of Piakiiti It becomes, 
then, not only like the silent ' Pi rush the witness, 
and upholder, but also the Lord and the fiee enjoyei 
of Piakriti and hci woiks An abbolute calm and 
passivity, purity and equality within, a soveieign 
and inexhaustible activity without, is the nature of 
Brahman as we see it manifested in the uuiveise ” 

“ Theie is therefore no objection to works On 
the contrary, woiks are justified by the participation 
or self-identification of the soul with the Lord in His 
double aspect of jiassivit}' and activity Tranquility 
for the soul, activity for the energy, is the balance 
of the divine ihythm in man ’ 
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‘ Ka.vi moanii a seer, that is, one who sees 
the tmth of things or one who has the right vision 
of the essouoe of faota and who sees the truth ot 
po^ibilities oompreheasivelv and not piece meal 
‘Mofifein’ 18 one who thinks oat possibilities of 
things ‘ pRiBKU ’ 18 he who reabres the truth and 
possibility of things in their actualities ore itcs forms 
and gives effect t-i his thoaght by these creations 
in time and space. All the three, namely seeing 
thinking, and creating are reallv one operation 
though to onr relative temporal and spacions con 
soionsnesa they appear to bo suocesaive 

SwvTiBSYAJt ‘SwA.BiiA.Ti. mean from jears 
semitemal, m perpetual time 

* \ ATHATATHYATui ’ means as they should be m 
their nature 

‘ AnmAN ’ means titality of objects 
‘ SWATAMBffC 13 006 wbo 18 Belf-OXlSteut 
An action to be saccessfnl must be based on 
the balancing of vanoos possibilities and this 
balancing can be effeobve onlj if it is in conson 
anoe with the nature of things which are acted upon 
The JlANisei or the thinker of a scheme must be a 
‘ Kayi also because it is the Kavi the seer who 
has the nght knowledge of the law and nature of 
thing* 

Similarly for an effective action it must be 
preoeedod by the idea and this again by the right 
knowledge of the nature of the various elements in 
volved in the action 
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’’J’hf tuuh of ihinK‘’ ii'’ iti f.hi^ mnnliji 

ba'-fd on tl.o of the u: i\oi-,e (alvon from 

abovo timt in to sa^, il is lja‘’Cfl on {ht‘ \ic\v tliat 
ibc nnuei'^o is a (oniplcto %\b(;b' witli a s]>iritual 
domain and a spuitnal loahtv und-Thtn'>: it 

This MCi\ Is \\liat IS calloil tlio dn me anple oi 
Msion Tt IS infcresting to ( ompme Ihe al)o\o mow 
of onr Rislnes looaiduig the nature of Unnerso 
with t-lio hnduigs of a laip^ nninbor of the loading 
scientists, of todav, who, stnilmp fiom lielow instead 
of looking from abeno, lln^e studied the whole ques- 
tion b}' profess of goneinb/ntion of tlie data gaihcicd 
piecc-mcal, b^ the studv of individual obiccts and 
events of the phenomenal w'oild Tlic following 
quotation from a pamphlet of dolm Ha>cs Holmes, 
the wcll-knowMi Amoiican picachci, gnes the most 
recent scientific view' on the subject in a nut shell - 
“Tlie w’holc mcchanistie 01 matonahstic .ippioaih 
to life IS gone, as one of tlic gigantic iliuMons, oi 
supei-stitions, of the human mind So at least agree 
two such prominent scientists of oui time as Sir 
Arthur Eddington, the giealest BiiLisli astionomei. 
and Sii -lames .Jeans, one ol the great mathe- 
matical physicists of the modem world The day 
of matcnalism is oxer,' saj^s Ptofcssoi Eddington 
‘Mateiialism and deteiminism, those household gods 
of nineteenth centiuy science which behoved that the 
world could bo explained in mechanical and biologi- 
cal concepts as a w^ell-iun machine, must be dis- 
carded ■’ Professoi .Jeans agiees with this affirma- 
tion ‘Thirty yoais ago,’ he writes, ‘ wo thought 
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a stick, giving two lieads to Ins image to show infinite 
wisdom, tom aims to show infinite strength For 
him that is worship, the best that he can do One 
highei in the scale paints a picture as his foim of 
worship, or composes an oratorio But the ideas of 
us all, added together since the beginning would 
fall far short of the reality ” The following quota- 
tion from “ybi Idealist F^e/c of Life'’ by Di Radha 
Krishnan, also gives the spiiit of this view in a nut- 
shell — 

“He IS the cieative mind of the world, with a 
consciousness of the general plan and duection of 
the cosmos, even before it is actuilised in space and 
time He holds the successive details in propei 
perspective and draws all things together in bonds of 
love and harmony He is the loving saviour, Grod 
IS transcendent to the true process, even as realisalion 
IS transcendent to progress This internal tianscend- 
ence of God to the true process gives meaning to 
the distinctions of value, and makes ' struggle and 
efiort real We call the supreme the Absolute, when 
we view it apart from the cosmos, God in relation 
to the cosmos The Absolute is the pre-cosmic 
nature of God, and God is the Absolute from the 
cosmic point of view ” 



9TH TO I1TH MANTRAS 
nPnr fr n stnm gnm i 
ri nni T 3 f?inrTt ’-m ii£.ii 
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jft 'I'OJj iftml n 
rim ifitm ’^nrg^iniifjnr i 
'npwTTJi^ nr'itpm'ingjtirg'i nun 

''ih M iMn\ 

Into a liliiul Ijrl ih‘*v ml r wljo fnllm 
•flor t|j I^n<»ranr , ihov n if mi » a gr it r Urkin << 
w!io 1 \ )tr th m< Hc4 c til Lii nNIp olon 
lOtli Mistni 

(Jthcr \<nl\ iH «ni I m ihu wIupIi com*'^ 
b\ tho Knowlo-IfTo oth«*r tlinl i'll! h r mp< l>\ tlio 
Icnorancc Un^ (Up loro wr haio rocPivcnl frotulho 
wj t nlio rpvi ^Ird that to our umlontAii 
11 th M ivrnt 

* llo who known that oa bolli m >np tho Know 
\odpo fin \ t)io Ifrinrmcr h> tlio j^^noranco cro<'<t‘n 
bo} on<l il( alh and h^ thoKnoivKdcn rtijoin Immor 
talit^ 

‘Amdva in ilioio ‘mantras ina^ mo in cither wnnt 
of knowlcsljro or nn> ihiuf^ whioh roncoali tho 
reality from onr vion, aiioh m iho phonomonal world 
It maj also ranan that which is not ‘Vii>\a/ tliat w 
120 
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action ‘Vidya’ on the othei hand means right know- 
ledge of things and then true lelations Thus 'Vidya’ 
IS fieedom, salvation fioni the bondage, ‘MoKsn,’ 
and ‘Avidya’’ is Samsar, phenomenal world and secul- 
ar life ‘Vidya’ or ‘Moicsn' is thus the aim& ‘Avidya’, 
secular life, the means to achieve it One compli- 
ments the other and both must go hand in hand 
foi spiritual perfection To be man of the woild 
alone or to live material life only without having 
a due regal d for the spiritual needs is to live in 
blmd daikness because such a life faces away from 
the source of life On the other hand to ignore the 
phenomenal world altogether and not to care foi the 
requirement of material existence by the exclusive 
devotion to the pursuit of spiiit is to be in greater 
darkness still, because neither of these two extremes 
alone leads to tine and complete life In the words 
of Dr Sir Radha Kiishnan, “The suppiession of any 
one side mars self-fulfilment Asceticism is an 
excess indulged in by those who exaggerate the 
transcendent aspect of reality If the real is yonder, 
in another sphere, and this world is only appearance 
then the real can be found only by those who turn 
away from the temporal and the finite The mystic 
does not recognise any antithesis between the secular 
and the sacred Nothmg is to be rejected , eveiy- 
thmg IS to be raised The perfection aimed at is 
not the perfection of a void, of a natuie whose bram 
is barren and heait dry The spiritual is not an 
essence apart, to be cloistered and protected from 
the rest of life, but something which pervades and 
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refines the wliolo life of man It oloanscs nil parts 
of our in^vErd being and brings about n rebirth of 
the soul a redemption of oar loyalties and a remak 
mg of our personalities Info puts on immortality 
and the ■wnolo being of man becomes mtenser ”• 
Among the ancient tendencies of thought which 
emphasised purely secular life without anj reference 
to the life of spirit may bo mentioned Buddhism, 
while among the modern substitutes of religion which 
Ignore spirit as the basio realitj of tho umvorso 
and which want os to devote onrselves exclusively 
to life as we find it la Httmamsm Therefore Buddhism 
and Humanism teach nothing but the life of Avidya.’ 
In the words of Dr Ha<lha Knshnan, “ Humanism 
holds that it does not matter what wo think about 
the ultunate natoro of reality if only wo arc pro 
pared to do the proper tbiog Iteligions theories 
may be mere speculations we cannot be sure what 
IS true or whether anything is true at olL Life at 
any rate is something oortain and definite and so 
let us occupy ourselves with the improvemont of 
life As regards religion, Humanism contends 
that the world is our chief interoat and perfection 
of humanity as our ideal ’ “ Humanism, oon 

tinues Dr Eadha Knshnon, “is not to be confused 
with what IS Bometimas called tho gospel of a good 
tune In the nature of things some propensities 
cannot he allowed full play, for when let go thoj 
create conditions in which the freedom of self 
expression is curtailed Besides, a man is planted in 
a social environment which impoaes limitations on 
• An idtalid V{ev of lAfc psffe lit 
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Ills life And these are not felt as a restiiction as 
the individual gets in return a sense of peace and 
satisfaction.” Again “ Humanism, ’ continues Di 
Radha Kiishnan, “seems to he a leligion secula- 
rised The self-sufficiency of the natural man, the 
belief that the only values that mattei are human 
values IS the central faith of the Humanists ”■ 

If the description given by Di Radha Klnshuan 
of Humanism is lucid and cleai lus criticism of this 
system of thought is equally illuminating I cannot, 
therefore, do better than quote in full his remarks 
on Humanism to show how beautifully he brings out 
the Hpanishadic viewpoint that purely secular life 
even though led under most reasonable limits of 
discipline and self-control is not full life and theiefoie 
IS a life lived m darkness 

“ Plato and Anstotle, from whom the faith 
denves its inspiration aie clearly aware that the 
deeper needs of the soul require to be satisfied We 
are not really human if we do not feel that we are 
related to somethmg that transcends the finite and 
the conceivable We want not a mere improve- 
ment of the world, but an ideal transfiguration of 
it If the humanists regard the enhancement of 
peisonality as the chief end of life, our personality 
cannot be leduced to either physical manhood or 
economical well-being, or instructed mind, or sensa- 
tive conscience We cannot live up to the fuU 
height of our potential being without drawing upon 
the deeper resources of spmt The roots of man’s 



being are m the nnseon and eloraal, and his destiny 
IS not lunitod to the duration of his life on earth 
Humanism is confessedly rationalistic and ignores 
elements m life which cannot bo dealt with in in 
tolleotual terms. There xs a story abont the visit 
of nn Indian philosopher to Sooratos Anstoxones 
reports that Socrates told the Indian stranger tliat 
hiR work consisted in enquiries about tho life of 
men and the Indian smiled and said that none could 
understand things human who did not understand 
things divine * 

Dr Radha Knshnon then gives tho following 
quotation m support of hia views — 

‘ ’While I Imve life and strength I shall never 
cease from tho practice and the teaching of philoso- 
p'hy, exhorting any ono whom I meet and aaiing to 
him after my manner, you, my fnond, a citizen 
of the great and mighty and wise city of Athens 
— are you not ashamed of heaping np tho 
greatest amount of money and honour and reputation, 
and canog so little about wisilom, trntli and the 
greatest improvement of the sonl wliioh jou 
never regard or heed at a’l ? * In a recently dis- 
covered fragment of one of Anstotlo b lost dia 
loguee the inadequacy of mere economio pros- 
perity 18 well brought ont Be assured that tho 
good of man does not depend open abundance 
of possessions, but upon tho right inner quality 
Not even the body is regarded os m a happy 
condition, merely because it is decked out m re- 
splendent robes, but only if though wanting in finery 
• An ideaUtt Vleio of Life p«ee «#— 68 
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it IS well developed and in good healtli Likewise 
one should call only that man foitnnate whose 
soul IS ethically developed rathei than the man 
who is rich in outwaid possession and is woith 
nothing in himself Even a horse is judged hv 
its actual viitues If it is a pooi Loise, it is not 
rated highei because it has a gold bit in its 
mouth and a costly harness on its back 

Dr Eadha Ivnshnan then continues, “ Hu- 
manism demands a disciplined life and insists on 
wholeness and haimon3’- But it sets the moral 
and natural elements of man in shaip opposition 
It IS the essence of the moral will to check the 
flee play of natuial impulses and desires If the 
dualism between man and nature is radical, the 
ideal of harmony cannot be attained Besides is 
the controlling will a mere negative check or has 
it any positive content ^ If it is the former, it has 
no content , if it is the latter, whence is its con- 
tent derived The higher will m man becomes 
identified with the spirit in him "Without the re- 
cognition of such a spiritual centre, which will help 
us to co-ordinate the variety of unlike elements 
of which human natnie consists, our life will 
have no integrity ” 

“ In his Nichomachean Ethics, Aristotle lays 
down the golden mean, a balance between two 
extremes, as the rule of life He promises a fair 
share of earthly pleasures for a life of virtuous 
activity And modern Humanists adopt a similar 
view. It IS not easy to determine what exactly 

ideohst of Life' footnote 2 pages 66 
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IS tho moan bettreon too maoh and too httlo 
Whftt 13 tho course of self rospoot which stoors 
clear of slavish obieqaiousnoss and arroftant airs ? 
Whoro docs deconoj lio botwoon ascotio parity 
and sensual indalpenco ? Wlion is violonco not 
strength ^ Between the right and wrong it is not 
a mere quantitative difforonco Anstotlo himself ad 
mits that it 13 difficult to hit tho mean though 
easy to miss it Wo cannot apply a mere raecha 
meal rule Wo must ilevolop a living adjnstment 
a sure test m any conoreto case Tho difToronco 
between meohamcal immomlity and trno virtno is 
determined by tho delicate insight into tho rcali 
ties of the situation Anstotlo recognises that it is 
only tho sense of something stable and unitary 
beneath the shifting oxponences of life that can 
help us m seeing tho nght tn an> context Wo 
must flr t gain eatranco into tho kingdom which 
18 not of this world if wo want to bnild it on 
earth Enlightanod humanism seems to ignore this 
essentially non worldly character of a truly spint 
ual life. Again, “ Virtue is not a mere balancing 
or mce calculation It nood harrlly bo addotl that 
what has been said about Humanism applies equally 
to Buddhism which is nothing but Humanism as 
evolved by tho great Indian thinker 

The phenomenal world in which wo are born 
and bred la the mamfostation of tho universal 
spirit Tho spirit taken in ita absolute sense is a 
quality and therefore a more abstraction It is self 
existent, self-conscious and bliss It is a reality 
• An idtaltd Tteto of Life p«goi M— C7 
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no doubt but it is tlio mateiial and phenomenal 
■world alone -which makes this leality an actuality 
The quality must be associated Avith something 
mateiial befoie it can find expiession. The abso- 
lute must find expiession through iclative It is, 
thcrefoie, through this world ol matter, life and 
mind alone that we can comprehend and achieve 
spiritual reality which uudeilies it Secular life or 
the lile of ‘Atidy\’ is thus to the spiritual life or life 
of'YiDVA’ what a load is to its destination The desti- 
nation IS the goal no doubt and must alwaj^s be kept 
in view ns an ideal to be reached But to achieve 
this ideal and reach this goal it is absolutely iieces- 
saij that the road be tiavelled and be taken care 
of Both aie equal!}’- essential A traveller who 
centies all his hopes and fears on the road alone 
and never looks ahead to find out where the load 
■will lead him to is a blind traveller But still more 
blind IS he who standing at a certain point of the 
journey has Ins eyes fixed on the ideal and the 
goal without taking into account, and without 
travellmg on the road which leads to that goal The 
former is certainly nearer his goal though without 
knowing this and theiefoie potentially in greater 
light than the latter who aspires to reach the high 
altitude without having any knowledge of the ups 
and downs which lead to it 

Again all phenomenal existence means, change, it 
IS a ‘ Jagat ’ (^TTcT ) In this movement the indi- 
•vidual begins at the lowest end of material existence 
and may, it he so chooses, nse to the highest le\el of 
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«‘K-<imftncipnlxoiib\ lra«omUnRt,rnlu»lh tlicnil‘'nne- 
djatontngpuof onimttl, mfiitnloinl rtlucal lif lie > tart 5 
his career os a slave of inntur ninl rontii»ne<< to l>e ’»o 
until ho Qoluovps frwHloiii To 1>e^;in with tlio forces 
of nature nre his and lie is their wopihijip^ r Uv 
a process of ri^ht living htwevir lie ar jtim s 
tUeir true knoultslpo cnidinlU masters ilii in and 
thus gams strcngih with which ho cnii not onl> 
defy them but can oven make thorn nhinunt 
to hii pcrhoiinl ncc<Is Tins htago of hi** dovolojH 
ment iiQ not infrctjnontU confnisnith happnie s 
which ho behoves to o»*ns| i in the )«> sc oon ol 
woridlj goo<l« TIio more ofihcsn goteN then furo 
ho can command tho mon la enjovs and prealcr, 
therefore, is Ins attachment to them Till at Iasi 
identifying himself coiupleteh with thee matt rial 
poiicjsion* ho begins to depend iiitireh on them 
for what little comfort imd pleiwure ho can innnage 
to have m his life \atua, whali lio watileil to 
conquer witli his inielhct, ilms suIhIuls him in the 
end hy its subtlo fascination lustt vd of being 
Its master lio becomes its dej>emh iil and then fon its 
slave 

Complete nttachinent and devotion to tho jihe- 
nomeiial world which has been called bv the \)pa 
nishads ns tho lifo of ‘'Avinvv thus lends oik to 
a stato of slavery wlticli la only another namt for 
darkness But tho hfo of ‘-VvinvA acts on tho 
individual m another way also As has been said 
above tho whole uatiire is undorgoing ennstunt 
ohouffo It fs a movemont and as buch la a sonca 
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of births and deaths Now human life being a part of 
natiiie must also be subject to the same changes as 
the rest of nature and must go through all those 
senes of births and deaths to which the lest of 
nature is subject It is this continuous change 
from life to death and fiom death to life agam 
which in the case of human beings is called the 
phase of mortality and which is due to the attach- 
ment of the individual self to a jiarticular body, 
life and mind The dissolution of matter and the 
appaient demise of the ego which identifies itself 
with that mattei is what is known as death Death 
IS, theiefore, the result of oui self-limitation to the 
material frame of mind and body It is not the soul 
that dies but the material body that ceases to exist. 
‘ "What IS dying ?' asks a Western wiitei and then 
answers in the following inimitable words in the 
pages of ^^Gieat Thoughts” for January, 1933 — 

“ I am standing on the sea-shore A ship at 
my side spieads her white sails in the morning 
breeze and starts foi the blue ocean She is an 
object of beauty and I stand and watch hei until 
at length she hangs like a speck of white cloud 
just where the sea and sky come down to mingle 
with each other Then some one at my side says, 
‘ There ’ She is gone ’ ’ 

‘‘ Grone where ? Gone fiom my sight — that is 
all She IS just as large in the mast and hull and 
spar as she was when she left my side, and just 
as able to bear hei load of living freight to the 
place of destination Her diminished size is in me 
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nwav from it anil l*\ ^1ltllmlnR it ns m 1 nii, tin 
»U irillr* \mt l\ n j»to ' of 1 '«'! j mout 

from the innt^n il nn ! n uni t< llio in nt »l 
ctlnnl nnd l\ (rnii (inlinRih « nfrnii nit ili 

Ilf if the spint wincli i iln ultinmt« pf*l 

nil 1 true ron'timniitioii >( hummi **m tenr l/'i 
th nidiMilunl »!f tli r for in tin ml rr'^l' <if lu< 
trui fullilmeni work Iih i\ u|) from the lorn tt 
rtJtiR of iho U 1<}< r t » ill Inch st j ini imnsC'cmlinR 
( noli mil nncilmto sIiri as n r« ro < m tin vr\N, 
bt IttniR tlm hf of Amina or nlnr lif but 
let Inui not ►to(i li n On llie oih r limnl In 
rem uilyr nil the time nn ho 'lu\' K nnl RrAiluaU> 
poihei In' i\ i\ uji the In M r ihnt hi m bmhnR 

liM lif‘ ^ ilh tlin ih fliiite obji ( l nil 1 tint though ho 

w aMoemtiiiR hini'elf )n»\\ \rr I » K iMth tho 
nvNlonnl ninl inontnl forci s h\ 'tuhniR ili'otii'inR 
and ntiiirinR them, he him'r-lf m not mntonal m 
e"enc< Thnt hln renl wlf h the mn'tcr and not 

tho nlavc of natun , and hi-t true lutercnt hei in 
utilinnfr imtnro and nil it' re'onrco' for the onl} 
end of fulflllnipr liimvlf in tho 'jnnlunl life of tntlh, 
beantj, poodno" and Io\*o In the wordx of Sn 
Aurobindo Glio'li — 





“ The fiist necessity is tlieiefore £oi man con- 
tinually to enlarge himself m being, knowledge, 
joy, power in the limits of the ego so that he may 
ariive at the conception of something which pio- 
gressively manifests itself in him in these terms and 
becomes more and more poweiful to deal with the 
oppositions of ‘Pn^KEiTi’ and to change, individually 
moie and more terms of ignoiance, suffering and 
weakness into the terms ot knowledge, ]oy and power 
a,nd even death into means of wider life ” 

“ This self-enlargement has then to awaken to 
the peiception of something exceeding itself, ex- 
ceeding the personal manifestation Man has so to 
enlarge his conception of self as to see all in him- 
self and himself in all (verse 6) He has to see that 
this “ I ” which contains all and is contained in all, 
is the One, is univeisal and not his personal ego 
To that he has to subject his ego That he has to 
reproduce in his nature and become That is what 
he has to possess and enjoy with an equal soul in all 
its forms and movements ” 

Hoi IS this enlaigement ot the individual self 
and Its emancipation fiom the clutches of matter 
an easy thing to achieve It needs huge effort on the 
pait ot the ego That is why the Upanishad has 
already warned us to put forth our best all thiough 
oui earthly teim ot life of hundred years and moie 
It IS not by wishing it, noi is it by talking or think- 
ing about it, that we can attain to immortal life 
Ho, the path to immortality lies through mortal 
existence, through a life of struggle, hardship and 
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rc^pon^bilUN —a hfc of ‘ AviP\ v to n«o tlio \ o<lio 
tcrminolop. 

Thoro anoUicr a'jwM t from n-hich tlio 

<lv<\nction \ pK I no I cm 

o<l KnowltMlRo cati nrqnirc’l ihronch ^ nic^;, m 
tclU*claml mtuumn (laino<l throupb ^ n^c^ntulmtm 
tion It 1^ tbrocl trbilo tliai oittnincxl ilirou^lj intcUt'ct 
\s in(Qrenl\al W btl*' bc»«:o\cr It 1;, 

moaun complete knnwl*Nlt^o 1 f flj obje n If — uh 
truo nature an<l omqueuc^ — lUat actjaire t tUrtiush 
sonv-s la KupcrQcial Qti«I tbc oij pnintHl the 

mlcUcct\p\\ pf' cc < o( anftK inl*\nlU «UHisru»r»vf 
the relation of the object i il r ol ji etn rxiher than 
ihni of ilanntUT an \ »n lui Inabrs Thin \m\ r km n 
lc<lce H no doubt ti efiil for inf rrnti » 1 » n N h\ t tial 
liUK UH to control the pbN ual environment whiLh 
surronndi liui aa an approhenaum uf ill rt ilii\ of 
tVio object under itnda n h an^thmu but true and 
adequate U maj th r for Im cnlleil \vii\a 
T rue knowlcdp or \ni\v on the other haul cm 
onl) bo acquirc<l bj tho comph t idintitN of tin 
iho human personality ns n ’ahole uiih tho object 
It 1*1 tho rciuU of tho on ntivo clfort of tin tontph to 
man m whom thouRbt fcclini, and Will nn> fnswl 
into a whole The moans for a(M|Uinng \ ihta* 
Ihoreforo includo iho use of int* licet s\hicli proparo 
tho uay for nUnininonts of 

It l« m this kohro that uilnition is not contrary 
to intellect and it is in this sense also that ‘Avui\ \ 
or knowlotlpn gamocl tUrouRh mtellool alone is 
preparatory to tho aoquisttion of true complete 
knowledge, which i* ‘Vid\a’ 



12TH TO 14th mantras 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ II (Rll 

5P??T^tTT^ 1 

^ n^^ll 

T^itr^ iK^ll 

12tli ‘Mantra’ 

‘‘Into a blind daikness they entei who folk v 
after the Non-Birth, they as if into a greater dark- 
ness who devote themselves to the birth alone <’ 

13th ‘Mantra’ : 

‘‘ Other, verily, it is said is that which comes 
by the Non-Birth , Other that which comes by the 
Birth , this IS the lore we have received from the 
wise who levealed That to oui understanding ” 

14th ‘Mantra" 

‘‘He who knows That as both in one, the Birth 
and the Dissolution of Buth, by the dissolution 
crosses beyond death and by the Birth enjoys 
immortality ” 

The entry of the individual soul into various 
states of existence in succession of time is called 
Birth Being a part of nature which is nothmg 
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Neitliei of them is the peifect way because all attach- 
ment originates from and ends in ignorance which 
IS nothing but a state of blind darkness If we aspne 
after and devote ourselves exclusively to the pursuit 
of Non-Biith simply because the State of Birth does 
not give us unmixed 611303 ment, we aie running 
away fiom existence, however painful, into its oppo- 
site which can be no other than non-existence, a 
condition which has been rightly called the very 
night of negative consciousness or blind darkness. 
This IS obviously not a veiy desirable ideal to have. 

The other alternative, namely attachment to 
Birth, IS even worse than Noii-B nth because attach- 
ment to Non-Birth leads to avoid a condition of 
dormant existence or non-consciousness, from winch 
the soul may lecover sooner or later. But attach- 
ment to Biith indicates a perpetual contentment 
with the state of blindness without any impulse for 
release 

Happily there is a third alternative also which 
the Upamshad consideis to be the perfect way leading 
to immortal life and eternal happiness, According 
to this thud alternative the ideal to be achieved 
should be neither Birth nor Non-Birth alone but 
staiting form the state of Birth which implies tlie 
self-limitation in time and space to strive after aod 
acl]lo^o that liberty which means tranquil poise of 
conscious and blissful existence Birth ' and Non' 
Birth are thus to be understood as the beginning and 
end of soiiVs 3ourncy to self-fiilfilment, or rather as 
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Dr Dadha KnsKnau happily puts it, “ Being and non 
being are aspecta of ono concrete moioraont scon 
from t-wo points of view At ono end iborc i<? being; at 
the other non being, but the real is neither pnro being 
nor pur© non bomg, bnl a concrolo becoming ifero 
bemgand mere non being asondoratandingtako'^ thorn 
arc meftningless Tho opposites are mnlnall^ de- 
pendent though ftntngoinalio moioinents of tlio real 
becoming and their unending stnfo constitutes tho 
genina of creation Tho process of liccoming is 
either being m tho act of oiorooming non being or 
non bomg in tho act of ovortoming being This 
overcoming is never at an end for wore it over com- 
plete, were there not a non being for being to over 
como or being for non being to overcome, there 
would result either puro being or pure non being 
which aro both mcaumgless abstractions Th& 
world process is a stnfo of the two, and can bo truly 
conceived only by thinking out complotoly tho 
mutual indispensibilUy of tho ooncopU whoso seeming 
negation of each other expresses tho aspect of stnfo 
m the real ' 

According to this viow each of tho two tonden 
oies pursued with a clear perception of their rolativo 
values has its own advantage It is through Birth 
and Birth alone that man can loam to load larger 
and faller life and thus achieve tho solf-enlargomont 
which enables him to cross death On the other 
hand the opposite tendency ceasing to bo boni m 
body supplies the necessary urge for freedom Ono 
tendency is therefore oomplunontary to tho other 
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and both togethei aie esseiilial for a fjee and dnine 
life To be attached to Biith with a Anew' to gam 
plcasnie is as imdesuable as to pm sue Noii-Biith 
with the sole object ol avoiding pain j\[aii must 
rise above ihis duality m ordei that he ina} come to 
himself and find his tiuth The ‘=tiuggle to free 
oneself fiom bondage of a naiiow and cramped life 
of puiely self-mteic‘5t, ma} at first sight appear 
to be painful but the fiuit of lelease and conse- 
quent nearness to the univeisal immutable Bialimm 
will bring about that state of etcinal bliss that has 
no equal in the pleasures enjoyed by the flesh 
Immoitalitj) can only be attained by the merging of 
the individual self into the universal soul and this 
fusion agam cau only be achieved by continuous 
efforts tbiough a cliam of Biiths and Deaths AVith- 
out Birth, therefoie, theie can be no Non-Birth The 
individual soul must be born to woik out Ins destiny 
and lulfilment into a stale of Nou-Buth The mate- 
rial life of Birth and Non-Birth is not only not to 
be shunned but has to be lived deeply aud bioadly 
before it is tianscended into the dmne Me. Pleasure 
and pain, be it lemembeied, as expeiienced by man, 
aie only le-actions ot the external enviionment on 
his material self The soul in him is [above 
these leactions and it is through ignorance that he 
identifies himself with his material body which is 
only a habitation of his real self 

Besides birth foi an individuul self is essential 
as a necessary pait of the universal scheme of thmgs 
also, even though that self has personally attained ^ 
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the stapo of spintual perfection tlirongh solf-ofTorL 
The following passage taken from Hibbert Lectures 
for 1929 brings out the point most clearlv 

“ The world process reaches its consummation 
when every man knows himself to bo tho immortal 
spirit tho son of God and it is, till this goal is 
reached, each saved individual is tho centre of the 
universal conseioosness. Ho continues to act with 
the sense of the ego To bo saved is not to be 
moved from the world- Salvation is not escape from 
life ihe mdividaal works lu tlio cosmio process 
no longer as an obscure and limited ego, but as a 
centre of the divioo or universal consciousness 
embracing and transforming into harmony oil indi 
vidual manifestations It is to Ino in the uorld 
with one 8 inward being profoundly modified Tho 
soul takes possession of itsolf and cannot bo shaken 
off Its tranquillity by tho attractions and attacks of 
tho world Tho spiritual illumination does not 
make the individual life impossible If tho saved 
individuals escape literally from tho cosmic process, 
the world would be for over unredeemed It would 
bo condemned to remain for all time tho scone of 
unending atxife and darkness Tho Hindus assort 
different degrees of liberation, but tho oomploto 
and final release of all is the ultimate one, Maha 
yana Buddhism deelares that Buddha standing ou 
the threshold of Nirvana took tho vow never to make 
the irrevocable crossing so long as there was a single 
undelivered bemg on earth. The Bhagvata Parana 
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lecords the following piajor, ‘ I desire not th I 
supreme state with all its eight perfections nor th 
release fiom lehirth , may I assume the sorrow c 
all cieatures who suffei and enter into them sc 
that they may be made free fiom grief. The self- 
fulfilment winch they aspiic to is inconsistent with 
the failme to achieve similar results in others This 
respect foi the individual as individual is not the 
discoveiy of modem democrac}'', so far as the reli- 
gions sphere is concerned When the cosmic 
piocess results in the levclation of all as the sons 
of God, nhen all the Lord’s people become prophets, 
when this universal incarnation takes place, the gioat 
cosmic robiith ot which nature strives to be delivered, 
will bo consummated ’’ 



15TH& 16TH mantras 

^ixn'iMni'Mimns ^(wyfrtu cct iu*'|| 

SnTNOT ^njf I 

vTf^trrJwtRn^ iwiIh sbtto^ jst 

IBth ‘ Haktha. ’ 

“ Tho face of Troth n covered with a brilliant 
golden lid that do thoQ remove, 0 Fosterer tor 
the law of the Truth, for eight ’ 

16th ‘ hUimu. ’ 

‘ 0 Fosterer, 0 sole Seer, 0 Ordomer, 0 lUu 
mining 9an 0 power of the Father of oreaturaa, 
marshal thy i^ys, draw together thy light , the 
Lustre which is thy most bleased form of all, that 
in Theo I behold The PunoenA there and there, 
He am I ’ 

‘ Sum A represents supreme truth and the 
fllumiDation of that Truth , * Aa'?i ’ signifies divine 
will which purifies and perfects human action 
Spirit 18 ‘ Sat or pure existence, pure in self aware- 
ness (‘ CmT ) and pure in eolf-delight Anajo) ) 
''j It 18 the true basis of all oonsoioua being These 
three qualities are really one Because all pure 
existence is nothing but pure self conscience in its 
essence and all pure self-conscience is self-delight. 
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In tlie case of human beings the consciousness is 
bioken and divided by time, space and other limita- 
tions, which are pecuhai to their finite and limited 
existence “ The bght of Surta, the supieme 
Trutli, either remains imprisoned in the night of the 
sub-consoient or appeals leflective in limited centre 
with its rays leceived by these centies and utilised 
accoi ding to then individual uatuie ” 

‘ Drishti ’ IS seeing, not conceiving It is the 
vision at once of the essence and its image 
It IS this vision which is the Vedic tiiith Intel- 
lectual conception, on the other hand, deals with 
form and detei mines itself in the foim of idea 
and once detei mined distinguishes itself sharply 
from other conceptions It, theiefore thiows light 
on the form, the image of things and not on their 
essence Intellect conceives, spirit sees Intellect- 
ual conception is thus the knowledge of foims which 
we gam through mind in the light of our spiritual 
consciousness Intuition, on the other hand, enables us 
to see things and then essence with spiritual conscious- 
ness directly, without inteivention of the medium of 
human mind Man is a mental being and the mental 
percepts and concepts constitute his ordinary means 
of knowledge With these percepts and concepts 
he arranges his knowledge of things as they appear 
and then tries to infer their true nature by various 
intellectual processes which are also nothmg but 
workmg of the limited human mind with all 
their defects, deformities, prejudices, and potentiali- 
ties which constitute the golden lid and which hides 
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in spite of all llie obstacles and limitations placed 
in Its 'Via}’' by oiii egoistic tendencies leads us per- 
sistently touaids unity and fellowsbiji and thus 
gives us that cleai, jiuie and true light ^vhich 
alone can enable us to see things and their mtei- 
lelations exactly as thei’aie It is this inner souice 
ot life udiich was the guiding stai of our Itishis 
and winch made them see the tiiith levealed in' 
the spiiitual inheritance which has come down to 
us This is the ‘ Sluyi, ’ the divine souice of light 
wdiich needs to he fulfilled and which can integ- 
rate and unif}' his divided self-perception It is 
only wdieii man sees himself in the light thus bes- 
towed upon him that he can exclaim tiuly ‘‘ that I 
am ’ 


‘ THAT I AM ’ 

That the self of man is the same in essence 
as the Supieme spiiit has been universally afidrmed 
by all those who had the necessary vision to see 
things as they really are ‘‘ In the spuitual ex- 
peiience itself,’ unites the famous authoi of “ An 
Jclcahi't T leii of Life^ ’ “ the haulers between the 
self and the ultimate leality diop away In the 
moment of its highest insight, the self becomes 
aware of an omnipiesent spun of which it is, as it 
were, a focussing AVe belong to the leal and the 
unreal is muioi-ed in u^ The great text of the 
Upanuhad affirmsit — ‘‘Tat tvvvi asi” (That art thou). 
It IS a simple statement of an expeiienced fact 




17th Sc 18th ‘mantras’ 

5TT ^TT ^fTC 2^ 25j ^FR Ill^Sll 

7RT ^cp:rT m feH, 1 

Ttm ^5fT liJmi 

17th ‘MAN PR. V 

“ The Bioalli of thni<^'^, is an immortal Life, 
hut of tln '5 iiocly asliC'? aie the end Om ' 0 Will, 
remcmhei, that winch ■\\a< done lemoinhci ’ 0 Will, 
remembei th.it uhich was done lemcmbor ’ 

IStii ‘MANTllA’ 

‘‘ 0 Agni, knowing all things that aie mani- 
fested, lead us by the gooil pith to the felicity 
lemove trom us the devious atti action of sin To 
thee completest speech of submission ve would 
dispose ” 

17th ‘MANTRA’ 

Body, life and mind constitute tlie equipment 
with which the human soul stalls its 30 m ney of 
eaitlily existence Of thc^c the body is mateiial 
and IS theiefore peiishable It is meant to bo an 
abode of the spmt which is expected to use it ns 
its instiument As soon therefoie as tlie bodj^ 
ceases to be serviceable it is thiown aside to meet 
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Its natural ond of dissolntion by bcinp reduced to 
ajhes The Ufo pnnoplo on tho other linnd, which 
i* represented by ‘Vayo* m this verso survnes after 
the death of the bodj and accompanies the soul 
to the end of its joumoy As has been nglitlj 
said, "Life forms body and \s not formed b) it 
Iti8 tho thread upon, which tho continuuj of our 
successive bodj litea is arrangftl, precisclj bccauso 
It is Itself immortal It •ssoemtes itself with ponsh 
able body and carries forwanl tho mental being, 
the "Parash” m thomind, upon his jonmo} "Whctiicr 
or not the soul readies tho end of hn journot 
aaccessfnlly depends on tlio nature of Ins actiiitirs, 
his ‘Eahhab,’ as well as on the motive behind tlieso 
activities, Tho importanco of *Xaiuia* cannot thus 
bo oxaggomtod lu tho forcible words of Plato 
quoted m the Hibbert Loctaros for 1029, ‘^ou shaU 
assuredly never be passed over bj God s judgment, 
not, though you make yourself over so small and 
hide in the bowels of tho earth, or exalt voursolf 
to heaven Ion must pay* the penalty dno, cither 
while yOu are still with us, or after your departure 
hence, in tho houso of Hades, or it may be, by 
removal to some still more desolate region ’ The 
eucoess or failure of tho spintoal pilgnmalso depends 
indirectly on the strength or weakness of the 
material vital and mental faooltios with which it has 
been supplied 

Ordinarily man lives m the present, caring onl} 
for and concentrating his energies on what can 
arrest his attention for the moment or what appears 
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to be of iminediatG interest to his self-limited mind 
He thus acts ordinal ily only in the living present 
■without regulating his futuie conduct in the light * 
of past evpeiiences He is unconscious of the fact 
that all acts leave their stamp on the character of 
the individiil self and mahe him v’-hat he For 
be it remembeied -we aie not the result of a capri- 
cious fate nor arc out lives at the mercy of the blind 
forces On the othci hand, evciy single thought, 
word 01 deed acts as an additional ring to the chain 
of causes and etfects which determine oui destiny 
In the iniioitahle woids of Dr Badha Krisnnaii, 
‘’Karma is not so much a principle of retribution^ 
as one of continuity O-ood produces good, evil evil, 
Love increases our power of love, hatied our powei 
of hatied It emphasizes the gi eat importance of 
right action Man is continuou'h’- shaping his own 
self The law of Kaima is not to be confused with 
either a hedonistic or a ]uridical theoiy of rewards 
and punishments The lewaid for virtue is not a 
life of pleasure nor is the punishment for sin pain 
Pleasure and pain may govern the animal nature of 
man but not his human Love which is a 3oy in 
itself suffers , hatred too often means a peiveise 
hind of satisfaction Good and evil are nob bo be 
confused with mateiial well-being and physical 
suffering ” 

We care onlj for the immediate interest Intros- 
pection 01 farsightedness does not appeal us Man, 
shortsighted as he is, forgets that his past actions 
have made him v/hat he now is and his future will 
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depend on -wliat he is doing at present. "The- 
only lesson’ sava a European Philosopher, “-which 
History toaohcs la that man has learnt nothing 
from History This dictnm is as true about indi 
viduals 03 it IS about nations Keither nations 
learn from their collective experience which is 
embodied in their respective histones nor do the 
individnali utilise their past personal eipenences 
to mould advantageously the fature course of their 
hvea 

But past expenenoe, however, nsefnl in other 
ways IS not snffioient guidance for future aotioLS 
The cipenonce gained by post ‘Kahuas must for this 
purpose be suppleraonlod by the lights of the gtud 
liig stars of ideals It is therefore absolutely 
necessary that for a t-uccossful pilgnmoge of life one 
must Ichirii to control and co-ordinate his actions in 
the light of the past expenenoe* as well as under 
the stimulus of the end to be achieved 

The whole discussion then bods down to this, 
For safe steering to the Harbour of peace we need 
constantly bear in mind three things, namely, (1) the 
fact that our bodies are mere instrumeixtB for work 
m this life and that they or© to b© thrown away into 
tho dnst heap as soon as they ccels© to be serviceableT 
(2) fundamental importance of Eaiuias’, past, 
present and future, as essential for requirements of 
safe steering U must never be forgotten that these 
*K!AnjfA8' may take the form of reading the compass 
or of taking tho soundinga juat to know, as we go 
along, how much water there is under our keel but 
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tliey are not a thing of tiansitory nature In the 
■words of Ohvei "Wendell Holmes, “To reach the port 
of Heaven ■we must sail and not drift or lie at 
anchor ” And lastly (3) along with actions we 
must also lemember God the gieat ‘On’ to see whom 
face to face is oui goal Let us also see to it that the 
ship moves and does not he at anchor We must 
not always be looking for, “A wet-sheet and a 
flowing sea, and a vind that follows fast ” On the 
other hand there are times when we must sail close- 
hauleci and beat to wind-vtard as best as we can ” In 
other words we must not be governed by circum- 
stances, but rather use them to further our best 
endeatouis While, however, motion is essential for 
steering it is not always safe to lean unto our own 
understanding Oui enthusiasm coupled with 
imagination as w'^ell as experience may supply us with 
the search light foi guidance but we must lemember 
tliat search light is no use in a fog In such circum- 
stances faith ill God is the only rational thing that 
supplies the necessary guidance Constantly le- 
memberiiig Him, theiefore, is as essential for safe 
steeling as anything else As has been rightly said, 
“The art of life is not a bairen rehearsal of stale 
paits Meie mechanical observance of rales oi 
imitation of models will not take us far ” Foi real 
jirogress thioiigh life weneedgiasp of the position for 
which spiiitual insight is absolutely necessary and 
this can only be attained by complete fusion of 
human personality with the universal Soul Our 
acts must, theieioie, be peiloimed in the light of the 
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deepest level of man's tcing ami mmt Isi pudctl 1)1 
tte constant presence, before our menial mes, of 
One who la the sonreo of dll flint is bockI nml great 
Acts are easonlml but ihcso nctious sbould consist m 
the adaptaUQU of the .Imno into Unman Onr sonls 
do not belong to tlio same eategorv of renUt> to 
wbteU matter does Tboi base tUeir nun siweifio 
nature They are connected with tile past li\ tUcir 
'Kabiub' and Iiavo tho additional feature of fft-cdora 
to cUoosQ anj conree of hfe for future for ninkinfr 
tho nght choice and tho right u»o of freedom it is of 
necesBity that tho aonreo of all true kiioulodt,c nml 
all true inapimuoa bo conttnntlj kepi in mind 

The author of tho Upanishnd aolcmnh reminds 
the pilgnm therefore that lus l>od> is not hrs real 
self It IS a means to an end and is to bo thrown nBido 
into the dust heap as soon os it oeasos to bo an ctlco 
tiTe instrument for ooUio\UDg tho end in viow Tho 
Upanishad also emphasires tho fact that for a sue 
ccssfnl journey through life man moat miud and con 
stantly keep in viow two things uamolj his notions 
both past and present and tho idoal to bo attained jis 
the result of these activities Wo must remoraber that 
it 18 only a consoions control and co-ordination of his 
ootivibes that can lead man to that idcntihcation of 
the individual with tho lunvorsal solf which is his 
true goah Let us ever romombor God, tlie Ou as tho 
be all and end all of our ambitions, and at tho samo 
time never forget that tlio onij approach to this sub- 
lime ideal 11 through a complete submission of tho 
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individual to the divine will as expressed in liis- 
actions 

18 th. ‘ Maxtra ’ 

Just as ‘ SuRTA ’ represents the divine light so 
' Aq-xi ’ represents divine energy which combines in 
itself both the light and the will to work Man being 
confined to his egoistic limits does not possess that 
all vision which alone can enable him to see his way 
through life clearly, He has in the very nature of 
things, therefore, to make his way in this 
eaithly career in divided and shifted light Under 
the ciicumstinces it is but natural that he should 
make mi'itakes and fail to follow in very many 
cases the straight path of love and haimony which 
alone can lead him to eternal beatitude In the 
woids of the emment Indian scholar who has al- 
ready been quoted so many times “ Man foflowa 
in his aims and in his methods a knowledge that 
13 peisoiial, governed by desire, habits of thought, 
obscure subconscious impulses or, at best, a broken 
partial and shifting light He lives by rays and not 
in the fall blaze of the Sun His knowledge is narrow 
in its objectivity, nairow in its subjectivity is neither 
one with the integral knowledge and the total work- 
ing and total will m the universe His action, 
therefore, is crooked, many branching, hesitating 
and fluctuating in its impulsion and direction , it 
beats about among falsehoods to find the Truth, 
to see or scrapes among errors and sins to find 
the right Being neither one-visioned nor whole- 
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v^llon(^<l hMinp; nMthrr (he t^t«h(\ of the nmver- 
8il nor (ho concQntm(e<( ononMi of the (ran^ 
centicnt, the mdinilnnl W lU cannot valk 
on the npht or poo-J path towanln iho Truth nml the 
JinroortahtN ' 

‘ Co\cmc<l 1»> <tt*<irc, cxj>o<c<! to the i«hocU of 
the forces around it wiili vrhicli jl^ cjijoi'tn and 
ipnomneo forhnl u to jmt m Immion^, U 

subject to ll>e twin children of tho ignorance untTer- 
mg and fol f'ljood \ol )m\ing tho divine Tnith 
and Ripht, it cannot Imxo the divine hchcit^ 

To fjuoto (ho ahoxo author once more, ‘ilnt 
A* (hero u m and behind all tho faf^ehood of our 
material mind and rraaon a Liglit that prepan ^ 
b) \hia twilight the full dawn of the Truth m man, 
ao there li in and hehm I all oiir errora, ama and 
atumblinga a aacre<I Will tending towanJa I^vo 
and llarraonx, whidi knows where it la going 
and prepares and condnnes oar cru-»kc<l bmnchuiga 
towards thrt straight jiath which will bo tho final 
result of their toil and acoLing Tho omcrgonco of 
tho Will and I iglit aro conditions of immortalitj 

This Will IS Agni, Agni ism tho Uig \ edn, from 
which tho closing verae of tho Upaniihad is 
(nkco, (ho fiamo of tho Dixino Will or Force of C?on 
aciousness Working m tho Tvorhls Ho ih described 
as tho immortal m mortals, tho loader of tho joumex 
tho divino Ilorw that beam na on tho road, tho 
“Son of crookedness” who himsolf knows and is tho 
straigbtneas and tho Truth Concealed and hard 
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to seize m the woikings of tins world because they 
aie all falsified by desire and egoism lie uses them 
to tianscend them and emerge as the universal m 
man or univcisal Power, Agni Vaisvanaic, who 
contains in himself all the gods and all the world , 
uphlods all the univeisal voi kings and finally ful 
fills the godhead, the iinmoilaht}’’ He is the -worker 
of the divine woik '' 

It is uji to us to illumine our mind -with nglib 
knowledge, to realise out character with right con- 
duct and to purify our whole being vitli that uni- 
versal tiuth which alone can dispel darkness and 
cause ‘Suiya’ to rise on our being Thus en- 
lightened, elevated and purified alone can wo be fit 
instrument of the Divine Will for fulfilling tho God- 
head and immortality in and through us. 
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Sync a’ behind ’s our am Tlius uithout fear, 

With love and rowlh* wc ihro’ the warld v iil steer, 
And when my Pale m bairns and pear grow rife, 
He’ll bless the day he gat me for his wife. 

But what if some young giglit on the green 
With dimpled check and twa bewitching cen, 

Should gar your Patic think his half worn Meg 
And her ken’d kisses, hardly worth a fcgf 

Pe^O' 

Nae mair of that Dear Jenny', to be free. 

There’s some men constanter in Io\e than we. 

Nor IS the fcrly great, when nature kind 
Has blest them with solidity of mind, 

They’ll reason calmly and with kindness smile, 
When our short passions wad our peace beguile 
Sac, whensoe’er they slight their maiks® at hamc, 
Tis ten to anc their wives arc maist to blame. 

Then I ’ll employ with pleasure a’ my art 
To keep him cheerfu’, and secure his heart 
At e’en, when he comes weary frae the hill, 

I ’ll have a’ things made ready to his will , 

In winter, when he toils thro’ wind and rain, 

A bleezing-ingle and a clean hearth-stane , 

And soon as he flings by his plaid and staff, 

The seething pots be ready to take aff , 

Clean hagabag * I ’ll spread upon his board 
And serve him with the best we can afford ; 
Good-humour and white bigonets* shall be 
Guards to my face, to keep his love for me. 

Jenny 

A dish of mamed love nght soon grows cauld, 

And dosens® down to nane, as fowk grow auld. 

But we’ll grow auld together, and ne’er find 
The loss of youth, where love grows on the mind. 
Baims and their baims make sure a firmer tie 
Than aught in love the like of us can spy. , 

’ plenty “ wonder * mates * huckaback. 

‘ linen caps « dwnndles 


See yon twa dma that grow up ride by tide, 

Soppoie than some yean syne bridegroom and bride } 
Nearer and nearer ULa year the> hre prest, 

TiU wide their ipreading brancfaeo are bcreas’d, 

And b their mlrture now are folly blest 
This shields the other frae the eastlin blast, 

That in return defends It frae the wait 
Sic as stand single (a state sae Hhed by jdq) 

Beneath ilk storm Crae erery airt* mam bow 
Jrmtty 

I*Tt done. I yield dear lassie, I maun >Held| 

Yoor better sense has biriy won the field. 

With the Bfslftance of a little lae 

Uei demd* within my breast this mony a day 


Patie awd Peooy 

Palt4, 

By the delicious wannoess of thy mcoth 
And row i ng eye, which smiling tells the truth, 

1 goess, my lassie, that, as well as I 

Yon re made for lore, and why should ye deny? 

/’<S3tT 

But ken ye, lad, gin we confess o’er soon. 

Ye think ns cheap, and syne the wooing*! donet 
The maiden that o'a quickly tines ha power 
Like nnripe fruit win taste but hard and sour 
Pail* 

But when they hing ocr lang updn the tree, 
Their sweetness they may Unc, and sae may ye j 
Red-cheeked you completely ripe app**^ 

And I hare tholed* and wooed a lang half year 

Pegsy 

Then dmna pu* me j gently thus I Cs 
Into my Patles arms for good snd a 
Bat stint yoor wishes to this kind embrace, 

And mmt nae farther till we Ve got the grace, 
bidden. refli*® loses. * saffeied. 


quite- 
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Patie 

O charming armfii’l Hence, ye cares away 
I'll kiss my treasure a’ the hvelang day 
A’ night I'll dream my kisses o'er again, 
Till that day come that ye’ll be a’ my am. 

Chorus 

Sun, gallop down the westlmg skies, 
Gang soon to bed, and quickly nse ; 

O lash your steeds, post time away, 
And haste about our bridal day , 

And if ye’re weaned, honest light, 
Sleep, gin ye like, a week that nighL 


[From Tht Tea-Tahle MiseeUany'\ 

Through the Wood, La-ddie 

O Sandy, why leaves thou thy Nelly to mourn? 

Thy presence would ease me 
When naething could please me. 

Now dowie * I sigh on the bank of the bum, 

Ere through the wood, laddie, until thou returm 

Though woods now are bonny, and mornings are clear, 
While lavrocks are singing 
And pnmroses spnnging, 

Yet nane of them pleases my eye or my ear. 

When through the wood, laddie, ye dinna appear. 

That I am forsaken some spare no to tell ; 

I’m fashed wi’ their scorning 
Baith evening and morning , 

Their jeenng aft gaes to my heart wi’ a knell. 

When through the wood, laddie, I wander mysel’. 

Then stay, my dear Sandie, nae langer away. 

But quick as an arrow. 

Haste here to thy marrow*, 

Wha’s living in languor till that happy day. 

When through the wood, laddie, we ’ll dance, sing, and pJay 
> melancholy * Bweetheart, 
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Aif TtlOU WERE UY AIN THIKa 

An them were aln thin; 

I wonid lore thee, I would lovt Iheo ; 
An tboQ were my nln thin^ 

How dearly I would lore thea 
Like beta tliat rack tbe morning dew 
Free flowen of fweetest actnt and bne, 
Sae wad I dwell opem thy mow^ 

And gar the gods enrf me. 

Sae lasg** I had the me of Tight 
l*d on thy bcaoUes feast my sight, 

Syne In saft whltpen throogh the night 
I 'd tell how much I loved thee. 

How lair and rnddy is my /can 1 
She mores a goddess o'er the greea 
Were I a king thoo sbonld be qneen— 
Kane hot myself aboon thee. 
lU grasp thee to this breast of mine, 
^Vh^st thou Uko Iry on the vine 
Around my stronger limbs should twine:, 
Formed handy to defend thee. 

Time's on the wing and will not stay 
In shining youth let's make our bay { 
Since lore admits of no delay, 

0 let na scorn undo thee. 

While lore does at bis altar stand 
Hae, here's my heart, gle me thy hand, 
And with Dk smile thou shah command 

The win of him who lores thae. 

An thou were my aln thing, 

1 would lore thee, I would lore theei 
An thou were my aln thing. 

How dearly I would lore thetL 




JAMES THOMSON. 


[jAsrEs Thomson -was bom at Ednam in Roxburghshire on the nth of 
September, 1700, and died at Kew on the 27th of August, 1748 His fiist 
published ivork, Winter, appeared in 1726 The next year Summer, Britannia, 
and a few minor poems followed Spring was not pubhshed till 1728, and 
Autumn in 1730 completed The Seasons Sophontsba, the first of several 
dramas, appeared m the same year as Spring The first three parts or 
cantos of Liberty v/ere given to the world m 1735, the two last m 1737 
The Castle of Indolence appeared m 1746, two }ears before Thomson’s 
death,] 


No competent criticism of any school has ever denied Thomson’s 
claim to a place, high if not of the highest, among poets of the 
second order His immense and enduring popularity would settle 
the question, if it had ever been seriously debated. For the 
orbts terranim may indeed judge without hesitation on such a 
point, when its judgment is ratified beforehand by many genera- 
tions Populanty which outlasts changes of manners and fashions 
IS a testimony to worth which cannot be left out of the account, 
and Thomson’s populanty is eminently of this kind Neither the 
somewhat mdiscnminate admiration of the romantic style, of which 
Percy set the fashion, nor the naturalism of Cowper, nor the great 
revolution championed in vanous ways by Scott, by the Lakists, 
and by Byron, nor the still more complete revolution of Shelley 
and Keats, availed to shake the hold of The SeasoTis on the popular 
mind. Every one knows Colendge’s remark on seeing a dogs-eared 
copy on an inn window-sill During the last century the reading 
of poetry, except that of contemporary authors, has somewhat gone 
out of fashion, yet no one Iwho does read The Seasons, much more 
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71/ Ckrf// fkHi lo admltthdr durm. Itwoaldhinlly 

be tCND mach to ny that, making aHowance for tbc time ortr which 
ha bflaeiKt hai extended, no poet has gnren the tpeaal pleasure 
which poetry it capable of giying to so large a number of penoni 
b so large a measure as Thomson. 

A critical eiambiation of the characlcnsiia of his poetry enables 
tu at once to Justify and explain *hl« widespread popularity 
like many of his contemporaries, Thomson is a tery unequal poet. 
Erery one who has reaDy endearoored to read his favourite Lihtriy 
must endorse Johnson • contcmptnons verdict on It. It is not 
only not good as a whole, but (which is more remarkable) it Is 
scarcely even good In parts. It U mih considerable difficulty that 
one IS able to pick out a few lines here and there where the 
■dnramble descriptive faculty of the writer has had room to make 
fasdf fdt. Most of the minor poems (It Is true there are not many 
of them) are also quite devoid of poedcal merit The graceful 
‘Tell me, tlkra soul of her I lore (a perhaps fie only exception to 
tl* rule worth menrionlug and certainly the only one worth 
<rwfn)g It li cunous too that on the few occasions on which 
Tbocisan attempted the heroic couplet, the special and CaTomite 
metre of his time, he produced very bad wort Blank rerse and 
the Spenserian itanxa be undervtc^ admirably and hU blank 
rerae fa cspedal cannot receive too much commendation Wth 
that of Mihctn, and that of the present Poet Laureate, it must rank 
ei one of the chief original modela of the metre to be found in 
^“flbh poetry Nothing again can be more exquisite than the 
^>cnfag stanzas of TTu CastU of ImdoUivt In respect of metrical 
proficiency Now this exccDeoce of form, whatever some crWa 
may think, b a very important element In enduring populanty 
because It U not liable to danger from changes of fashion. The 
•paUtlea whldi itrike the ear pleasantly remain very much the 
at an timet, unless — and loroedmes even when — the language 
®iployed hai beimme hopeleasly dead. We have at this moment 
(with the good leave of certain p er so n s of distinction) hardly the 
^tmtest idea how the opening of the Dt Rmm /datura sounded 
*hen Lucretiaj read It, and stM less of what the choruses of the 
conveyed to the ear* of an Athenian audience. But 
the abiding charm of 4 heir fonn 11 not lost for ua. How much 
more must tbl« be the case In such work as Thomson's, when the 
language has tmdergocie merely unimportant modiBcatiocs. But 
fac metrical charm of Thomson b not hb only or fadeed hb chief 
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poetry b osotlly on them In a wholly reconallog dejfree, as b 
the Cnts— 

Oa Qtmott imdat wlioc« loeely race 
Resl;^ the teUlo( saa to Indian worlds. 

Paislog £ram boUted phrases to loncer passages, we may pobt 
oat that the power of com p osition which Thomson's landsapes 
display b Tciy remarkable. Oarbg to thb faculty no poet perhaps 
b teen to tu^ advantage in extracts of moderate length as Thom- 
scm. Hb narratire episodes, which used to be the most popular 
are perhaps not so good as some of the descriptlre passages, 
because bstead of being painted b with lasting colours they show 
too often the mere varnish of the scnslbUlty of the time which has 
now ceased to appear seoslbte. To the charge of mannerism he 
njnst bdeed plead guilty A poet who caps the gnin«< of three 
»CTeral descriptive passages whh three such Unes a^- 
And Egypt }oyi bepcsth the tpresdlng wsnv 
And bfeecn nddcni at the loog delay 
Aad Thole belkrwt throegh hex nuocct Uks> 
an withb the compass of half a dozen pages, may be acensed with 
»ome justice of taHng too Iherally the legendary adnee to tdefc 
to the coa Bot this, and the ooailonal ponderosity of his Ian 
goage, are almost the only diargcs of any weight that can &iHy be 
brought against 71u S*asetu 

Tit Cmsth tf ImiaUnn b even better The second book does 
net bdeed deserve quite so much praise as the first, bebg wntten 
^ridently whh less relbh, and contabing a good deal of otiose and 
conventional matter. But the first book b not only Thomson's 
***** work, bat b one of the very best ihbgs of its kind to bo found 
either b English or b any other Dtcraturc. For it possesses, whal 
Tki S«f«u almost of necessity lack, a coherent plan and scheme 
which are fully and soccetsfuDy carried out. It is quhe complete 
b itself) and needs no sequel as a work of art. Nor doe* it need 
any btemal addition. The picture of the castle and hi demesne, 
with theportraiu of the chief sojoamers, are quite sufficient for the 
**nvas, and few persons will find any fault with the maimer b 
which they are put npon h. Although the archaisms are not 
always Qs^ quite according to knowledge, the slips b thb respect 
*Te ndtber b nature nor degree ruffident to bterfere whh the 
*®joymeBt of the piece. The four warifj which ar* atUri» 
^®ed to Armstrong, are perhaps i»ot wholly b character but even 
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this IS a point on -which it is difficult to pronounce decidedly, and 
with hardly another detail of the book can any fault be found. 
The opening stanzas, the speech of Indolence, the stnking passage 
where ‘the shepherd of the Hebnd Isles' appears, and that 
describing the fancies that visit the inmates dunng their sleep, 
could not be better How far the occasional touches of burlesque 
injure the claims of the piece to high poetical rank, is a very 
intncate question of poetical criticism upon which there is no need 
to enter here. It is sufficient to say that of the peculiar faculty 
which we have claimed for Thomson, the faculty of exhibiting 
specially poetical quality in a form capable of being enjoyed by 
everybody, there are few better examples in our language than 
The Castle of Indolence. 

George Saintsbury 
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A Snow Scene. 

[From It 

The keener ternpeitJ come and fuming dtm 
From aD the Urid catt, or pleraog north 
Tbkk cloods ascend—m uh«ne capacioui womb 
A vapoury deluge Uet, to anow congealed. 

Heavy they roU ihelr fleecy world along 
And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. 

Through the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering till at last the flakes 
FtH broad, and wide, and last, dlmrolog the day 
With a eoQthiaal flow The cherished fields 
Pot on their winter robe of purest white. 

TTls bnghiness all i save where the new snow melts 
Along the maxy current. Low the woods 
Dow ihclr b<Mj head and, ere the hngtild icm 
Faint from the west emits bis evening ray 
Fanhi universal face, deep-hid and chill, 

Is one w3d dazzling waste that bones wide 
The works of nun. Droopbg the Ubonrer-ov 
Stands cov er ed oer with snow and then demands 
The friut of all hii toll The fowls of heaven. 

Tamed by the cruel season crowd aroond 
The winiwwing store, and claim the Uttle boon 
WUch Providence assigns tbem. One alone. 

The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 

\Viseiy regardful of the embroDIng sky 
!s ,^jyfeu dci'ds and thorny tfifcfiets feavci 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
HH annoal visit Half-ofrald, he first 
Against the window beats then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth t then, hopping oer the flooj. 

Eyes tD the smiling family 
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Till, more familiar j'rown, the table cnimbs 
Attract his slender feet The foodie ' v-ilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants The hare. 
Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in \arious fonn*;, darl snares, and dog's 
And more unpitjing men, the garden seels, 

Urged on b) fearless want Hie bleating I ind 
Hje the black hca\cn, and nett the glistening earth, 
With lool s of dumb despair , then, sad dispersed, 
Dig for the withered herb through heaps of snow. 

Titr Surrr-w ASHING. 

rom St vrrr ^ 

Or rushing thence, in one difiusne band, 

The> dri\c the troubled flocl.s, b) man> a dog 
Compelled, to where the maiy-nmning brook 
Forms a deep pool , this bank abrupt and high, 

And that, fair-spreading in a pebbled shore. 

Urged to the giddj bnnV, much is the toil. 

The clamour much, of men, and bo>s, and dogs. 

Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides And oft the swain. 

On some impatient seizing, hurls them in 
Emboldened then, nor hesitating more. 

Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing wave. 

And panting labour to the farthest shore 
Repeated this, till deep the well-washed fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banished by the sordid stream. 

Heavy and dripping, to the breezy’ brow ^ 

Slow move the harmless race , where, as they spread 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, 

Inly disturbed, and wondenng what this w’lld 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 
The country fill — and, tossed from rock to rock, 
Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 

At last, of snowy w’hite, the gathered flocks 
Are in the wattled pen mnumerous pressed, 
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Head aboTQ head and ranged In losty rows 
The •bepherds sit, and whet the soondlng shears. 
The honsewife waits to roll her deecjr stores, 

\Vith an her gay-drest maids attending renmd. 
One, chlc^ In gradoos dignity enthroned, 

Shmes oer the rest the pastoral qneen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet-beasuog on her shepherd Idng 
While the glad drcle rotmd them yield their tools 
»To festlre mirth, and snt that Imows no galL 
Meantime, thdr Joyous task goes on apace 
Seme mlngUng stir the melted tar and some, 
Deep on the new shorn ragrant s bearing side. 

To stamp hli master^ cypher ready stand } 

Others the tmwtiring wether dmg along ; 

And, glorymg In his might, the stnrdy hoy 
Holds by the twisted horns the Indignant ronv 
Behold where boond, and of Its robe bereft, 

By needy man, that aC-dependbg lord, 

How me^ how padest, the mOd oeatnre lies t 
What softneas in Its mdancholy &ce, 

What dumb complaining Innocence appears I 
Fear not, ye gentle tribes, 'ds not the knife 
Of barrid slanghter that b o'er yoo wared 
No, tb the tender swidn*s weD-gnided shears, 

Who haring now to pay hb anniml care, 

I B or rowe d yoor fleece, to yoo a combroos load, 

^ WHl send yoo bounding to y o or hOb again. 

'' Th* Comino or THB Rant 

[From Sfrirni"] 

\ At first a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 

[ Scarce staining ether } hot by fast degrees, 

' In heaps on heaps, the doubling rtpoor saib 

I Along the loaded sky and mlngUng deep, 

Sits oo the horizon nxmd a settled gloom 
Not inch as wintry stoims on mortals shed, 
Oppressing Efis j but lorely gentle, kind, 

And foil of cTcry hope and emy joy, 
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The wish of Nature. Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm , that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 

Or rustling turn the many twinkling leaves 
Of aspen talk The uncurling floods, difiused 
In glassy breadth, seem through delusive lapse 
Forgetful of their course ’Tis silence all, 

And pleasing expectation Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and, mute-implonng, eye 
The fallen verdure Hushed in short suspense, 
The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 

To throw the lucid moisture trickling off, 

And wait the approaching sign to strike, at once, 
Into the general choir Even mountains, vales, 
And forests seem, impatient, to demand 
The promised sweetness Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 

And looking lively gratitude At last. 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields , 
And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow. 

In large effusion, o’er the freshened world. 

Storm in Harvest 

[From Aulumn'\ 

Defeating oft the labours of the year. 

The sultry south collects a potent blast 
At first, the groves are scarcely seen to stir 
Their trembling tops, and a still murmur runs 
Along the soft-mclimng fields of com , 

But as the aenal tempest fuller swells, 

And in one mighty stream, invisible. 

Immense, the whole excited atmosphere 
Impetuous rushes o’er the sounding world, 
Strained to the root, the stooping forest pours 
A rustling shower of yet untimely leaves. 
High-beat, the circling mountains eddy in. 

From the bare wild, the dissipated stonn 
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And tend It Iq a torrent down the rale. 

Exposed, and naked, to iu utmost rage, 

Through all the tea, of harvest roUlag roond, 

The bniowy plain doats wide | nor can evade, 
Though pliant to the blast, Its selxlog force — 

Or whirled In air or Into vacant chaff 

Shook waste. And sometimes too a bunt of ram, 

Swept from the black horhoo, broad, descendu 

in one continncnt dood. Still over head 

The mlngliog tempest weaves its gloom, and stiD 

The deluge deepens tfll the fields around 

Ue sank, and flatted, In the sordid wave. 

Sadden the ditches swell ( the meadows swim. 
Red, from the hills, iooomerable streams 
Ttcmoltaous roar; and bigb above Its bank 
The nver lift before whose roshiog ude, 

Herds, flocks, and harrests, cottages, and swains, 
Roll mingled down all that the winds had spared, 
In one wild moment rained ) the big hopes. 

And wel]>earned treasures, of the polnfol jreax. 

Fled to some eminence, the husbandman, 

Helpless, beholds the miserable wreck 
Drlrmg along bis drowning ox at once 
Descending with his laboois scattered roond, 

He sees and Instant o’er bis shivering tboaght 
Comes Winter unprovided, and a train 
Of clamant chlldru dear Ye masters, then, 

Be mindful of the rocgb laborioos band 
That sinks jron soft in elegonrx and ease j 
Be mmdfLil of those limbs, in russet clad. 

Whose tod to yours Is warmth and graceful pride j 
And, oh, be mindful of that sparing board 
Which covers yours with luxury profuse, 

Makes your glass sparkle, and your sense rejoice I 
Nor crneOy demand what the deep rains 
And all Involviog winds have swept away 
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To HER I LOVE. 

Tell me, thou soul of her I love, 

Ah ' tell me, whither art thou fled : 

To vhat delightful world above, 
Appointed for the happy dead? 

Or dost thou, free, at pleasure, roam 
And sometimes share thy lover’s woe ; 

Where, void of thee, his cheerless home 
Can now, alas! no comfort know'? 

Oh ' if thou hoverest round my walk, 
\\'hilc, under every w-ell-know’n tree, 

I to thy fancied shadow talk, 

And c\ cry tear is full of thee , 

Should then the weary eye of grief, 
Beside some sympathetic stream, 

In slumber find a short relief. 

Oh I visit thou my soothing dream I 


Fpom ‘The Castle of Indolence.’ 

BOOK L 

In lovU dale, fast b> a rucr’s side, 

With woodi hit! o'er hill encompassed round, 

A most cnch intirg wizard did abide, 

riian \ hom a fiend more fell is nov here found. 

It 1 I \ cen, a Iovcl> spot of ground , 

A'-d there a season '■ti cen June and Maj, 

H''’r p’-arl l with spring, with summer half imbrowned, 
A l’"l'ts ciin a*e made, vhcrc, sooth to say, 
h.i g ^ , ])t could ivck, nc carid c\cn for p’ay 
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Wu Doafiit aroocd bot Inures of rest 
S1ec|><«ootIibg grOTe s , and quiet lawns between | 

And flowery beds that ilumbrons Infloeoce kest, 

From popples breathed, and beds of pleasant green, 

WTiere ncrer yet was creeping dcatore seetL 
Meantime, onotrmbered cUttcnng streamlets played. 

And bnrlid ere r ywhere their watcri sheen t 
That, as they bickered ihroagh (be sonny glade, 

Though restleu stm themselret, a lolling roormor made- 

Joined to the prattle of the purling rills 
Were heard the lowing herds along the rale, 

And flocks load bleating from the distant bills, 

And racant shepherds piping in the dale 
And, now and then, sweet I hdomel would wall, 

Or stockdorcs plain amid the forest deeft 
That drowsy rustled to (be sighing gale ( 

And std a coll the grasshopper did keep | 

Yet an these sounds yblent lodlnM all to sleeps 

Fan In the passage of the vale, above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood, 

NNTiere notfght but shadowy forms was seen to move. 

As Idless fancied In her dreanuog mood ; 

And up the bills, on either side, a wood 
or bladcening pines, aye waving to and fro. 

Sent forth a sleepy horror ibroogb the blood | 

And where this vaDey winded out, below 
Tbf mormarlng main was heard, and scarcely heard, to flena 

A pleasing land of drowsy head It was, 

Of dreams that ware before the half-shot eye | 

And of gay castles In the clonds that pass, 

For ever flnihiag round a summer-sky 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instn a wanton sweetness through the breast | 

And the g«lm pleasures always hovered nigh | 

Bot wbate’er smacked of noyance or unrest. 

Was Alt far off expelled f rom *h!« dclldous nest. 
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Slr.ntj’lu nf tti''"- rndlr n’ti'i'-", “ itt t.nj’ rojr.rl, 

As thirl T' If!!'- r,K) r ii •■'i 1 i) r>\, 

No’ one rl 'oon' n, m’' ' i' to lie fo *n(l, 

lUit every nnn 'ro'^od f,‘'i hr o 1 s*h ' v aj ; 

Wide o’er till n'n,)’'' r) it hli 1 ir'-'v, 

W itli "ill the todjTs tl At tl '■ r'o 5 '■rtti '-d, 

No Iivitif rrct’ttrr c< 'ihl h- "-m to 'TAy , 

While n'm dr, r il fi" fert *df frr <-d , 

So tint to thill yo'i dtco.r yoi I'li o ' t. cm tn red 

As vhen 1 *^lr{>Ucrd o'" tl <' HrSri I I le^, 

IMictd fir utiid tlr to'-l uiut oly i.i in, 

(\\ Iitthcr It be In .r tmey h.t.i he ui’c> , 

Or tint neml h' ti*s 'oimtuic-' 1'' n 
To stand ntilindird, to otir ^ 1 ' plan) 

Sees on the ml cd lull, nr va'I'-, lou, 

The V hils; in Ocean t’hoeha, I'lp his vain, 

A vast as eiitblv inovii,» to ar.t' ‘rn, 

Then all at onee in air dis oUei ’he v orciro s show 

#■««««• 

Near the pavilions where ve slept, s>ilt ran 
Soft tinbhn„' streams, and <Iashi w I'ers fed!, 

And sobbing’ breezes si"bed, and oft bc^tan 
(So worked the wizard) wmtrj storms to swell, 

As heaven and earth they would toj;ether mell , 

At doors and windows threatening seemed to call 
The demons of the tempest, growling fell, 

Yet the least entrance found they none at all 
WTicncc sweeter grew our sleep secure in massy halt 

And hither Morpheus sent his kindest dreams, 

Raising a world of gayer iinct and grace, 

O’er which were sliadowy cast clysian gleams, 

That played, in waving lights, from place to place, 
And shed a roseate smile on nature’s face. 

Not Titian’s pencil e’er could so array, 

So fleece with clouds the pure ethereal space, 

Ne could It e’er such melting forms display, 

As loose on flowery oeds all languishmgly lay 
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No, lair niaslonj I artfol phaotomi, ool 
Mjr moM will oot attempt yoar fairy land 
She haa do coloun that like you can glow 
To catch ytmr yirid aceoea loo grots her hand. 

Bat fare it U, was ne^ a rabtler band 
Than these same goUefoI angel teeming tpnghts, 
^110 that In dreams Toluptnous, toll, and bland, 
roared aH the Arabian heaven upon onr nights, 

And blest them oft betides wHh more rehned delights. 
«*«««« 

To nomber op the thoaaondt dwelling here, 

An useless were, and eke an endless task 
From kings, and those who at the helm appear 
To giptict brown In aommer-giadcs who bask. 

Yet many a man, perdie, 1 coold nnmask, 

Whose desk and table make a solemn show 
With tape^d trash, and cuits of fools that ask 
For place or pennoo laid lo decent row; 

But these 1 pasten by with nameless oumbci reoe. 

Of an the gentle tenants of the place, 

There was a nun of special grave remark '{ 

A certam tender gloom oVrspread bis face, 

Pensfre, not aad in thought involv'd, not dark; 

As soot this man could srag gs momlDg lark, 

And teach the noblest morals of the heart 
Bot these his talents were yboried stark 
Of the fine stores be nothing would impart, 

Whkh or boon Nature gave, or natare-palnrfng Art. 

To noontide shades incontment be ran, 

Where purls the brook with sleep-inviting sound, 

Or when Dan Sol to slope his wheels began, 

Amid the broom he bask’d him on the gro u nd, 
Where the wild thyme and camomile are found ; 
There would ne Imger till the latest ray 
Of light fats trembling on the welkln’i bound, 

Then homeward thro the twilight shadows stray 
Sauntering and slow so had he passed many a day 
ViTUun Fstsnoa. ThomMo t tBsaneask. 
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Yet not jn tliounlitlcs"; sliunbcr v ere they pist ; 

For oft the hcn\cnl> fire, thnl Hj cnnccnl'd 
Bcncith the skepm;; embers, mounted fast, 

And nil its nnu\c hpht anew repealed, 

Oft as he traxers'd the ccnilcnn field, 

And marked the clouds tint drotc before the vind, 

Ten thousand glorious 5> stems would he build, 

Ten thousand great ideas fill’d lus mind 

But with the clouds thc> fled, and left no trace behind. 

With him was sometimes join’d, in silent walk, 

(Profoundly silent, for they neicr spoke) 

One shyer still*, who quite detested talk; 

Oft stung by spleen, at once away he broke, 

To gro\cs of pine and broad o'crshadowing oak, 

TJicrc inly thrill’d, he wander'd all alone. 

And on himself his pensne fury wrole, 

Nc ever utter’d word, sa\c when first shone 

The glittenng star of eve — * Thank Heaven 1 the day is done.' 


* Probably the poet Armstrong 


JOHN ARMSTRONG 

Qoa Aximwira wu born ta Iiddc«!ile tbogt tbc 7m 1709, tad died 
mLeodcDhilT^ Hb poetical irafa. wbldb here aloni coocem ta, ven 

31# Enmt^ 1/ Lo 9 * 1 739, 31# Arl ^ PrtmyiMg JZeoLLk, 1 744, and »OfBe 
tS{lit {dceea pablkhed la Tolomea of mbcdlaala later] 

Annftroog b, bejnnd all doobt, the most remailcahle poet of the 
school of Tboauon. It would appear that the style In hU case vas 
Bot the result merely of Imltatlan of the author of 72 # Stasms but 
eaioe from a shotlar cause, the study at once of the Quees Azme 
Bien and of older writen. Both Shakespeare aad Spenser were 
suSdemly ottractire to Armstroog when be was quite a boy to 
Induce him to Imitate them, and thoagh the Inutahoos show more 
real than appre ci ation, they have some mcnL 72# Ennow^ 0J 
from which no extracts can hero be giTcn, contains many 
stately renei, and some whldi exhibit considerable uorelty ol 
stmctore. On the whole Annstroog^ rerslfication and tanfua^ 
are ThomsonlaiL The blemiahes of that style, tnch as the ridi- 
coloQs dasilasm which viu a cold bath a gelid dstem, and sc 
forth, are present In large meaatn^ But the merits of abundant 
bucy of surprising ranfe of lUastnitlon, and of a certam starched 
pace which Is not cnattractiTC, are present likewise. It would be 
<fifl3cnlt to find a more unsuitable subject for poetry than the art of 
preserring health : yet In treating it Armstrong has managed to 
produce many passages whldi loren and students of blank rene 
cannot afibrd to disdain. His vigour is nnqucstioiiable, and hli 
din Is by no means of an every-day arder The poem however is 
defocmed, not merely by the nnavoidable drawbada of iti subject, 
bat by the insertion of a large mass of onnecestary and now 
obsolete technicalities, which could at no time have added to Its 
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attractions, and uhich now mal c parts of it ncarlj unreadable. 
Here and there, too, we arc ofiendcd b) the defect winch Armstrong 
shares with Swift and with Smollett, the tendency to indulge in 
merely nauseous details On the whole howe%cr the merits of The 
Art of Prescn/itti^ Health far outv eigh its defects It may indeed 
be urged by a dc\il’s ad\ocatc that it is but a left-handed compli- 
ment to say that a man has done better than could be expected a 
task which, as sense and taste should ha\c shown him, ought not 
to haae been attempted at all 15ut Armstrong must always ha\e, 
with competent judges, the praise which belongs to an author who 
has a distinct and peculiar grasp of a great poetical form. His 
rhymed verse is on the whole \cry inferior to his blank. The 
rhy'mes are frequently careless, and the poet’s car docs not seem 
to have taught him how to construct couplets with the proper 
"ariety and continuity of cadence. His satire hove\cr, if a little 
con\entionaI, is sometimes Mgorous, and a specimen of the poem 
entitled Taste is therefore given here 


George Saintsbury. 
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Frou TijE Art Dr Preserviko Healtil 
BOOR I!L 

The body moulded by tho dime, endures 
The etpntor beats or hyperborean frost i 
Except by habits foreign to Its toTn, 

Unwise, you countcraa Its fonning power 
Rode At the first, the wloter shocks you leas 
By long Acquaintance study then your sky 
Form to Its manners your obseqnloos frame, 

And learn to suSer what you cannot shun. 

Agahist the rigors of a damp cold beAr*D 
To fortify ihdr bodies some frequent 
The gehd dsteni ; And, where nought foihlds 
I prAlse their dauntless heart a frame so steeled 
Dreads not the cough, nor those ungenlal blasts 
That breathe the tertliui or fell rbeomatlsnL 
The oerres so tempered nerer quit thdr tone, 

Ko chronic langoors haunt such hardy breasts. 

But all (hiogt hare their booods and he wbo makes 
By dally use the kindest regimen 
Essential to bis health, should sever mix 
^Vhh human Idud, nor art, nor trade portoe. 

He not the safe vidssltodes of life 
Without some shock endures III fitted be 
To want tbe known, or bear anusual things. 

Besides, the powerful remedies of pain 
(Since p«ln In spite of all our care wiU come) 

Should nerer with your pr o sperous days of health 
Crow too CitnllLar for frcqueot use 
Tbe strongest medicines lose their healing power 
And eren the surest poisons tbelri to kill. 

BOOK nr 

How to fire happiest? bow arold the pains, 

The dbappohitmenti, and disgusts of those 
Wbo would in pleasure all their hours employ 
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The precepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite Tho’ old, he still retained 
His manly sense, and energy of mind. 

Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe ; 

He still remembered that he once was young ; 

His easy presence checked no decent joy 
Him even the dissolute admired , for he 
A graceful looseness when he pleased put on. 

And laughing could instruct Much had he read, 
Much more had seen he studied from the life, 
And in th’ onginal perused mankind. 

Versed in the woes and vanities of life 
He pitied man and much he pitied those 
Whom falsely-smiling fate has cursed with means 
To dissipate their days in quest of joy 
‘Our aim is happiness , his yours, his mine,' 

He said, ‘his the pursuit of all that lire 
Yet few attain it, if hwas e’er attained. 

But they the widest wander from the mark. 

Who thro’ the flowery paths of sauntenng joy 
Seek this coy goddess that from stage to stage 
Invites us still, but shifts as we pursue 
For, not to name the pains that pleasure brings 
To counterpoise itself, relentless fate 
Forbids that we thro’ gay voluptuous w’llds 
Should ever roam and were the fates more kind 
Our narrow luxunes would soon grow stale 
Were these exhaustless, nature would grow sick, 
And, cloyed with pleasure, squeamishly complain 
That all is vanity, and life a dream. 

Let nature rest be busy for yourself, 

And for your friend , be busy even m vain 
Rather than tease her sated appetites 
Who never fasts no banquet e’er enjoys , 

Who never toils or watches, never sleeps 
Let nature rest and when the taste of joy 
Grows keen, indulge , but shun satiety 
’Tis not for mortals always to be blest. 

But him the least the dull or painful hours 
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Of nfc ojipTcti, whom wber *ea«c coodacti, 

And virtne, ihro tbli Ubyrmth «e irtad. 

VlrtDc and >ca»e I mean not to disjoin t 
Vlnne and sense are one and trait me, stD\ 

A futhlMi heart betrays the head tmsoond. 

Virtoe (for mere Rood natore Is a fool) 

Is sense and spirit with hamanhy 

Tls sometimes anRry and Its frown confotinda j 

Tls eren Tindlctlte, bat In Ttogcance jnst. 

Knares &in votdd UaRh at It t some Rreat ones dare 
Bot at his heart the most nndatmted son 
Of fortnne dreads Its name and awful charms. 

To noblest nses this determines wealth ; 

This Is the solid pomp of prosperons days | 

The peace and shelter of adversity 
And If yon pant for glory, build your fame 
On this foandatlon, whteh the secre:! shod. 

DeSes of envy tod all'Sapplnc time. 

The gaudy gtes of fortune only sirihei 
The rnlgar eye j the sofirtge of the wise, 

The praise that's worth ambition, Is attained 
By sense alone and dignity of mind 
virtue, the strenRlh and beauty of the sool, 

Is the best Rift of Heaven a happiness 
That even above the smiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts Rreat Natore'i favourites i a wealth 
That neer encumbers, nor can be transfenM. 


From ‘Taste, an Epistle to a Youno Ciotic 

Read boldly, and txnprejodiccd peruse 
Each &iYite modern, een each andent Mtue. 
\VUh all the comic salt and tragic rage, 

Tbe great stupendous genhts of oar stag^ 

Boast of OUT Island, pride of humankind. 

Had &nlu to which the boxes ore not blind ) 

His frailties are to every gossip known, 

Yet Milton's pedantries not shock the town. 
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Ne’er be the dupe of names liouc^cr high, 

For some outlnc good parts, some misapplj 
Each elegant Spectator >ou admire, 

But must you therefore swear bj Cato’s fire? 
Masks for the court, and oft a clums) jest, 
Disgraced the muse that \ rought the Alchemist 
‘ But to the ancients ’ — Faith ' I am not clear, 

For all the smooth round type of Elzcsir, 

Tliat cv’ry work which lasts m prose or song 
Two thousand jears deserves to last so long 
For — not to mention some eternal blades 
Known only now m academic shades, 

(Those sacred groves where raptured spints stray. 
And in word-hunting waste the livelong da>) 
Ancients whom none but cunous critics scan, — 
Do read Ivicssala’s praises if you can 
Ah’ who but feels the sweet contagious smart 
While soft Tibullus pours lus tender heart? 

With him the loves and muses melt in tears, 

But not a word of some hexameters! 

‘You grow so squeamish and so devilish dry 
You'll call Lucretius vapid next’ Not I 
Some find him tedious, others think him lame, 
But if he lags his subject is to blame. 

Rough weary roads thro’ barren wilds he tried 
Yet still he marches with true Roman pnde , 
Sometimes a meteor, gorgeous, rapid, bnght, 

He streams athwart the philosophic night 
Find you in Horace no insipid odes? — 

He dared to tell us Homer sometimes nods ; 

And but for such a critic’s hardy skill 
Homer might slumber unsuspected still 




WILLIAM SOMERVILLE 


[WnuiH SoMzxnux wu bora In Wnnridaliira ta 1677 He wu 
ted ftt ^VtIlclketttf ud became n Fdlow of Hew CoUege, Oxford. In 
1704 he inlierlted the teat of hh anccaton, Editoo, wfaera ha fpat tha 
n 3 Bainder of hfi Hfe u a co m by goiUoDaiL T in Hfe bn be^an to 
vdtfi, and poblUhed TTu Tmo Spriift^ 1715 Octario of Pone 17S7 71 « 
CUu, t7S4 lAd H Mv to l . He died Jnlj 19, 1741 and wu boked at 
Wotten, near Henley In Arden.] 

SanervQle wu ■ handsome noisy sqtdm, a strapping fellow six 
feet high, t hard nder, a crack ahoL Mo more cbaraaemac 
•pedmeo of the spotting coontry gentleman, pare and simple, could 
be Imagined, or one leas Ekely to deselope Into a poet. It was, m 
feet, not tmth fast Uvtng had began to break down his constitntioii 
that be took to Utemtore as a consoladoiL One of hla earliest 
oxercues wu an epistle addressed to Addison, who had botight a 
property In Warwickshire, and so had become Somerville^ neigh- 
hour This poem Is neatly and enthoslastically versified, and 
contains the well-known compliment which pleased Dr Johnson 
so nmeh — 

When pudne Vbtae her Uxt eflocta nude. 

YoD branght ywr Qlo U> the Tirglii ■ eld. 

SomervDle was the disdple of Addison, bat be enjoyed at the 
same time the friendship of Pop>o. A lyric correspondence with 
Allan Ramsay tells os more about his person then we thoold 
otherwise have known, and an epistle to James Thomson displays 
the respect with which be learnt to contemplate bis own literary 
pidgment. A friendship with the boyish Shensttme wu the last 
erat of a career that ended very plaintively In pain, fmanrtsi rain, 
and dronkennesL Hb life b a amgolar variant of the pagan ideal 
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of the time , it is curious to find a boisterous squire, of the coarse 
type that Fielding painted in the next generation, assuming the 
airs of a stoic and a wit, and striking the fashionable Cato attitude 
in top-boots and a hunting-belt 

Somerville, who was a well-read man, took the Cynegettca of 
Gratius Faliscus as his model, when he produced his best poem, 
The Chase. Like the Latin poet, he alternates moral maxims with 
practical information about the training and the points of hounds 
This epic, which is in four books, discusses in its first part the 
ongin of hunting, the economy of kennels, the physical and moral 
accomplishments of hounds, and the choosing of a good or bad 
scentmg day The second book, which possesses more natural 
language and a finer literary quality than the others, commences 
with directions for hare-hunting, and closes with a moral reproof of 
tyranny In the third book hunting is treated from an antiquanan 
and an exotic standpoint, while the fourth deals with the breeding 
of hounds, their diseases, and the diseases they cause, such as 
hydrophobia. It will hardly be guessed from such a sketch of the 
contents that The Chase is a remarkably readable and interesting 
poem It IS composed m blank verse that is rarely turgid and not 
very often flat, and the zeal and science of the author give a 
certain vitality to his descriptions which compels the reader’s 
attention. People that have a practical knowledge of the matters 
descnbed confess that Somerville thoroughly understood what he 
was talking about, and that m his easy chair before the fire he 
‘ plied his fimction of the woodland ’ no less admirably than he had 
done in the saddle in his athletic youth. 

The success of The Chase induced him, when he was quite an old 
man, to sing of fishing and of the bowling green , but on these 
subjects he was less interesting than on hunting His Hobbmol, a 
sort of mock-heroic poem on rural games, written m emulation of 
The Splendid Shilling of John Philips, was intended to be spnghtly, 
and only succeeded in being ridiculous Less foolish, but somewhat 
coarsely and fnvolously easy, were his Fables, in the manner of 
Pnor Postenty, in short, has refused to regard Somerville in any 
other light than as the broken-down squire, warming himself with 
a mug of ale in his ancestral -chimney comer, and instructing 
the magnificent Mr Addison m the mystenes of breeds and 
points. 


Edmund W. Gosse. 
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BOOK L ^ 

Ye Tigorocs ytnUhi, by nnBIng fortane Weft 
Wltb Urge demesnet, bcreditary wealthy 
Heap'd coplcma by year wUe forefiuhen’ care, 

Hear and attend 1 while I the meani rereal 
T enjoy those pleasorcf, for the weak too strong 
Too costly for Ae poor to rein the steed 
Swlft-stretchlog oer the plain, to cheer the pack 
Opening In concerts of harroonlotu joy 
Bm breathing death. What tho the gnpe severe 
Of brazen fisted time, and slow disease 
Creeping thro' erVy vein, and nerve nnstrong, 

Afflla my shattered fnune, ondaonted still, 

Fhed as a tnoontaJn ash, that braves the bolts 
Of angry Jove tho* blasted, yet ttnUllen ) 

Sdll can my sod In foncy^ miiror view 
Deeds glorlons once, recall the joyous scene 
In all its splendoors decked, o'er the fhB bowl 
Reconnt my triomphs post, urge others on 
With band and voice, and point the winding way i 
Pleased with that social sweet gaimlity 
The poor disbanded veteran's sole dehghU 
First let the kennel be the hontsman's care. 

Upon some little eminence erect. 

And fronting to the roddy dawn Its conrts 

On cither hand wide op^iing to receive 

The ton's aIl>cheenog beams, when mild he shines, 

And gQds the moootahi tops. For much the pack 

(Roused from thetr dork alcoves) deUght to ftrttcb 

And bask, In his invigoratiog ray 

Warned by the streaming light, and merry lark, 

Forth rush the jolly dan with tonefol throats 

They carol lood, and in grand choms joined 

Salote the new bom day 
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BOOK II 

Here on this verdant spot, where Nature kind, 

With double blessings crowns the farmer’s hopes , 
Where flowers autumnal spnng, and the rank mead 
Afibrds the wand’nng hares a nch repast , 

Throw off thy ready pack. See, where they spread 
And range around, and dash the glitfnng dew 
If some staunch hound, with his authentic voice, 

Avow the recent trail, the justlmg tnbe 
Attend his call, then with one mutual cry. 

The welcome news confirm, and echoing hills 
Repeat the pleasing tale. See how they thread 
, The brakes, and up yon furrow drive along 1 
But quick they back recoil, and wisely check 
Their eager haste , then o’er the fallowed ground 
How leisurely they work, and many a pause 
Th’ harmonious concert breaks , till more assured 
With joy redoubled the low valleys nng 
What artful labyrinths perplex their way I 
Ah ! there she lies , how close I she pants, she doubts 
If now she lives , she trembles as she sits. 

With horror seized- The withered grass that clings 
Around her head, of the same russet hue 
Almost deceived my sight, had not her eyes 
With life full-beaming her vain wiles betrayed- 
At distance draw thy pack, let all be hushed. 

No clamour loud, no frantic joy be heard, 

Lest the wild hound run gadding o’er the plain 
Untractable, nor hear thy chiding voice. 

Now gently put her off, see how direct 

To her known Muse she flies ! Here, huntsman, bring 

(But without hurry) all thy jolly hounds. 

And calmly lay them in How low they stoop. 

And seem to plough the ground ' then all at once 
With greedy nostnls snuff the fuming steam 
That glads their flutt’nng hearts As winds let loose 
From the dark caverns of the blustenng God, 

They burst away, and sweep the dewy lawn. 
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Hope ghre* them wfnga while ehe*! iptirred on by fear 
The welkin nngi, men, dogi, hills, rocks, tud woods 
In the fall concert join. Now my bniTo yonths, 
Stripped for the chace, give all year sonls to joy I 
See how their conrsers, than the moimtain roe 
More fleet the verdant carpet tldm, thick donds 
Snorting they breathe, their shining hools scarce print 
The grass imbrulsed with enrolailon fired 
They strain to lead the field, top the barred gate, 

O'er the deep ditch exalting bomsd, and brush 
The thorny twining hedge i the nders bend 
O'er their arched necks j with ateady hands, by turns 
Indulge thdr speed, or moderate theb rage. 

\\Tiere are their sorrows, disappointments, wrongs, 
Vexations, sideness, caret? AH, aH art 
And with the panting winds lag far behind. 


Tou in. 




MATTHEW GREEN. 


[Matthew Green was bom m 1696 He came of a Dissenting family , 
held a post in the Custom House , and died a bachelor at a lodging m 
Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch Street, m 1737 His first poem The 
GroMo was published m 1732 , The Spleen, his chief worh, appeared m 1737 
In 1796 it was published in a volume with some additional pieces and a 
preface by Dr Aikin ] 


To most people the name of Matthew Green, if it suggests 
anything, suggests a line in his longest poem, — the familiar 

‘Flmg but a stone, the giant dies,’ 

which occurs in his general plea for physical exercise. It would 
almost appear as if the first discoverer of this happily concise 
precept, exhausted by the effort, had rested from further enquiry, 
for It IS not often that one hears reference made to any other part 
of the poem. And yet The Spleen is full of things almost if not 
quite as good, and marked in all cases by distinct onginahty and 
a fresh and unfettered mode of utterance Now it is a clever 
simile, as when poetasters are spoken of as those who 

‘buzz in rhyme, and, like blmd flies. 

Err with their wmgs for want of eyes’, 

now a picture-couplet, such as this of the divine 

‘m whose gay red-lettered face, 

We read good hvmg more than grace ' , 

now a perfectly poetic line like 

‘Brown fields their fallow sabbaths keep’, 

or lastly such a pleasantly ingenious passage as that in which the 
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effect of bloc eye* on ihc old U compared to the miracle of Sl 
J anoairos — 

Ht on »ce y« loeh Iti tfterwi 
Ajnh fim lonn-«»linc«l»ted glew 
An !, cb tmrd V7 wltcbffj of tjn, 
lUood Wig eorcrtIM linwfeil 
Troc m neV >ttd f rtjr Owe 
D) In'*! *bkb Ate i4md vhHt on. 

Bot to moltlpljr qnoiattotis »mild be fnctlcaH)* to reprrylact tbc 
coitre poem, »blch U not lone Cfctn luffcred really fft poettcally 
(rom the fnhionab e elRbtccBih<tt»ta!y dliorder «h»ch Pope hat 
to well dcicribed In 7 ^/ Fj/* e/ iht I^k awJ In ihli moUcy 
piece, as he caTIt It, he ict* forth the Tatimii e*pcdlct\ti which he 
employed to erade hii enemy TaVen atoceiher Ifii precept* 
coomtote x code of philatophy rtot onllVe that adrocated In more 
than one of the Ode* of Horace. To ohtcrrt the rehj^on of the 
body tocohlTate dieerfalnettandolro t to Veep a middle emme 
and potteti bit tool in qoict) content, a* tepardt the fatonc, to 
Ifocrre »hat 1 Icaten » Ithbold*,— *och are tbe chief feature* of bU 
pUa, But, la derelopmc hit pnndptc* he taVei oecatloe to deal 
maay a tide lone itrohe tt Imperfect humanity and aot alvay* at 
those tUfif* only which are opposed to hli theory of conduct, 
remaift edacailon, faction, law rellclout tecit, reform, ipecuUllon, 
place*haathip poetry ambition,— all these are briefly touched, and 
teldora left unmarted by tome qulrerinj shaft of ndlcoje. To- 
wards the end of the poem come* an Ideal picture of rural 
retirement, which may be compared with the joint s-erslon by 
Pope and Swift of Horace's sixth satire in the second booh and 
the whole closes with the writers views upon Immortaiity and a 
summary of bis practice. Regarded ms a whole, we can recall few 
dHcunlre poems which contalo so much compact ex pre si ki a and 
witty niostratloiu Tbe author was evidently shrewd and observant, 
and mmsually Rifled in the detection of grotesque aspects and 
remote affinities. He must hare been more than (airly read, and 
aUhou^h at the outset of his task he appears to dlsclaW scholar 
ship,* he emit have been fandbar with classical commonplaces— 

* School-helps I wkBt. to qs high 

^Miere ill tbe aodent tmiures Ik 
And there m w en commit 1 theft 
Os smhh In Creek cxcbcon^ left, 
o 2 
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witness, for instance, the line ‘See better tliinp;s and do the worst’, 
although for this and otlier examples he may have gone no 
farther than that eighteenth century repertory of ready-made 
learning, the mottoes of the Spectator In his xersc, notwith- 
standing that he occasional!) makes use of such hideous Latinisms 
as ‘nefandous’ and ‘ fecundous,’ his \ocabuIary is fresh and exact, 
and remarkably free from the con\entionalism of contemporary 
poetic diction 

Of Green’s remaining pieces, The Grotto, and the lines On 
Bat clays Apology for the Quakers arc the most noteworthy 
Both of these arc characterised by the same qualities which are 
exhibited in The Spleen The Seeker is a humorous little picture 
of the different professors of rcligiom 

Austin Dobson 
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From The SnxnK. 

To CUT Ihe wind* wrong bUi SpJctn, 
Some rtcommend the bowling-grctis j 
Some, hlOy waHcij all, cierotej 
Fling bot R stone, the gUst diet. 

Laogh Rnd be writ MonVeys have been 
Extrerne good docton for the Spleen t 
And bitten, if the hamoor hit, 
lias harlei]uiaed a«ay the fit. 

Since mirth It (p>od In this behaU^ 

At some pirtlnlan let os bngh. 

Witlings, brisk fools amed with half itirso, 
That sthnolatei their Impotence 
\\*ho beet in rhyme, and, like blind dies. 
Err vriih their sriogs for want of e>TS 
Poor aethofs worshipping a calf, 

Deep tragedies that make os bugh, 

A strict dissenter saying grace, 

A lecorer preaching for a pbcc, 

Folks, things prophetic to dispense, 

Iifaklng the past the fuiorc tense, 

The popish dabbing cf a priest. 

Fine epitaphs on knares deceased, 
Creen-aprtmed Pyihonlisas rage, 

Great /Escubphis on bis stage, 

A mher starving to be rich. 

The prior of Newgate’s dying speech, 

A jolntored widow’s ntoal state, 

Two Jews disputing tUt-A-lKt 
New almanacs composed by seers. 
Experiments on felons cars, 

Dlsdalafol prudes, who ceaseless ply 
The superb mosde of the eye, 

A coquetted April weather face, 

A Qaecziboroogh mayor behind hit mace, 




Now, if untircdj consider, friend, 
mat I avoid to gam m> end. 

I ne\er am at Meeting seen, 
Meeting, that region of the Spleen ; 
The broken heart, the busy fiend, 
The inward call, on Spleen depend. 
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L»w, llctmtd brcaVtnc of tbe peace, 
To which vacation It dlieifci 
A m«y diction Karce Icnown well 
By th ma^l, who Uw fonanct tell, 

I thont ror let It breed within 
AnaWty and that the Spleen % 

Law crown a forejt, where perplc* 

Tbe maiet, and the bramMei vex j 
Where lit iwelre v e r deteta every day 
Are chanc^j; aiin the pobfic way: 

^et If we mht oar path and err, 

\Se cnerooi pcnahle* Incur 

And wanderers tire and tear ihdr ilcm. 

And then (ret oat where they west Ul 

• « « • 


1 nH not with mock patriot i;race 
At foQu, beaase they are In pUr^ t 
Nor hir'd to prahe ti^tb ttaHioo pen, 
Serve the ear 4 e<hery of men j 
Dot to avoid rebciotts Jars 
Tbe laws are my expositors, 

NSTilch In my doobilnc mind create 
Coofomihy to cborch and stat& 

I c^i porsoast 10 my plan, 

To Mecca with the Caravan t 
And think It richi In common lente 
Doth for diversion and defence. 

Reformioc schemes are none of roinci 
To mend the world's a vast deslcni 
Like theirs, who toe In Unit boat, 

To poB to tbew tho sWp afloat. 

While to defeat tbeir labonr'd end, 

At once both wind and stream contend 
Soccesf herein b seldom seen, 

And real, when baffled, toms to SpIeeiL 
Happy the man, who Innocent, 
Grieves not at lUs be can't prevent t 
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His skiff does with the current glide. 

Not puffing pulled against the tide. 

He, paddling by the scuffling croi\d, 

Sees unconcerned life’s wager rowed, 

And when he can’t prevent foul play, 
Enjoys the folly of the fray 

By these reflections I repeal 
Each hasty promise made in zeaL 
When gospel propagators say, 

We're bound our great light to display. 
And Indian darkness drive away. 

Yet none but drunken watchmen send 
And scoundrel Iink-boys for that end , 
When they cry up this holy war. 

Which every Christian should be for, 

Yet such as owe the law their ears. 

We find employ’d as engineers 
This view my forward zeal so shocks, 

In vain they hold the money-box. 

At such a conduct, which intends 
By vicious means such virtuous ends, 

I laugh off Spleen, and keep my pence 
From spoiling Indian innocence 

* * * ♦ * 

You, fnend, like me, the trade of rhjTne 
Avoid, elaborate waste of time, 

Nor are content to be undone, 

To pass for Phoebus’ crazy son 
Poems, the hop-grounds of the brain. 
Afford the most uncertain gam , 

And lottenes never tempt the wise 
With blanks so many to a pnze. 

I only transient visits pay, 

Meeting the Muses in my way, 

Scarce known to the fastidious dames. 

Nor skill’d to call them by their names. 
Nor can their passports m these days, 
Your profit warrant, or your praise. 
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On Poenn by ihtir dictates writ, 

Cntio, u tvom appraisers, sit. 

And mere opbolittrers In a incc 
On ctms and paintbs set a pnet. 

These taHoring artists for oar bp 
Inrcnt cramped rales, and anh strait slap 
Sinnoc Occ Natores shape to bit, 

Emacbte sense before they Cu 

• • • • 

Forced by soft tIo cnee of prayer 
The blithesome goddess soothes my arc, 

I feel the deity hiipire, 

Arvd thot she models cny desire. 

T«o hundred pooedt half yearly paid. 
Annuity securely made, 

A Carrn some twenty mile* from town. 

Small, tlfbt, salubrious and my own ^ 

Two maids, that nercr saw the town, 

A semog man not quite a clown, 

A boy to help to tread the mow 

And dnre while t other holds the ploocn j 

A chlcf^ of temper fottned to please, 

Fit to conrene, and keep the kc>‘s ; 

And better to preserr e the pace 
Commission d by the name of niece t 
With ooderstandinp of a site 
To think their master rery wise. 

May har^ (It's all I wish for) send 
One cenial room to treat a friend, 

\Vhere decent cup-board, little pble, 

Dijpby bcnerolencc, not state. 

And may my bambte dwelling; stand 
Upon some chosen spot of land t 
A pond before foil to the brim, 

Where cows may cool, and peese may swlmi 
Behind, a e r ee n like relret nat, 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet i 
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Where odorous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around ambrosial air , 

From Eurus, foe to kitchen ground, 

Fenced by a slope \\ith bushes croi\ned, 

Fit dwelling for the feathered throng, 

Who pay their quit-rents w ith a song , 

With opening views of hill and dale, 

WTiich sense and fancy too regale, 

^Vhere the half-cirque, which vision bounds. 
Like amphitheatre surrounds 
And woods impervious to the breeze, * 
Thick phalanx of embodied trees, 

From hills through plains m dusk array 
Extended far, repel the day 

* * * * * 

Thus sheltered, free from care and stnfc., 
May I enjoy a calm through life , 

See faction, safe in low degree. 

As men at land see storms at sea, 

And laugh at miserable elves. 

Not kind, so much as to themselves. 

Cursed with such souls of base alloy, 

As can possess, but not enjoy , 

Debarred the pleasure to impart 
By avance, sphincter of the heart , 

Who wealth, hard earned by guilty cares. 
Bequeath untouched to thankless heirs. 

May I, with look ungloomed by guile, 

And wearing Virtue’s hvery-smilc, 

Prone the distressed to relieve. 

And little trespasses forgive. 

With income not in Fortune’s pow’r, 

And skill to make a busy hour. 

With tnps to town life to amuse, 

To purchase books, and hear the news. 

To see old fnends, brush off the clown. 

And quicken taste at coming do^vn, 

Unhurt by sickness’ blasting rage, 

And slowly mellowing in age, 
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When F»ie tttcodi Iti g»!htnnc pipe, 
Fill off IHcc fruh po*’* npe 
Quit a worn bdnj wiihcrat pain, 
rerhapt lo bl&itom looo asaia. 

« * « • 

That that I iieer my buk, and toll 
On ertn k«l »lih ccnilc cole j 
At helm t nuke my rraioo tit. 

My crew of patilont al) labmlL 
ir dark and blaiterfng prere tome nights 
PbHoiophy poti funh her Iljhti ; 
EipcHence holdt the caatloat gUts 
To than the breakers ^ ^ P^S 
And fff^uent thro»^ the wary lead. 

To lee what dangen may be bid t 
And once hi leren yean 1 'm tecs 
At Bath Of Tunbridgs *o cantA. 

Thoagb pleated to tee ibe dolphins play 
I mind my compass and my way 
\\*hh store lofEaenJ for reJicl^ 

And wisely itin prepared to retli 
Kor wanting the dispersive bowl 
or doudy weather in tbe seal, 

1 make (euy beavV proplUoot send 
Soch wind and weather lo the end) 
Nehber becalmed, nor over blown. 

Life*! voyage to the world unknown. 


Ok DAKCLArt AfOLOOT It)* TlJE QUAKtJtA. 

These ibeeti prlnucral doctrines yldd, 
^Vbe^e revelation Is rcTcaPd { 

Soul phlegm from literal feeding bred, 

Systems lethargic to the bead 
They purge, and yield a diet thin, 

That toms to gospel*chyle within. 
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Truth sublimate may here be seen 
Extracted from the parts terrene. 

In these is shewn, how men obtain 
Wliat of Prbmctheus poets feign 
To scripture-plainness dress is brought, 

And speech, apparel to the thougliL 
They hiss from instinct at red coats, 

And war, whose w’ork is cutting throats, 
Forbid, and press the law of love. 

Breathing the spint of the do\c. 

Lucrative doctnnes they detest, 

As manufactured by the priest , 

And throw down turnpikes, where we pay 
For stuff, w’hich never mends the way,' 

And tithes, a Jewish tax, reduce, 

And frank the gospel for our use. 

They sable standing armies break. 

But the militia useful make 
Since all unhired may preach and pray, 
Taught by these rules as well as they , 
Rules, which, when truths themselves reveal, 
Bid us to follow what we feel. 

Well-natured, happy shade, forgive I 
Like you I think, but cannot live. 

Thy scheme requires the world’s contempt, 
That, from dependence life exempt , 

And constitution fram’d so strong, 

This world’s worst climate cannot wrong 
Not such my lot , not Fortune s brat, 

I live by pulling off the hat , 

Compelled by station every hour 
To bow to images of power , 

And m life’s busy scenes immersed, 

See better things, and do the worst 

Eloquent Want, whose reasons sway, 

And make ten thousand truths give way, 
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\\'hn€ I jwr ichtnw »hh flcftiare trace, 
Drawl near aod stares me in the face. 
Consider well j^r iiate she cries, 

LiVe others Iroeel, that jroo may me ; 

Hold doannes, by so scroplci rexed. 

To which preferment Is annexed, 

Nor madly prore, where all depends, 

Idolatry opon yoor friends. 

See how yoa IDce my mcfal face 
Such yon must wear If oat of place. 

CraeVed It your brain to tarn tccluse 
^^ 1 lhoat one fartbin;; oat at oie. 

They who hare larvds, and safe hanL stock, 
\\*ith faith so founded on a rock, 

May • rich fnxtntlon ease. 

And conitmc scripture how they please. 

The bonoared prophet, that of old 
Used hearts bisb counsels 10 unfold, 

Old, more than courier angeU, erect 

The cruwi, that bro ug ht him bread and meat 




JOHN DYER 


[Born at Aberglasnc), Caermarthenshire, 1698 or 1699, died 1758 
Grongar Hill Vfos published 1726, The Ruins of Rome, 1740, The Fleece, 
^757 ] 


‘ The subject of the Fleece, sir, cannot be made poetical How 
can a man write poetically of serges and druggets?’ So, .n his 
way of prompt finality, pronounced Johnson the dictator Yet 
Akenside, whose poetical aims were sufficiently remote from the 
common, had declared that he would regulate his opinion of the 
reigning taste by the fate of Dyer’s Fleece , ‘if that were ill re- 
ceived he should not think it any longer reasonable to expect fame 
from excellence.’ Gray ventured to brave ithe elegant disdain of 
Horace Walpole by affirming that ‘ Mr Dyer has more of poetry 
in his imagination than almost any of our number ’ And one in 
our own century, of loftier genius than Gray, looking back from his 
Westmoreland solitudes to his humbler brother poet among the 
Cambnan hills, has left his protest against the injustice of ‘ hasty 
Fame’ in her neglect of Dyer 

‘Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and sbll, 

A grateful few shall love thy modest Lay, 

Long as the shepherd’s bleating flock shall stray 
O er naked Snowdon’s wide acnal waste, 

Long as the thrush shall pipw on Grongar Hill ’ 

The power of hills was not on Johnson , Fleet Street, with its roar, 
had more music for his ear than the piping of a thrush or the 
tender clamour of the mother-ewes 
Grongar Hill, and The Country Walk, appeared in Poetical 
Miscellanies of the year 1726, the same year that saw the pubhca- 
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tkm of Tbomixm** I( inter It was the jxar In which Pope was 
imifkiltjg his goddess of Dolness, as she sorveyed thitragb fog her 
long snccession of Gmb Street i^dren. From remote Scotland 
tod from Soolhern Woles came a gift to English poetry which 
neither Gnib Street nor Twickenham could bestow While Pope, 
a paladin In nofBes and periwig, was doing to death by exquisite 
rapler-thmsti the swarming hosts of Dolness, hb own poshlor 
was threatened unawares. That poetry of cttcmal nature which 
was to aTitnate for a season the gervtnl heart from such poetry as 
hli, was already Inaugirrated by the yoothfoJ singers of U inter 
and of Grengar HQl 

Dyer had been for a time pupil to the painter Richardson, and 
master and pupil may hare laid down their brushes now and again 
to con orer some passage of MUton, whom they both Icnew well 
and horvoured. In Dyerb lore of landscape there Is something of 
the pilnier*s feeling { he lores a wide prospect, dlrcrslBed by 
stream and wood, backed by blue aSrial steeps solemnly mst ( 
the effect Is heightened If the landscape Include the ragg^ waQs 
of some crumblmg castle, or some peasant^ smoky nest leaning 
igainst its gnarled tree. There remains but to add a human figure 
or two a n old man white bearded. In weed ragged and brown, 
leaning on his spade in the little garden, or a ffsber in the willow 
shade. 

Who with the ugle in Us hand 
Sw lag i the olhblnig by to Ued. 

The poetry of ruhis was not resenred for the romantic second half 
of the centitry It Is Dyer who describes 

The spadoos plate 

Of Saram, spread Uka oceans booedlew roead. 

Where lolltaiy Stisehcagt grey with moss. 

Ruin of ages, nods. 

And Johnson could not withhold hb admiration from some lines 
umedred among Rome's dllapIdsUiog edifices. 

Th* rUgiim oft 

At dead ef nt ^ht, mid Us oraisoa heais 
Aghaa the redes of thna, dlipartlsg towers, 

Ttrmhlhg ell predpltato dowa daihd, 

RaitUog annod loud to the moon. 
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But Dyer, as even these lines show, is not a painter who would 
constrain words to be the medium of his art , he is a poet He 
has a heart that listens, an eye that loves , his landscape is full 
of hving change, of tender incident, of the melody of breeze and 
bird and stream. Here under glossy-nnded beeches ‘the burrow- 
ing rabbit turns the dust ’ , here the new-dropped lamb, 

‘Tottenng with weakness by his mother’s side 
Feels the fresh world about him’, 

here the husbandman returning at eve to his ‘ little smiling cottage 
warm embowered,’ meets his rosy children at the door, 

‘ Prattlmg their welcomes, and his honest wife, 

With good broivn cake and bacon slice, mtent 
To cheer his hunger after labour hard.’ 

Dyer loves solitary musing on some gentle hillside, and sometimes 
moralises amiably on the gains of a private life remote from men , 

‘ Grass and flowers Quiet treads ’ 

But it IS one of his distinctions that he never really opposed nature 
and human society, as poets of Rousseau’s part of the century 
w ere wont to oppose them , and he not only pays homage to 
trade in the way of easy platitudes, but really receives thrills of 
poetic excitement from the life of man in commerce, its force, its 
vividness. Its picturesqueness, its vanety "Tis art and toil,’ he 
exclaims, ‘give nature value.’ Could he choose his lot it would be 
on some healthful waste, ‘far from a Lord’s loath’d neighbour- 
hood’, yet he would not be neighbourless, for he loves his toiling 
fellow-men, and if the soil were coarse and sterile, it should be so 
only ‘ till forced to flourish and subdued by me.’ 

The farmer still collecting his scattered sheaves under the full- 
orbed harvest moon, the strong-armed rustic plunging in the flood 
an unshorn ewe, the carter on the dusty road beside his nodding 
wain, the maiden at her humming wheel, delight Dyer’s imagina- 
tion no more than do the Sheffield smiths near the glaring mass 
‘ clattering their heavy hammers dowm by turns,’ the builder, trowel 
in hand, at whose spell Manchester nses and spreads like Carthage 
before the eyes of ^^Eneas, the keen-eyed factor inspecting his 
bales, the bending porter on the wharf where masts crowd thick. 
The poet’s ancestors, as he is pleased to record in verse, were 
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w ea r c rt, who, flj^og from the rage of lupcnUllon, brooght the 
loom to 

that Mtft tract 

Of Cunbda, dctp-rmbaTcd, Dliactlao Uod. 

Bj gmn hnii tea erf, by eceaaa a oimni liill<L 

From them he ohtaJned a goodly heritage — hli lore of freedom 
and bU lore of hidtatry He booomed traffic, the friend to 
wedded lore ; be honoured England for her Independence and 
her mj^ty toil \ America, for her ^TUt ponibibllcs of well being 
He pleaded against tbe horrors of the tlare trade. He courted the 
faroor of no lord And, In an age of city poets, be found bis 
inspiration on the hillside and by the stream. 

Fdward Dowden 


Tot- m. 
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GRONGAR HiLLk 

Silent Nymph, with cunous eye! 

Who, the purple evening, lie 
On the mountain’s lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man, 

Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet sings , 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale , 

Come with all thy vanous hues, 

Come, and aid thy sister Muse , 

Now while Pheebus nding high 
Gives lustre to the land and sky! 
Grongar Hill invites my song, ' 

Draw the landskip bnght and strong , 
Grongar, m whose mossy cells 
Sweetly musing Quiet dwells , 

Grongar, in whose silent shade. 

For the modest Muses made, 

So oft I have, the evening still. 

At the fountain of a rill. 

Sate upon a flowery bed. 

With my hand beneath my head , 

While strayed my eyes o’er Tow^s flood, 
Over mead, and over wood, 

From house to house, from hill to hill, 
’Till Contemplation had her fill 
About his chequered sides I wn(^ 

And leave his brooks and meads behind. 
And groves, and grottoes where I lay, 
And vistoes shooting beams of day . 
Wide and wider spreads the vale , 

As circles on a smooth canal . 
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The motraUfn* roond, onluppy faic 1 
Sooner or later of all height, 

^Vfal>draw their ffnmrolta from the ^kles, 
And leuen as the other* rite 
sun the prospect wider spreads, 

Adds a thoosand woods and meads, 

SUli it widens, widens still, 

And sinks the newtjr risen hOt 
Now, I gain the motmtalo’s brow 
What a landtkip Ues below I 
No clouds, no rapour* Intenrene, 

But the gtjr the open scene 
Does the face of nature show 
In aH the hoes of heaven^ bow I 
And, swelCog to embrace the light, 

Spreads around beircath the sight 
Old castles on the c&fis arise, 

Proudly towering in the sides i 
Roshlng &om the woods, the spirea 
Sean from hence ascending fixes ( 

Half Us beams ApoQo sheds 
On the yellow mountain heads, 

GDds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And gutters on the brokeo rocks. 

Below me trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautifol in rarloos dyes 
The gioomy pine, the poplar blue, 

The yellow b eech , the sable yew 
The slender fir that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs i 
And beyond the purple gnrve, 

Haunt of PhUis, queen of lore, 

Gandy as the opeomg dawn, 
lies a long and level lawn 
On which a dark hill, steep and high. 
Holds and charms the wasderlug eye. 

Deep are his feet In Towy^ flood, 

His sides are dothU with waring wood, 
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And nnricnt towers crown liis brov, 
That cast an awcfiil look below , 
Whose rif^f'.ed walls the iv> creeps, 
And with her arms from falhnp teeps, 
So both a safcl> from the vind 
On mutual dependence find 

'Tis now the raven’s bic ik abode, 

T IS now til’ apartment of the toad , 
And there the fo'c sccurclj feeds , 

And there the poisonous adder breeds 
Conceal’d in ruins, moss and weeds. 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoar> mouldered walls 
Yet lime has seen, that lifts the low, 
And level lajs the lofty brow, 

Has seen this broken pile complcat, 
Big with the vanity of state, 

But transient is the smile of fate 1 
A little rule, a little sway, 

A sun beam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the proud and mightj have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers how they run. 
Thro’ w’oods and meads, in shade and 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow. 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A vanous journey to the deep. 

Like human life to endless sleep 1 
Thus IS nature’s vesture wrought, 

To instruct our vvandenng thought ; 
Thus she dresses green and gay, 

To disperse our cares away 
Ever charming, ever new', 

When will the landskip tire the view I 
The fountain’s fall, the nver’s flow. 

The woody valleys, warm and low , 

The windy summit, wild and high. 
Roughly rushing on the sky , 
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The pleasant seat* the rained towtr, 

The naked rock, the shadjr boirerj 
The town and village, dome and £arm, 
Each gives each a doable chann. 

As pearls open an ^Ethlops ann. 

See on the monntaln^i sonthern side, 
NVhere the prospect opens wide. 

Where the evening gilds the tide ; 

How dose and rmoU the hedges Ilel 
Viliat streaks of meadows cross the eye I 
A step methioks majr pass the stream, 
So rUUe distant dangers seem ) 

So we mistake the future's lace, 

Eyed thro* Hopes ddodlog glass | 

As 709 anmmjts soft and fair 
dad In coloors of the air 
Which to those who jonracy near 
Barren, brown, and roagh appear t 
Still we tread the same coarse way} 

The present's stQ! a doady day 

0 may I with myself agree, 

And never covet what I seet 
Content me with an humble shade, 
hly passions tamed, my wishes laid | 

For while our wishes wfldly roll, 

We banish qoiet from the sonl t 
Tls Urns the bosy beat the air | 

And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now erki now, my Joys ran high, 

As on the monntaio>tnrf I lie ; 

While the wanton Zephyr sings, 

And In the vale perfomes his wlng^ ; 
While the waters manmir deep 
While the shepherd charms hb sheep ] 
NVhlle the birds rmboonded Sy 
And with mosick fill the sky 
Now ev'n now my joys run hlgK 

Be fan, ye conits, be great who wQl | 
Search for Peace with all yonr skin 
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Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor, 

In vain you search, she is not there , 
In vain ye search the domes of card 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads, and mountain-heads, 
Along ^\lth Pleasure, close allied. 

Ever by each other’s side 
And often, by the murmunng nil. 
Hears the thrush, while all is still, 
Within the groves of Grongar HilL 


From ‘The Fleece.' Bk. I 

Ah gentle shepherd, thine the lot to tend. 

Of all, that feel distress, the most assail’d, 

Feeble, defenceless lenient be thy care 
But spread around thy tenderest diligence 
In flow’ry spnng-time, when the new-dropt Iamb, 
Tottenng wth weakness by his mothers side, 

Feels the fresh world about him , and each thorn. 
Hillock, or furrow, tnps his feeble feet 
O guard his meek sweet innocence from all 
Th’ innumerous ills, that rush around his life ; 
Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons prone, 
Circling the skies to snatch him from the plain , 
Observe the lurking crows , beware the brake, 
There the sly fox the careless minute waits , 

Nor trust thy neighbour’s dog, nor earth, nor sky 
Thy bosom to a thousand cares divide. 

Eurus oft flings his hail , the tardy fields 
Pay not their promised food , and oft the dam 
O’er her weak twins with empty udder mourns. 

Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of prey 
Alights, and hops m many turns around. 

And tires her also turning to her aid 
Be nimble, and the weakest m thine arms 








Gently conrey to the vann cote, and oft, 

Between the lark*! note and the nlghUngtilc’*, 

HI* htrnffry bleating *tiU irith tepid milk 
In this soft office may thy children job, 

And charitable habits lean In sport 
Nor yield him to blmsdr ere Temal airs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daisy dowers t 
Nor yet forcet him life has rising ills : 

Vailons as {ether b the pastoral care 
Throagh slow expenence, by a patient breast, 

The whole long lesson gradoal b attained, 

By precept after precept, oft received 
^Vlth deep attention i such as Nneens sings 
To the foil Tale near Soai^ enamour'd brook, 

^Vh^e an U sneoce sweet Hlnclean twain 1 
Whom rode obfcurity sercrely clasps : 

The mose, howe’er wUI dedc thy simple cell 
With purple violets and prlmioie fiowers, 
Weli*plea^ thy faithful lessons to repay 

• 4 « « • « 

Now, jolly swains, the harrest of your cares 
Prepare to reap, and seek the sounding caves 
Of high Brlgantmm, where, by roddy flames, 

Vulcan's strong sons with nerrous arm around 
The steady anvil and the glanng mass, 

Clatter their heavy hammers down by turns. 
Flattening the steel t from their rtjugh hands reccirt 
The sharpened instrument, that from the flock 
ScTCTS the fleece. If verdant elder spreads 
Her sHver flowers ) If bumble daislei yield 
To yellow crow foot, and luxuriant grass, 

sbesumg time approaches. Flrr^ howeer, 

Driva to the double fold, upon the brim 
Of a dear river gently drive the flock, 

And plunge them one by one into the flood 
Plunged in the flood, not long the struggler sinks, 
With hb white flakes, that gibten thro* the tide ; 
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The sturdy rustic, m the middle ^\ave, 

Awaits to seize him rising , one arm bears 
His lifted head above the limpid stream, 

WTiile the full clammy fleece the other laves 
Around, laborious, with repeated toil , 

And then resigns him to the sunny bank, 

Wliere, bleating loud, he shakes his dripping locks 
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[Reorr Bladi vu bora it Edlabarch ia 1S99. He bee i ta e t mtntricr 
ud wu ptr KJ tcd to tbe Urtaj* of AtbelsUodoni ia Hiddlagtcmhtre, 
when nrait of hli lUe vu pmcd. He dkd then to 1746. Tit Omt 
vu pohOibcd It Edlobarsh b 1741 ] 


BUb*i rincabx Uttle poetn which has pcrK^ps been more widely 
read than any other poeucal production of a writer who wrote no 
other poetry waa, U li aaid, re)ected by lercnU London pnbbahen 
on the gro u nd thjd H wu too heavy for the dmea.* At its btro* 
duc et wu Dr Watts, It U not likely that he suggested It to any but 
serloQs members of the trade. 711 / Cmf thos adds one to the 
tderahly long Ust of books respecting the chances of which profes 
donal Jodgment hu been ho]^e*sIy oat It acquired popalanty 
almost u soon u H wu pabUsbed, and reiabed it for at least a 
centmy bdeed Its date Is not yet gone by In certain drdes. Long 
after hs anthor^s death it obti^ed an additional and probably a 
lastbg bold on a new kmd of taste by the fact of Blake^ Ulastratnig 
h. The artist^ designs bdeed were, u be expresses it b the 
beasUfol Dedication to Qoeen Charlotte, rather Tliions that bis 
sool had seen than representations of anythbg directly contabed 
b Blab^ Terse. Bat that rerse Itself Is by no means to be de 
tpUed. Technically Its only fanU is the ose and abase of the re* 
dcodant syllable. The qa^Cy of Blalr^ blank verse Is b erery 
respect rather moulded upon dramatic thin upon purely poetical 
models, and be shows little trace of Imitation either of MUton, or 
of hh contemporary Thomson. Whether his studies — contrary to 
the wont of Scotch divbes at that time — had really been much 
directed to the drama, 1 cannot say | but the perusal of his poem 
certainly suggests such a concloslon, not merely the licence just 
mtnd ooed, but the g ener ally declamatory and rhetorical tone 
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helping to produce the impression The matter of the poem is 
good. General plan it has none, but in so short a composition a 
general plan is hardly wanted. It abounds with forcible and 
original ideas expressed in vigorous and unconventional phrase 
ology, nor is it likely nowadays that this phraseology will stnke 
readers, as it struck the delicate critics of the eighteenth century, as 
being ‘vulgar’ Vigorous single lines are numerous , and it is at 
least as much a tribute to the vigour of the poem as to its popu- 
lanty, that many of its phrases have worked their way into current 
speech Nor is it difficult to produce sustained passages, the effect 
of which is marred only by the ugly technical fault already noticed 
The poem naturally invites comparison with the Night Thoughts 
In depth of meaning it is probably the inferior of Young’s work 
But Its shortness is very much in its favour, as also is the absence 
of conventionality which distinguishes it, if we except a little stock 
satire about the trappings of the grave, (S:c. The wonder is how- 
ever, not that Blair has sometimes fallen into the use of the cut and 
dned, but that he has so often avoided it To have written a poem 
of seven or eight hundred lines on such a subject, which after the 
lapse of nearly a century and a half can be read with pleasure and 
even some admiration, is something , perhaps it is something by no 
means inconsiderable. It is due beyond all doubt to the fact that 
Blair had the specially poetic faculty of saying old things in a new 
way There is almost always something novel in his dressing up 
of his images and a suggestive unhackneyedness in their expression 
It is sufficient to read the l^lst four lines of the poem to perceive 
this. 


George Saintsbury 
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[Prom Tiu 
Sklt Murder. 

Self Murder 1 nime it oot onr IsUntTi ahmme, 
That milLfti her the reproach of nei^hbcmrisg states 
Shall natnre, twerrlng from her earliest dictate, 

’Self preaerratkm, fall hj her own act? 

Forbid h, Hearen I — let not opan disgust 
The ihamelen hand be foully mmsoned oer 
With blood of Its own lord. — Dreadfhl attempt 1 
Just reeUng from self slanghtcr, In a rage. 

To rash into the presence of oar Judge 
As if we chaD egged him to do his worst 
And mattered not his wrath unheard-of tortnrei 
Must be reaerred for these, ditae herd together 
The common damned shm their toctety, 

And look open themselres as Sends leas fool. 

Oar rime u gs’d and aD oar days are nombered, 
How kmg, how short we know not this we know 
Dnty reqoires we calml y wait the sommons, 

Kor dare to stir till Hearen shall gire permission, 
like sentries that most keep their destined stand 
And wait the appomted boor tiO theyfre reBered. 
Those only are the brave that keep their ground, 
And keep it to the last. Tomm away 
Is bat a coward's trick. To ran away 
From this world's IBs, that at the very worst 
Wm soon blow o'er, thinking to mend oorselves 
By boldly rcnttning on a world onknown 
And phmglng headlong In the dark — *tls 
No phrenry half so desperate as this. 


OUKXS EODEU COOIMUR. 

On this side and on that men see their fnends 
Drop OS’ like leaves in aotomn, yet Uaz>ch out 
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Into fantastic schemes, which the long livers 
In the world’s hale and undegenerate days 
Could scarce have leisure for Fools that we are, 
Never to think of death and of ourselves 
At the same time as if to learn to die 
Were no concern of ours Oh 1 more than sottish 
For creatures of a day in gamesome mood 
To frolic on Eternity’s dread bnnk 
Unapprehensive, when, for aught we know, 

The very first swoln surge shall sweep us in. 

Think we or think we not, time humes on 
With a resistless unremitting stream. 

Yet treads more soft than e’er did midnight thief 
That slides his hand under the miser’s pillow 
And Games off his pnze. What is this world ? 

What but a spacious bunal-field unwalled 
Strewed with death’s spoils, the spoils of animals 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men’s bones 
The very turf on which we tread once lived, 

And we that live must lend our carcases 
To cover our own offspring ; in their turns 
They too must cover theirs — ’tis here all meet. 

The shivering Icelander and sunburnt Moor, 

Men of all climes who never met before. 

And of all creeds, the Jew, the Turk, the Chnstian, 
Here the proud pnnee, and favounte yet prouder, 

His sovereign’s keeper and the people’s scourge, 

Are huddled out of sight — Here lie abashed 
The great negotiators of the earth, 

And celebrated masters of the balance, 

Deep read in stratagems and wiles of courts , 

Now vain their treaty skill — Death scorns to treat 
Here the o’erloaded slave flings down his burden 
From his galled shoulders, and when the stem tyrant 
With all his guards and tools of power about him 
Is meditating new unheard-of hardships. 

Mocks his snort arm, and quick as thought escapes 
Where tyrants vex not and the weary rest 
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Not It hope tn rain the time dimwi on 
When not a imgle ipot of burial earth. 

Whether on land or In the apadona sea, 

Bat most gire hnrV {tt long committed tmst 
Inriolate, and faithfully shall these 
&lalce np the foil accoont, not the least atom 
Embenled or mislaid of the whole tale. 

Each soul ■HaII hare a body ready famished. 

And each ■h«1l hare his own. Hence, ye prohme I 
Ask not how thu nn be. Sore the same power 
That reared the piece at first and took It down 
Can reassemble the loose scattered pans 
And put them as they were. Almighty God 
Has done much more, nor Is his arm impaired 
With length of days, and «hat be can be wBL 
His fisithfalneas stands boond to see It dose. 

When the dread trompet soonds, the slombering dost, 
Not anattendre to the call, ahall wake, 

And er er y joint possess Hs proper place 

With a new elegance of form unknown 

To Its first ftata Nor shall the consdoos sool 

Mbtake Its partner bat, amidst the crowd 

Singling its other Into Its aims 

Shall rush with all the impatience of a man 

That's new come home, who haring long been absent 

With baste runs orer er'ry different room 

In pain to see the whole. Thrice happy meeting 1 

Nor time nor death shall part them erer more. 

'Tls bat a night, a long and moonless night, 

We make the grave oor bed, and then are gon& 

Thos at the shot of eren the weary bird 
Leares the wide air and, in some lonely brake, 

Cowers down and dozes tUl the dawn of day 
Then claps his well-fledgcd wmgi and bears away 
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[The author of the Night Thoughts ■was bom at Upham in Hampshire in 
1684, and died on the i ath of April 1765 The Last Day was published in 
1713, and was soon followed by The Force of Religion Young's 
unlucky tendency to flattery and toadyism early showed itself m many 
small pieces to persons of rank which cannot be said to have been regu- 
larly published until long afterwards In 1719 Busirts, his first tragedy, was 
performed , and in the same year the Letter to Tichell on the Death of Addison 
and the Paraphrase of the Book of Job appeared The Revenge followed m 
1 7 II The satires composmg The Universal Passion made their appearance 
dunng the course of 1735 and the followmg three years In 1738 they 
were collectively published Meanwhile the accession of George II had 
been hailed vith the so called Odes to Ocean, Vc The Brothers, a tragedy, 
coincided pretty nearly with this In 1730 appeared the Impenum Pelagt, 
and two Fpistles to Pope Some more Pindancs followed The first Night 
Thought was published in 174a, the last m 1744 Of Young’s remaining 
•works, Resignation, which appeared three jears before his death, need alone 
be mentioned.] 


Except Wordsworth, Young is probably the most unequal of 
English poets The difference between his best w'ork and his worst 
IS so great as to be almost unintelligible, and it is fair to him to say 
that he seems to have been aware of this When his collected poems 
w ere reprinted, a large number were by his express direction left out 
Publication however constitutes, as it has been well observed, in 
one sense an unpardonable sin , and in estimating Young it is 
necessary to take the Odes and the Impenum Pelagt into con- 
sideration as well as the Night Thoughts and the Last Day Of 
the class represented by the first-named works it may be said that 
hardly any worse poetry has ever been written There is scarcely 
a stanza of the so-called Odes which does not read like an admir- 
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tbie and tntendoiud borlnqae. The Aotbor teemi b; his ihTines 
to bare hid no ear at all, and hb gross and fbUome dattery h 
nnspeahably nauseoai. Of thU latter pecnliarHy Indeed eren hU 
best work contains but too many Instances. The fine passage, 
soon to be quoted, firom tbe Loit D^U disfigured by the Insertion 
In the midst of h of a clomsy and foolish paneg yri c on Qoeen 
Anne, which any one bat an elghteenth-centmy dmne would hare 
feh to be not only Intrinsically In bad taste, but hopelessly Inap- 
pro p rbte to the 

TTie depths to whidi Yonng sinha at hb wor st are howcrer com 
pensaied by the heights at which at his best he amses. If poetry 
and poets coold be judged by single lines, there are few sare the 
hlgh^ who coold safely challenge comparison with Yocng He 
had an astonbhing ferity of thought of a certain kind, and a 
correspondmg nchness of expression. Nor were hb powers con 
fined, as It has been asserted, to the production of gloomy epigram. 
He stands pre-eminent among artists of blank verse, and a cntic 
mlghl wen ^re asked hnn, as Jeffrey asked Macanby where he got 
hb style from. Tbe earlier eighteenth cenrury is Indeed remark 
able to Its moold of blank verse. Considering that though Yoong 
was a much older man Thomson be did not produce hb great 
work tmtB many yean after tbe appearance of WinUr It may be 
that Tkt Stcsofu exercised some Influence over him but tbe 
Infiaence was scarcely that of imitation. Tbe different uses to 
which the two instruments wer e pot may perhaps in tome measure 
account for tbe difierence of their sonnd. Both hare In common 
the tendency to flond language and to andthesU which tbe Poplan 
couplet had made popular both use and Indeed abuse the effect of 
strongly contrasted lights and shadea. But Young, probably owing 
to hb dramatic studies, U much more rhetorical than Thomson. 
Not a few passages In the Night Thought: espeaally that remark 
able one in the Third Night a^ot dying friends, where the confosko 
of metaphors does not obscure the grandeur of the verse, are of the 
fi nest tragic moolii It was mevltable that m the hands of a man 
of SDch nncritlcal taste as Young thb tragic quality should often 
degenerate into mere declamation. Tbe inequahty Indeed which 
b so characteristic of him exists even In detached passages of very 
small extent, so that It b difficnlt If not impossible to select any in 
which the taste shall not be offended. The Night Thoughts has 
acoirdingly loug ceased to be the popular book It once was. As a 
poet of moral ideas however Young will always deserve attention, 
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independently of the excellence of his versification The famous 
passage on Procrastination, vhich, hacknc>cd as it is, is so 
decidedly his masterpiece, that it cannot be left out in any selection 
from his works, is in its way not to be surpassed, and its excellence 
fully accounts for the popularity of Young in a century such as the 
eighteenth, which, whatever its practice might be, was, in theory, 
nothing if not moralist Tins popularity, as is pretty generally 
known, spread to France, where Young long had many fervent 
admirers, though he is probably to a great extent chargeable wnth 
the bad repute of England for spleen Blake’s remarkable 
illustrations also add considerable interest of the accidental kind 
to the book. Those of the minor poems which deserve notice at 
all are not dissimilar in characteristics to the Niqht Thoughts 
The satires have almost as great, though scarcely so original a 
merit as these latter, and both m the Last Day and the Job 6ne 
and striking passages abound. 


George Saintsbury 
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Faou Thz Last Day Boot L 

Sooner or later, in soioe fotore dote, 

(A dreadful secret in the book of Ftie) 

Thu hoar for aaght oil human wisdom knows, 

Or when ten thousand hanmts more hare rose t 
When scenes are changed on this rerolnng Earth, 
Old empires fall, and giro new empires buth 
WhDe other Boarboos role In other lands, 

And, (If manS tin forbids not) other Annes ; 

\Vhnc the still busy world la treading oer 
The piths they trod fire thousand yean before, 
Thooghlless as those wbo now mares run, 

Of earth dhsotred, or an exdngnuhed ton { 

(Ye tnblonary worlds, awake, awake I 
Ye mien of the nadon, hear and shake) 

Thick cktids of darkness shall arise on day i 
In sadden night all Earth’s domlnlocLS lay ) 
Impetnoos sdnds the scatter’d forests rend j 
Eternal mountains, like their cedars, bend ; 

The TaHeys yawn, the troubled ocean roar 
And break the bondage of his wonted shore { 

A sugoine stain the tQrer moon o'er*pread ) 
Darkness the drde of the sun inrede i 
From inmost Heaven incessant thonden roD 
And the strong echo bound from polo to pole. 


Thi Old Coqdxtix 

[Froa V oa W tmiM.] 

’But adorabon I give me sf«mi»*Mng more, 
Cries Lycd on the borders of threescore. 
Nought treads so sDent as the foot of Thne t 
Hence we pii«t«Vi. our antumn for our prima 
YOU to. q 
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’lis prc.nly uisc to know before we’re told 
The inelanclioly news that we grow old 
Autumnal Lyed carries m her face 
Memento vion to each public place. 

O how your beating breast a mistress warms 
Who looks through spectacles to see your charms, 
While nval undertakers hover round 
And with his spade the sexton marks the ground ’ 
Intent not on her own, but others’ doom, 

She plans new conquests and defrauds the tomb 
In vain the cock has summoned spates away, 

She walks at noon and blasts the bloom of day 
Gay rainbow’ silks her mellow charms infold, 

And nought of Lycd but herself is old 
Her grizzled locks assume a smirking grace. 

And art has levelled her deep furrowed face 
Her strange demand no mortal can appro\e, 

We’ll ask her blessing, but can’t ask her love. 

She grants, indeed, a lady may decline 
(All ladies but herself) at ninety-nme. 


Procrastination 

[From Tht Complaint, Night I 

By nature’s law, w'hat may be, may be now , 
There’s no prerogative m human hours 
In human l^earts what bolder thought can nse 
Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s dawn? 
Where is to-morrow? In another world 
For numbers this is certain , the reverse 
Is sure to none , and yet on this perhaps, 

This peradventure, infamous for lies. 

As on a rock of adamant, we build 

Our mountain hopes, spin out eternal schemes 

As we the fatal sisters could out-spin, 

And big with life’s futunties, expire. 

Not e’en Philander had bespoke his shroud 
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Nor lud be cause a warning was denied 
How manjr fall as tttdden, not as safe 
As sudden, thou^b for yean admonish'd hornet 
Of hnman Qls the last extreme beware 
Beware, Lorenro, a slow sudden death. 

How dreadful that deliberate surprise ( 

Be wise to-day 'ds madness to defer | 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, tin wisdom U poah'd out of Uf& 
Procrastination b the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all an fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not BO frequent, would not this be strnnce f 
That *tli so frequent, this u stranger stiJL 
Of man's mlracaloas this bears 

The pahn, ^That aB men an about to Ure^ 

For ever on the bnnk of being bocn. 

AH pay themseives the compliment to thbA 
They one day shall not dri^ and their pride 
On this reversion tulcet up ready praise j 
At least, their own ; their future ^ves appland 
How excellent that Ufo they ne’er will lead. 

Thne lodgM in their own hands is foJiy^ vails | 
That lodg'd in fate's to wisdom they consign. 

The thing they cant but purpose, they postpone. 
Tis not in folty not to scorn a fool, 

Aikd sc ar ce in human wisdom to do mora 
All promise Is poor dilatory m*n, 

And that through every sta^ when young Indeed 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanzioos for ourselves \ and only wish. 

As dnteoQs sons our fstbers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects hfTni^.lf a fool, 

Knows It at forty and reforms his plan | 

At fifty chides his infismous delay 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve | 

In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same 
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T^^ DlATlI OF rPlFNDS. 

[I rom 111 ] 

Our djinp friends come o’er rs lil e a cloud, 
lo damp our brainless ardours , and abate 
That of life which often blinds the wise 
Our d>mg friends arc pioneers, to smooth 
Our ruf^ged pass to death , to break those bars 
Of terror and abhorrence Nature throws 
'Cross our obstructed v a> , and thus to make 
Welcome as safe, our port from c\cr> stonn 
Each friend by fate snatched from us is a plume, 
Pluck’d from the wing of human \anit), 

Which makes us stoop from our aerial heights 
And, damp’d with omen of our owm decease. 

On drooping pinions of ambition lower’d, 

Just skim Earth’s surface, ere we break it up, 

O’er putrid earth to scratch a little dust 

And sa\e the world a nuisance. Smitten friends 

Are angels sent on errands full of Io\ c , 

For us they languish and for us they die, 

And shall they languish, shall they die, in vain? 
Ungrateful, shall we gnc\c their hovenng shades 
Which wait the revolution in our hearts? 

Shall we disdain their silent soft address, 

Their posthumous advice and pious prayer? 
Senseless as herds that graze their halloiv’d graves, 
Tread under-foot their agonies and groans, 
Frustrate their anguish and destroy their deaths? 

Aspiration. 

[From Night 1F"1 

O thou great arbiter of life and death, 

Nature’s immortal, unmatenal sun. 

Whose all-prolific beam late call’d me forth 
From darkness, teeming darkness where I lay, 
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The worm*! bftrfar, ^nd fn r»nlc beneath 
The doit I tread on, high to bear my brow, 
To drinh the ipkh of the golden day 
And triomph In ezUtence ; and conid knov 
No mothre, bnt my bibs and hast ordain d 
A rbe tn blessing, whh the patriarch’s joy 
Thy caD I follow to the land onknown. 

I tmst In thee and know tn whom I trust ; 
Or Ufe, OT death, b eqoal neither weighs 
All weight in thb — 0 let me fire to thee I 


The Strxasi or Lite. 

[Fmo F] 

Is h, that life has sewn her joys so thick 
We ain't thrrtst la a single aue between ? 

Is it, that life has such a swarm of cares 
The thought of death can’t enter for the throng? 
Is it, that time steab on with downy feet, 

Nor wakes Indalgence from her golden dream? 
To day Is so like yesterday It cheats j 
We take the lying sister for the tame, 
life glides away Lorenzo, Uke a brook ; 

For erer changing, unpercehed the change. 

In the same brook none ever bathed him twice, 
To the same life none erer twice awoke. 

We call the brook tl^ same the same we think 
Out life, though stHl more rapid tn Its flow | 

Not mark the modi, irrerocably laps’d 
And mingled with the sea. Or shall we say 
(Retaining still the brook to bear ns on) 

That Gfe Is like a retsel on the strea m? 

In life embark’d we smoothly down the tide 
Of time descend, but not on time Intent, 

Amused, onconsdoos of the gUdmg ware ; 
till on a sudden we per c err e a shock ; 

VSe start, awake, look out] what see we there? 
Our brittle bark Is burst on Chaleo's shor& 
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[John Byhou, bom m 1691 at Kearsale, near Manchester, was educated 
partly at Merchant Taylors' and partly at Tnnity College, Cambndge 
For some time he read medicme. Afterwards he practised and taught 
stenography Then the paternal estate fell m to him, and he removed 
from London to Manchester, where he lived m great repute for many years, 
and died in 1763 His poems were pubhshed at Manchester m two 
volumes ] 


Byrom’s is a figure rather curious than notable, rather amiable 
than stnking He had many turns and accomplishments, and 
many holds upon life- He loved learning, for instance, and had 
scholarship enough to wnte with point upon scholarly subjects 
Again, It IS certam that he was a man who could love , for he gave 
over medicine and the chance of medical honours merely to follow 
up and win the lady he was wooing to wife. Then, as became 
Weston’s successful rival, the teacher who had improved upon 
Weston’s own system, and had Hoadley and Chesterfield for his 
pupils, he was keenly interested in stenography, and not only 
lectured on it to his classes (his lectures, by the way, are said to 
have been full of matter and of wit), but read papers about it before 
the Royal Society Also, he was curiously versed in theology 
and philosophical divinity , he held advanced opinions on the 
dogmas of predestination and imputed nghteousness , he is known 
for a disciple of William Law, a student of Malebranche and 
Madame Boungnon, a follower of Jacob Boehmen, for whose sake 
he learned German, and some of whose discourse he was at 
the pains of running into English verse And above all was he 
addicted to letters and the practice of what he was pleased to 
think poetry Add to this, that he was a good and cheerful talker, 
whose piety was not always pun-proof (‘ Hic jacet Doctor Byfield, 
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ToUtllls tandem fixtu *} bat who was capable od occasion oi 
nght and gcnolne epigram, and the pic tur e Is complete. As 
T t T ca led In it, Byrom Is the Ttry typo and Incarnation of the 
bgenioas amateur 

Verse was his organ he wrote It more easily and delightedly 
prose. From hts schooldays onwards, when, as he declares, 
a line of metre was more to him than a doxen themes, down to the 
last boon of his life, 

Tthn, aenben flovisg to a measmtd time 
llim, tweeUxt grace of E&gUth T tn c , the rhyme, 

Choice epithet aod smooth descriptlre liac, 

Coo spitk tg sO to finish one destga, 

Smh with deligfat 

and as that delight osually took on palpable shape, It appears to 
03 expressed In more epUUes, songs, pastorals, hymns, essays, 
satires and epigrams, than nowadays one cores to consider 
NotUag came amiss to Byrom In tbe way of subject He was 
bterested in ererylbing, and said his say about esarythlng and 
that say was always tn metre. It was abke In metre that be sang 
the praises of Joanna Bentley the Phoebe of bis first pastoral, and 
did battle with Ccmberbatch In the good cause of Rhyme against 
Blank Verse { aUke in metre that be recorded tbe gaieties of 
Tonbridge and the dangers of the Eppbg stage, the gnsly glories 
of tbe heroic Flgg — ' so fierce and sedate —and the solemn charm 
of Eastertide and tbe Hadrity It was b metre that he confdted 
hliddleton, differed from Herrey emended Horace and Homer 
discoursed on the nature of Pentecost, expounded William Law 
and explained the Mystical Cobbler It was in metre that be 
tnalamised beaux and astrologers, made fables and apologies 
and epigrams, aiddsed rerses and theologies, spoke brealdng up 
addresses, painted tbe free and happy working and set forth 
the kindred mysteries of poesy and sboithand. Ho prattled 
incessantly and always In nombers. Not otherwise than in a 
copy of rerses could be define tbe nature and cbaractensu'cs of 
enthusiasm not otherwise could be submit to the Royal Sodety 
his theory that George the Cappadoaan had somehow been 
foisted into the place of Gregory ^e Roman as England’s patron 
samt To respe ct hhn It Is really necessary to remember that ho 
wrote chiefly for bb own amusement and his friendj', and pub< 
bshed but a little of the much that he produced. 




It Is c\idcnt that he had read Prior, though not to the best 
ad\antage, it is evident, too, that he had read not only Pope, 
but the metaphysical poets as ncll , and the poem of Careless 
Co>:tcnt, here given, is so good an imitation that it has been 
supposed to be a genuine Elizabethan production His chief 
quality is one of case and fluency , in combination with a certain 
cheerful bnskness of thought and the amiable good sense that 
IS the most stnking element in his intellectual composition, it is 
to be found here and there in all he did. Unhappily for him and 
for us, It appears to have been as hard for him to correct as it was 
easy to write. Too often do his verses sound emptily to modern 
ear — 

• The art of English poetry, I find, 

At present, Jenkins, occupies jonr mmd’ — 

too often do they set modem fingers itching to shape and improve 
them It follows that he is seen to most advantage when, upon 
compulsion of his stanza, he is at his briefest and most careful 
It is not w'lthout reason, therefore, that he is generally known but 
as the author of the sly and amiable quatrain of benediction alike 
on King and Pretender That is the man’s highest point as an 
artist , It IS at once his happiest and most complete utterance , 
and the body of his verse wall be searched in vain for such another 
proof of ment and accomplishment 


W i. Henley 
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The NniUEU. 

Two foot-coTopanlons once to deep dticonne — 
Tom, ujt the one, ‘Let's go end a bone.' 
'Steal I says the other lo a hoge torpHte, 

He that says I *m a thiel^ I say he Qea.' 

'WeQ, wen, replies his friend, 'No inch affront t 
I did bat ash ye. If yon won't, yon won't. 

So they Jogged on, tW In another strain 
The qoemt mored to boneat Tom again t 
'Snppoie, says he, for snpposlrion'a sake 
(Til bat a fopposHion that I makel) 

Suppose tbit we sboold JUdt a horse, 1 tayl 
'FOch? filch? qaoth Tom, demurring by the way, 
'That s not so u doWlght theft, 1 own, 

But yet— methlnki,--*'iweje better let alone. 

It sotadeth something pitlfbl and low 
Shan we go filch a horse yon say ? Why no I 
I 'll filch no filching — and I H tell no Ho j 
Honesty's the best policy, say II’ 


StTOck with inch Tait btegrity quite dumb, 

Hb comrade passed. At last, says be, 'Come, come. 
Thou art an honest feUow I agree. 

Honett and poor — Alas, that ahoold not be I — 

And dry into the bargain 1 And no drink! 

Shall wo go nim a horse, Tom? What dost think ? 


How dear are things when Hquor*! In the easel 
Tom answers quick, with casuistic grace, 

Nhn? yes, yea, yea! Left nim, with all my heart 
I tee no harm in nfanming for my part 
Hard Is the case, now 1 look sharp into't. 

That honesty should trudge P th dht afoot 1 
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So many empty horses round about, 

That honesty should wear its bottoms out ! 

Besides, shall honesty be choked with thirst? 

Were It my Lord Mayor’s horse, I’d nim it first 1 
And, by the bye, my lad, no scrubby titl 
There is the best that ever wore a bit 
Not far from hence’ — ‘I take ye,’ quoth his friend, 

‘Is not yon stable, Tom, our journey’s end?’ — 

Good wits will jump , both meant the very steed, 

The top o’ the country both for shape and breed. 

So to’t they went, and with a halter round 
His feathered neck they nimmed him off the ground. 
■*■***♦*** 

'Twixt right and wrong how many gentle tnmmers 
Will neither steal nor filch, but will be plaguy Nimmers 1 


Careless Content 

I am content, I do not care, 

Wag as It will the world for me* 

When fuss and fret was all my fare 
It got no ground that I could see , 

So when away my canng went 
I counted cost and was content 

With more of thanks and less of thought 
I strive to make my matters meet , 

To seek what ancient sages sought, 
Physic and food in sour and sweet , 

To take what passes in good part 
And keep the hiccups from the heart 

With good and gently-humoured hearts 
I choose to chat where’er I come, 
Whate’er the subject be that starts , 

But if I get among the glum 
I hold my tongue to tell the troth, 

And keep my breath to cool my broth. 




BYXOAf 


m 


For chance or chance of peace or pain, 
For Foilimc'i fiToar or her frown, 

For lade or glnt, for ion or gain, 

I Dcrer dodge dot op nor down, 

But xwmg what way ahlp ihall twlm, 
Or tack about with equal tnin. 


I tnh not where I thaTl not speed, 
Nor trace the tom of ew y bdc. 
If simple sense wQl not succeed 
I make no btutTing, bat abide. 
For shjohic wealth or scaring woe 
I force no friend, I fear no foe. 


Of ops tad downs, of hu and omx, 

Of they're-P-th wrong and weVe-P ih right, 
I shtre the r an c ou r s and the roots t 
And, wishing well to rrtry wight, 
Whaterer tom the matter takes, 

I deem it all bat docks and drakes. 


With whom I feast I do not fown. 

Nor If the folks should float me, faint 
If wonted welcome be withdrawn 
I cook no kind of a complaint 
With none disposed to dtsagree, 

I Eke them best who best Eke mo, 


Not that I rate myself the mle 
How all my betters ahoold behare | 
Bat fame shall find me no manb fool, 
Nor to a set of men a alare ; 

I lore a friendship free and frank, 

Bat hate to hartg opoo a bank. 
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Fond of a true and trusty tic, 

I never loose where’er I link, 

Though if a business budges by 
I talk thereon just as I think , 

My word, my work, my heart, my hand, 
Still on a side together stand. 

If names or notions make a noise, 
■^^^latever hap the question hath 
The point impartially I poise. 

And read and write, but without wrath , 
For, should I bum or break my brains, 
Pray, who will pay me for my pains ? 

I love my neighbour as myself — 

Myself like him too, by his leave I 
Nor to his pleasure, power or pelf 
Came I to crouch, as I conceive 1 
Dame Nature doubtless has designed 
A man the monarch of his mind. 

Now taste and try this temper, sirs. 

Mood it and brood it m your breast , 
Or, if ye ween for worldly stirs 
That man does nght to mar his rest, 

Let me be deft and debonair, 

I am content, I do not care I 


\ 


On the Origin of Evil. 

Evil, if rightly understood, 

Is but the skeleton of good 
Divested of its flesh and blood. 

While It remains, without divorce, 
Within Its hidden secret source, 

It IS the good’s own strength and force. 


JOHN BYHOhL 
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As boQfl hss tbc tupportioc share 
Id hmT\*n fonn dlrmety fair, 

Altbooch an erH wbco Uid bare ; 

As U{ht and air are, fed by fire, 

A shhilDC good whUe all ctmsprre, 

Bat, separate, dark raging Ire { 

As hope and lore arise from faith 
\Vhicb then admits no 01, xKn' hath. 

Bat, if akme, It would be wrath ( 

Or any Instance thought opon 
In whl^ the erfl can be none 
*nil tmlty of good Is gone •— 

So, by abase of thought and skOl, 

The greatest good, to wit, Free VTOl, 
Becomes the origin of IB. 

Thus when rebelliotu angels fell, 

The Tery Hearcn where good ones dwcD 
Became the apostate spirits’ bell i 

Seeking against eternal right 
A force without a love and light 
They found, and felt Its evil might. 

Thus Adam, bldog at their bait 
Of good and evil, when he ate 
Died to bis first thrke^ppy state, 

Fell to the erili of this hall 
Which, In harmonious union all, 

Were Paradise before bis fill. 

And, when the life of Chrbt In men 
Revives its faded Image, then 
wm all be ParadtSQ agaiiL 
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Epigrams. 

In truths that nobody can miss 
It IS the qtnd that makes the guts , 
In such as he more deeply hid 
It IS the guis that makes the quid 


God bless the King — I mean the faith’s defender’ 
God bless (no harm m blessing !) the Pretender! 
But who pretender is, or who is king — 

God bless us all 1 — that ’s quite another thing 


RICHARD GLOVER 


[Rioum OuTTZB:, Ole toa ofa London BCTcbust, wu bon fa) 1711 U) a 
near Cvmoa Street, CU7 lie was not at either cn l e ejil ty bat 
throojjh ijinpaOif with the history of aadent Greece made hlmseif a cota 
pctot Greek tdioUr lie entered Into bestaets, and was rnneh esteemed 
and tnsted by the Loodoo meichaots. la ) 760 ho waa elected 11 . P for 
^eyauuth. llli chief poems were; 1727 (ealarced to 1770) ( 

loodoa or tkt P ngrt u ^ OawMm 1739} Ad^ml //osirri Qica$i la 
the tame ycart ^ pnbUsM posOunnosaly fa) 17SS. He 

died ta 178(.3 


Gloref WM t man of coailderablo pow m , bat he was t lr opger 
OQ the tide of poliUa and pntcacal life than in the field of Utera 
tore. In hit poems the rhetoric of party warfare U more con 
ipicQous than the huplralloQ of (enlua. HU best known poem, 
Ltmidat, wu based it is true on bU reading of Herodotoi and 
Plotardi ; bat In reality it Is the atterance of one who wished to 
stir his fcDow-dtlieiu to an ontl Walpole patriotic policy So far 
os the fonn Is concerned it may be caDed a blanL rerse echo of 
PopeU Tcmon of Homer, the infloence of which may continaally 
be traced | and onder the Inspiration of this model Glover expands 
the few simple chapters of his onthority Herodotus into the 
dimouiocs of an epic by inrenthiK Taiioos characters, love-offoirs, 
and thrilling epUodes. 

Campbell remarks that the want of *l£opetao tliy of progress U 
the chief fault in the poem. It does not seem clear that thU censore 
U just The action mores on swiftly enough, and is soffiaently 
varied by epoch TruVIng or dccorotiTe incidents. The personages 
introdoced ore not Inactire, or long winded j they hare only the 
da m ning firolt of bemg doIL The reader does not much care what 
they do, nor what beeves of them. A sort of glossy rhetoric U the 
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general characteristic of the poem, which accordingly is not without 
striking passages, but the lack of human interest mars the total 
effect Campbell was nearer the mark when, after observing that 
Glover does not make his pictures grotesque by introducing modem 
accessories and details, he added, — ‘ but his purity is cold, his 
heroes are like outlines of Grecian faces, with no distinct or 
minute physiognomy ’ In agreement with this line of criticism, 
Southey describes Leomdas as ‘ cold and bald, stately rather than 
strong in Us best parts, and m general rather stiff than stately’ 
The terseness which Glover, writing about Spartans, affected, 
made him often pile a number of short abrupt sentences one upon 
the other, hence the stiffness and baldness of which Southey 
complains Thus we read in Book vii — 

•On living embers these arc cast So wills 
Leonidas The phalanx then dindcs 
Four troops are form’d, bj Dithyrambus led, 

By Alpheus, by Diomcdon The last 

Himself conducts The word is given They seize 

The burning fuek’ 

The conclusion, where Leonidas, after performing impossible feats 
of valour and slaughter, dies without a word, rather of exhaustion 
than of wounds, exhibits an uninteresting flatness, which Glover, 
who knew Virgil well, and must have noted how wonderfully 
efiective are the last words of Dido, Tumus, Pallas, and Mezentius, 
ought sedulously to have avoided. 

Of the Athenaid, a sequel to Leonidas, with Us thirty books, U 
IS enough to say that it is simply unreadable. It appears to be a 
flond reproduction, with new incidents and scenery, of the story of 
the Grseco-Persian war, from Thermopylae to Plataea. 

The opposition to Sir Robert Walpole found m Glover an en- 
thusiastic ally One of his chief objects in writing London is said 
to have been to exasperate the public mind against Spam, a power 
to which Walpole was held to have truckled. In the same year, 
after the news came of Vernon’s success at Porto Bello, Glover 
wrote the spinted ballad of Hosier’s Ghost, rather perhaps with the 
design of damaging Walpole than exalting Vernon. The pohtical 
aim interests us no more , but the music and swing of the verse, — 
perhaps also the naval cast of the imagery and the diction, — will 
keep this ballad popular with Englishmen for many a year to 
come. 


T Arnold. 
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POLYDORUa AND MAROM. 

[From LtrmMtt, Book DC] 

I too, nke them, from Laced arm on fprlof^ 

Like them instnicted once to poUe the tpear 
To lift the ponderota ihleld. HI destined wretch 1 
Thy aim b grown eoerrate, and would dnk 
Beneath a bndder^ wdghL Malignant fatea, 

Who hare compelled my free-born hand to change 
The warrior^ aimi for Ignomlnioos bonds t 
Wonld yon compensate for my chains, my shame., 
My ten yean anguish, and the fell despair 
Which on my yonth base preyed relenting once, 
Grant I may bear my bnclder to the field. 

And, known a Sp»it»a, seek the shades belowl 

'Why to be known a Spartan must then seek 
The tbada below? Impatient Maron s p a ke . 
'Live, and be known a Spartan by thy deeds ( 
Ure, and enjoy thy dignity of birth 
Lire, and poform the doues which become 
A dtixen of Sparta. Stfll thy brow 
Frowns giootny stHl unyielding. He who leads 
Oar band, all fathers of a noble race, 

\VI11 no*er per mit thy barren day to dose 
Without an of&pnog to uphold the state. 

‘ He win, replies the brother In a glow 
P r ey n Hing o'er the paleness of his cheek, 

'He will permit me to complete by death 
The measure of my doty will permit 
Me to achlere a serrice, which no ha n d 
But mine can render to adorn his fall 
With doable lustre, strike the barbarous foe 
With endless t er ro r and arenge the shame 
Of an enslared Laconian. Closing here 
His words mysterious, quick he turned awny 
To find the tent of Agia There his hand 
Id grateful sorrow ministered her aM 
TOU IIL II 
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While the humane, the hospitable care 

Of Agis, gently by her lover’s corse 

On one sad bier the pallid beauties laid 

Of Anena. He from bondage freed 

Four eastern captives, \\hom his generous arm 

That day had spared in battle , then began 

This solemn charge ‘You, Persians, whom my sword 

Acquired in war, unransomed, shall depart 

To you I render freedom which you sought 

To wrest from me One recompense I ask, 

And one alone Transport to Asia's camp 
This bleeding princess Bid the Persian king 
Weep o’er this flow’r, untimely cut in bloom 
Then say, th’ all-judging pow’rs have thus ordained 
Thou, whose ambition o’er the groaning earth 
Leads desolation , o’er the nations spreads 
Calamity and tears , thou first shalt mourn, 

And through thy house destruction first shalt range' 


Ballad of Admiral Hosier's Ghost 

As near Porto-Bello lying 
On the gently-swelling flood. 

At midnight with streamers flying 
Our triumphant navy rode , 

There while Vernon sat all-glonous 
From the Spaniards’ late defeat , 

And his crews,, with shouts victonous, 
Drank success to England’s fleet , 

On a sudden, shnlly sounding. 

Hideous yells and shrieks were heard ; 
Then each heart with fear confounding^ 
A sad troop of ghosts appeared , 

All in dreary hammocks shrouded. 
Which for winding sheets they wore, 
And with looks by sorrow clouded 
- / Frowning on that hostile shore. 


RICHARD GLOVER 
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On them gleamed the mooirt wan lostrc, 
When the ihade of Hosier bntre 
Hb pale bands was seen to master 
Rising from their watery grare 
O'er the glimmering wave he hied him, 

Where the Borford reared her taP, 

With three thoosand ghosts beside him, 

And ht groans did Vcraoo hall 

* Heed, O heed, oar fatal story 
1 am Hosieris bjorcd ghost, 

You, who now hare porchased glory 
At thb place where I was lost 
Thoogh In Porto-BeIIo*s min 
Yoq now trmmph free from feaia, 

When yoa thInL on onr undoing, 

Yoq will mix your joy with teara 

See these moanfdl spectres sweeping 
Ghastly o'er this bated wave, 

Whose wan cheeks ore stained with weepbg } 
These were English captains brave 
Mark those nambers pale and horrid, 

Those were once my sailors bold, 

Lo, each hangs his droopbg forehead. 

While lus dismal tale b told. 

I by twenty saU attended. 

Did this Spanbh town aflhgfat \ 

Nothbg then its wealth defended 
Bat my orders not to 6ght 
O I that b this rollmg ocean 
I had cast them with disdain, 

And obeyed my beaitb warm motion, 

To bare quelled the pride of Spab t 

For resistance I coold fear none, 

But with twenty ships had done 
\Miat tbon, brave and happy VemoQ, 

Hist achieved with six alone. 
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Then the Bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonour seen, 

Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been 

‘Thus, like thee, proud Spam dismaying, 
And her galleons leading home. 

Though condemned for disobejing, 

I had met a traitor’s doom 
To have fallen, my country crying 
“ He has played an English part,’ 

Had been better far than dying 
Of a gnc\ed and broken heart- 

* Unrepining at thy glorj*. 

Thy successful arms \\c hail; 

But remember our sad story*, 

And let Hosier’s •n-rongs prevail 
Sent in this foul clime to languish, 

Think what thousands fell in vain, 
Wasted with disease and anguish, 

Not in glorious battle slam. 

‘ Hence with all my tram attending, 
From their oozy tombs below, 

Through the hoary foam ascending, 

Here I feed my constant woe , 

Here the Bastimentos viewing, 

We recall our shameful doom. 

And, our plaintive cnes renemng. 
Wander through the midnight gloom. 

‘ O’er these waves for ever mourning 
Shall we roam deprived of rest. 

If to Bntain’s shores returning 
You neglect my just request , 

After this proud foe subduing. 

When your patriot friends you see, 
Think on vengeance for my rum, 

And for England shamed m mel' 
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^umL JoBnoji iru bora Kt Llchfidd oo tlie 1 8t& of Sept. 1 709. The 
Gut of hb ooteworthy pn^-mi , Jtmdem wu poblhhed ts 173S, at a period 
of Us life wbcfi ha mu ta (^reat puicity tad for the co pyri gh t of tht 
poem he ooly obUlaed ten guineas. It appeared on the same mofutug as 
Pope's Sttlnt. 1738, and sorpasacd the tsttrr ta popolarity In 1747 be 
wrote his criehrated Prologue for the opening of Drury Lana Theatre. At 
this theatre was in 1749 Us tragedy of Itcm, which, thoogh acted 

(or thirteen nights, to seanie the pohQe hmrnr Tit Vanity qf 

EamoM Wltkti was published earlier fat the same } ear with a riew to excite 
an hitErest ht the author of the pday These won hw lut importaBl 
poetical woria. Be wrote bowerts thin Prologues ooe to Coacas in 1750, 
when that play was acted for the benefit of hUtces graaddangfater 
another to Goidflulths OoaJttaitrtd ita» fas lyfipt and a third to tht 
rerired (Tonf So sir (PZw ta t777 Ba died 00 the ijlh of Dee, 1784.] 

Johnson may be said to occ o py the central place In that highly 
charactenshc school of didactic poetry which was originated by 
Pope and completed by Goldamhh. The eaieace of Pope s 
didactic composltlcms is petaonal satire. It b tine that be 
specially prides hunseir on being the champion of rirtne and 
the great promoter of moral tnitli. Bat the Tntnc which bo had 
ioranably before his Imagination was Us own, and throoghoiit 
his ImiiaiitHS cj H»rac4 morality is always exalted In the person 
of the poet, mid always seems to be en d a n gered by the wicked 
Tmdcnco of his private enenuet In conseqoenca of their In 
tense personality Fope*i didactic poems fail m pomt of poetical 
design. In the £sst^ en JfoM the subject matter is Bolm^roke^ 
rather than Pope% and the conduct of the argnment b extra 
ordmarily confused while In the Moral Exs^ and SaltrtSy what 
reaDy pleases is the beauty of detail, the terse epigrams, the brilliant 
linages, and above all the matchless portiaitare ^ particolar 
characters The great beauty of Goldsmith's poems, 00 the other 
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hand, lies in the justness of their design, the relation of the means 
to the end, and of the parts to the whole He relies hardly at all 
on personal interest for his effects , but he is perhaps the most 
persuasive of all didactic poets, from the extraordinary art which 
he possesses of enlisting simple and universal feelings in behalf of 
the moral pnnciple which he seeks to establish 

Johnson unites in his own style many of the opposite excellences 
exhibited by his predecessor and his friend It was impossible 
that the bias of his strong character should be altogether concealed 
m his verse, and London in particular appears to have been largely 
inspired by personal motives like those which suggested to Pope 
his Imitations of Horace But the different genius of the two poets 
IS seen in the selection of their respective originals Pope was 
struck by the many superficial points of resemblance between 
himself and the lively egotistical Horace, and seized eagerly on 
the opportunity of presenting his own virtues, friendships, and 
enmities to the public under a transparent veil of imitation 
Johnson, on the contrary, who, as an unknown wnter, could not 
hope to interest the public in his personal concerns, chose a 
general theme, and imitated the satirist whose denunciations of 
Roman vice offered, m many respects, an apt parallel to the 
manners of his own age London is marked by genuine public 
spirit , at the same time we see quite as much of the man as of 
the moralist in the poet’s charactenstic allusions to the penalties 
of poverty, his antipathy to the Whigs, and his dislike of foreigners 
The story that ‘ Thales ’ was meant for Savage, and that the 
occasion of the poem was the departure of the latter from London 
after his tnal, is confuted by dates, but we may be sure that the 
poem gives us a real representation of Johnson’s feelings as a 
struggling author and a political partisan 

The Vanity of Human Wishes marks a calmer and more 
prosperous epoch m the poet’s life, and its philosophical general- 
ising spint IS an anticipation of Goldsmith’s Traveller Johnson 
was now relieved from the immediate pressure of want , and in his 
szcoxiA Imitation he takes a wider survey of mankind, he sup- 
presses all personal satire, and fetches the illustrations of his 
argument from distant times The style of this poem is also 
completely different from that of London in the latter he is 
ardent, animated, and colloquial, w'hile m the Vanity of Human 
Wishes he speaks with the gravity of a moralist, making his 
periods swelling and sonorous, balancing his verses against each 
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other and equalling Pq>o himself in the condensaticm of hii 
language. Nerertheless, the whole spirit of the composWoD, 
though professedly an Imitation, is highly chaiuctenitic of the 
man we see in it the meiandioly gloom that darkened all his 
view of human existence, while at the same dme the noble lines of 
the conclusion recall the language of those touching fragments of 
prayer which Boswell discoTcred among his papers and has pre 
terred In his Lift, 

His Prologues are of the highest excellence Indeed it may be 
confidently affirmed that he Is the best writer of prologues ra the 
language, flo man was ever to well qualified to striko that just 
mean between respectfulness and authority which such addresses 
to the public require. HU sound critical power and derated 
feeling are well exemplified in the Pniogiu tfoitn ai tkt 
•f Dnny Leau TTuairt and there U true greatness of spmt m 
hu Prologue to Cawtus In which he the liberality of the 

audience for Milton t granddaogfater as a tardy redress for the 
injustice ihown by the nation to the genius of the poet himself. 
His admirable mdependence of chaiaaer is perhaps eren better 
seen In the Prologue to A \V«rti ta fVtu a play which at its 
first exhibidon was damned m consequence of pobtical prejudices 
against the author but was renred a^er his doth. Nothing can 
be better than the dignity with which Johnson, in this address, 
while recognbrng the judicial authority of the audience, Indirectly 
r epio ies them for their prerious disregard of the laws of humanity 
by which aD their verdicts ought to be detennmed. 

W J COURTHOPt. 
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TUALrS’ REASONS FOR IFAVING LONDON 
[Trom London ] 

A transient calm the happ> scenes bestow 
And for a moment lull the sense of ^\oc. 

At length a\%aking, %Mth contemptuous frown 
Indignant Thales eyes the neighb’ring tov n 
Since ^\Qrth, he cncs, m these degenerate days 
Wants c^cn the cheap reward of empty praise, 

In those cursed walls, dc\ote to vice and gain, 

Since unrew arded science toils in ^ am , 

Since hope but soothes to double my distress, 

And every moment leaves my little less , 

\\Tiile yet my steady steps no staff sustains. 

And life still vigorous revels m my veins , 

Grant me, Lind Heaven, to find some happier place, 
WTiere honesty and sense arc no disgrace , 

Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers play, 

Some peaceful vale with Nature’s paintings gay , 
Where once the harass’d Bnton found repose, 

And safe m poverty defied his foes , 

Some secret cell, ye powers indulgent give, 

Let live here, for has learned' to live 

Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patnot black, a courtier white , 

Explain their country’s dear-bought nghts away 
And plead for pirates m the face of day , 

With slavish tenets taint our poisoned youth 
And lend a he the confidence of truth 

* 

Ah ' what avails it that, from slavery far, 

I drew the breath of life in English air, 

Was early taught a Bnton’s nght to pnze. 

And lisp the tale of Henry’s victones , 

If the gulled conqueror receives the chain, 

And flattery prevails when arms are vam? 

? t « 
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B7 number* here from *Ii*ine or ceniore free, 
All crimes tre txfe but hated por^rty 
This, only this, the ngid law purfues, 

This, only this, prorokes the snarling Muse. 

The lob^ trader at a tatter'd cloak 
Wakes from his dream and labour* for a joke 
^Vlth brisker au' the silken co ui ti ers gaze 
And turn the varied taont a thousand ways. 

Of all the griefi that harass the distressed, 

Sure the most bitter is a scomfril Jest ] 

Fate nerer wotmda more deep the generous heart. 
Than when a blockheadls Insult points the darL 

Has Hearcn reserv'd In pity to the poor 
No pathless waste or undiscovered shore ? 

No secret Island In the boundless main? 

No peeiccftil desert yet unclaimed by Spain I 
Qdck let os rue, the happy seats explore 
And bear oppression s insolence so more. 

This moomiul truth Is ererywhere confessed, 

Slow nses worth by poverty depressed 
But here more slow where all are sUres to gold, 
Where looks are merchandise and smiles are sold, 
Whcrei, won by bribes, by flatteries bnplorcd. 

The groom retails the {avoun of his lord. 


Thi; Risi ain> Fau- or Wolsiy 

[From Tk£ Vmidlj ef Bwm*M WiUut,'] 

In full flown dignity sec Wolsey stand, 

Law m his voice, and fortune in his hand 

To him the cdiurch, the realm, their pow er * consign. 

Through him the rays of regal bounty shine, 

Turned by his nod the stream of honour flows, 

His smile slone security bestows 
Still to new heights his restless wishes tower 
Claim leads to cliim and power advances pow er ; 
Tin conquest unresisted ceased to please, 

And rights submitted kit him none to sdzet 
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At length h\s so\crcign frowns — the tram of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where'er he turns, he meets a stranger's eye, 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly, 

Now’ drops at once the pride of awful state. 

The golden canopy, the glittering plate. 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The h\ cried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, w’lth cares, with maladies oppress’d, 
lie seeks the refuge of monastic resL 
Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings 

Speak thou whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolscy’s wealth with Wolscy’s end be thine? 

Or liv’st thou now, with safer pndc content, 

The w’lsest Justice on the banks of Trent? 

For, why did Wolscy, near the steeps of fate. 

On weak foundations raise the enormous weight? 

Why bu^ to sink beneath misfortune’s blow, 

With louder ruin to the gulfs below ? 


The True Objects of Desire. 

[From 77ie Vanily of Human Wishes ] 

Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects find? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 

Must helpless man, m ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 

Must no dislike, alarm, no wishes nse, 

No cnes invoke the mercies of the skies? 

Inquirer, cease , petitions yet remain 

Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in his power whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer , 
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Implore hli aid, in his dedslons rest, 

Secnre whate^ he gircs, he gives the best 
Yet, when the sense of tacred presence fires, 

And stitnig devodon to the sHes aspnrs 
Pour fortb thy fcrronn for a hcalthfnl mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resigned 
For lore, which scarce collective man can fill i 
For patience, sovereign ocr tiansmoted Dl 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 

Coonts death kmd natore^ signal of retreat 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 

These goods He grants who grants the power to gain i 
With these celestial W'Isdora the mind, 

And the bapplness she docs not find. 


PHOLOOTJE SPOICEN AT THE 0?EKmo OF THE 

DR0RT Lake Theatre. 1747 

When Learning^ triomph oer her barbaroos foes 
First reared the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose 
Each change of many-colotn^d life bo drew 
Exhausted worlds and then unagined new 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded ragn, 

And panting Time toiled after him in vain 
Hu pow erf ul strokes presldmg Troth Impressed 
And unresisted Passion stormed the breast. 

Then Jonson came, instructed Ci 'c im the school, 

To please in method and Invent by rule 
His ftodloui patience and laborioos art, 

By regular approadi assailed the heart 
Cold approbation gave the Ungermg bays, 

For those who durst not censure scarce could praise. 
A mortal bom, he met the general doom, 

But left, nke Egypt^ ^dngi, a lasting tomb. 

The wits of Chsrlet found easier ways to lame, 
Nor wished for Jonson'i art or Shakespeare’s flame 
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Themselves they studied, as Ihtj felt the> \\nt , 
Intrigue vas plot, obscenity was wit 
Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 

They pleased their age and did not aim to mend. 
Yet bards like these aspired to lasting praise, 

And proudly hoped to pimp in future days 
Their cause was general, their supports were strong. 
Their slaves were willing and their reign was long. 
Till Shame regained the post that Sense betrayed, 
And Virtue called ObliMon to her aid. 

Then crushed by rules, and weakened as refined, 
For years the power of Tragedy declined 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 

Till Declamation roared, whilst Passion slept 
Yet still did Virtue deign the stage to tread, 
Philosophy remained though Nature fled 
But forced at length her ancient reign to quit, 

She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of Wit, 
Exulting Folly hailed the joyful day. 

And Pantomime and Song confirmed her sway 

But who the coming changes can presage, 

And mark the future periods of the Stage? 

Perhaps if skill could distant times explore. 

New Behns, new Durfeys yet remain m store , 
Perhaps, where Lear has raved, and Hamlet died, 
On flying cars new sorcerers may nde 
Perhaps (for who can guess th’ effects of chance?) 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 

Hard is his lot that, here by Fortune plac’d, 

Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste , 

With ev’ry meteor of caprice must play. 

And chase the new-blown bubbles of the day 
Ah ' let not Censure term our fate our choice. 

The stage but echoes back the public voice , 

The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give, 

For we that live to please, must please to live. 

Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die , 
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TU Ttmrt, thb night, to bid the nlgn commence 
Of retcned Nature and rerivlng Seme } 

To chase the charms of aoimd, the pomp of shov, 
For asefai mbth and aahitaiy woe ; 

Bid scenic Virtae form the rising age, 

And Truth difiose her radiance from the stage. 


PxOLOaUB TO THE CoklEDT OF A WORD TO THE WlSB. 

Thb night presents a play whkh pnhlic rage, 

Or nght, or wrong once hooted from the stage, 

From teal or malice now no more we dread, 

For English rengeance warm not whh the dead. 

A gcneroQS foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom fate haa laid where most Ue^ 

To wit renrlng horn Ha anthor^ dost 
Be kind, ye jtulges, or at least be just 
For DO renew ed hostibtka invade 
Tb* oblnions glare's bviolable shade. 

Lei one great payment every claim appease, 

And him, who cannot hurt, allow to please, 

To please by scenes bnconsdous of offence, 

By harmless tnerriment, or osefol sense, 

Where soght of bright or fair the piece dli^js, 
Approve It only — *cii too late to praise. 

If want of sklQ or want of care appear, 

Forbear to — the poet cannot bear. 

By all like him most praise and blame be fotmd 
At best a fleetmg gleam, or empty sound. 

Yet then calm rejection blesa the night, 

Ifbentl pity dignified deiight 
When pleasure fiiM her torch at virtue a flame, 

And mirth was bounty with an hambler name. 
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[John Weslev, founder of 'the people wiled Methodists,’ was the second 
of Samuel Weslej, Rector of Epworth He was bom June 17, 1703 
Educated at the Charterhouse and Oxford, he was elected Fellow of 
incoln College in 172^11 and there some brief internals remained till 
1 735. when hasnng been ordained b> Potter, then Bishop of Oxford, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury , he laid the first foundations of the society 
w ic , from the rigid and almost ascetic rules adopted bv its members, was 
called ' Methodists ‘ 

1 ° 1735 he went -to Georgia, at the inducement of General Oglethorpe, 
governor of that colony, to preach to the Indians This mission, for personal 
reasons, was a comparatue failure He returned to England in 1738, and 
there found that his former fnend and disciple, George WTutefield, had 
embarked on the course of itinerant preaching, in which John Wesley, 
hough with considerable difference of character and opmions, jomed him 
—and this from henceforth became the purpose of his life A career of 
incessant activ^, m which preaching, wnbng, and organismg played 
almost equal pdHs, occupied the remainder of his long career, which closed 
had, as Matthew Arnold expresses it, ‘ a genius for 
go mess, and he united with it a breadth of sympathy and a soundness of 
judgment which, although occasionally betrayed mto eccentricity, gave him 
a conspicuous place amongst the teachers of the eighteenth century His 
life is best told, m a hterary point of view, by Southey, and with the 
utmost detail of admirmg yet truthful partisanship, by Dr Tyerman 
Charles Weslev, John’s younger brother, was bom Oct 18, 1708 He 
was educated at Westmmster School, and Chnst Church, Oxford, and shared 
is rothcr s career m Oxford and m Georgia. He was more of a scholar and 
poet than of a preacher, and his connexion with the Church of England 
was exposed to a less severe stram than that of John. He died m 1788 ] 

It was a fine conception which prompted John Wesley to the 
arduous task of creating for his followers not merely an ecclesiastical 

I 
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sodety a code or laws, and a rule of life, bat also a poetical 
OteraluiQ which thoold foIE) thdr religloQi oaplntioni. The 
ibooght was no doubt hisptred by two motiTCS, — one ea 
pressed tersely by a famous ScottJ^ italcaman, the other by 
bnpself Fletcher of Saltoon Is reported to hare said, *Glvn 
others the making of a nations taws. If only you giro to me the 
making of a nation's balUds't and John Wesley from another 
point dew added to this sense of the Importance of popnlar 
poetry the feeling that h oagbi to be resened from the cadoslre 
possoslon of the world,—* Why shoold the derll hare ah the best 
tones? 

The poetical works of John and Charles Wesley eitend through 
tea To hrmes , edited lately with scmpnlons are by Dr Gw Oibom. 
Soch a demand as the W esleyt thos Imposed on their own powers 
was too extensive even for a great poet to have met ; but In thji 
case the dlScnlty was aggravated partly by the namm of the sub* 
}ect, partly by thdr own defidendes. The question why poetry os 
applied to sacred subjects, has not had a greater incctis, has been 
ofta debated. A disHogoHbed cntlc of oor times, In hrs pro* 
Cessorial chair Is reported one day to hare hdd oot in one hutd 
'The Golden Treasury of English Lyncs coDeeied by Franms 
Falgrare, and In the other *The Book of Praise, coHeOed from 
sQ English hymnody by Lord Selbome, and to hare asked, 'Why 
Is u that the Golden Treasury contains almost nothing that is 
had, and why n It that the Book of Praise contains almost nothing 
that b good? The complaint does not apply ezclunrely to the 
hymns of P r ote st ant Churches. Dean MQman, In bis Latin 
CkriiihnUy has observed that the fame of the Latin hymns 
the Mediseral Church rests chiefly on six or seven well known 
examples. Take away the Dies Ine, the Venl Sanctos Spiiitns, 
the Stabat Xlater Dolorosa, the Pange Lingua Glorlosa, the Lauds 
Sko Sahratorem, — and there remains very little that from a literary 
point of view deserves any attention. In the numerocs hymns 
which have lately been translated Into English from the X.atin 
In Lord Ihf Jlnman JBrrjoa^ Jt is ohaerrahln 

that whilst m those which are rendered mto English by Cardinal 
Newman there is a distinct poetical glow and ardsde finish, all 
the rest are couched In the tmlform pedestrian style which Is tmlbr 
tnnately femlUar to English Churchmen In the vast mass of the 
verses contained In * Hymns Ancient and Modem. It Is the Engilih 
poet of the nineteenth century not the Ladn hymnodlsts of the 
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fourteenth or fifteenth that Imc furnished whatever there is of 
poetical m the collection Three reasons may be given for this 
comparative failure, inherent in the nature of the subject 
The first is, that the moment poetry is made a vehicle of 
theological argument it becomes essentially prosaic, as much, or 
almost as much, as if it were employed for arguments on political 
or philosophical problems This accounts for the repulsive aspect 
worn by that vast number of the Weslejan h>mns which were 
wntten to set forth their peculiar and complex system of pre- 
destination, assurance, and substitution 

The second reason is, that the very greatness of the words which 
either from biblical or ecclesiastical usage hav c been consecrated 
to the sublime thoughts of religion, misleads the writer into the 
belief that they are of themselves sufficient to carry on the poetic 
afflatus The consequence has been that, whether in Latin or in 
English, the writers of hymns have been tempted to nng the 
changes on sacred phrases without imparting to them the touch of 
their own native sentiment or genius , and consequently that a 
large majority of hymns exemplify almost as much as the watch- 
words of political or ecclesiastical party, although m a loftier 
region, the force of the expression of St Paul, ‘ a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal ’ 

The third cause is the temptation which biblical metaphors 
have afforded of pursuing into detail, and especially into anatomi- 
cal detail, expressions denved from the physical structure of the 
human frame Of all the forms of devotion which in the Roman 
Catholic Church have taken possession of devout minds, the most 
unattractive, the most prosaic, because the most surgical, is the 
devotion which fastens itself on pictures and representations of the 
Sacred Heart Such is the temptation which the Wesleyan 
hymns have too much followed m their luxunance of phraseology, 
like ‘the dropping of the warm blood,’ or like these lines from one 
of the poems of John Wesley 

‘1 felt my heart, and found a dullness cool 
Its purple channels in my frozen side, 

The spring w'as now become a standing pool, 

Depnved of motion, and its active tide’ 

These difficulties, as we have said, are almost inherent in the 
nature of the subject , but there are others which anse from the 
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defioende* of tl» amhor The ccnctal Interest b theology and 
the yet more general bterest b rellgloos feelbg hare enlisted b 
the service of theology both b prose and poetry a larger number 
of inferior writer* than wiH be found dther b philosophy or history 
or tdence. It Is not every one who belie%'ea himsdf equal to a 
treatise on the itars, or the history of the English nation but 
there are very few who do not thblc themselres equal to treatbg 
the truths which concern ns ell so deeply as those which are 
Involved whether b the essence or b the curumstantials of 
reCgion. Accordbgly, whilit the Mediaeval Church produced 
only one or possibly two great poets, there wns no restrobt on the 
number of commonplace mbds who thought themselves com 
petent to attempt those monastic doggerel rhymes which fill the 
larger part of the mediaeval hymnology So also has h been b 
the Protestant Churches. Men who had hardly a particle of 
poetic fire b their sools, hare not scrupled to produce any number 
of hymns or on these permitted themes. Amongst such 

John Wesley is conspicuous. Of all the chaxactciistic* of that 
wonderbl c^d, nose Is more renurlable than his downright, 
pUb-cpolcen, matter>of4^ mode of bebg all the great problems 
which presented them selves to him. For luddJty of eapr e asl on 
he almost rrvals Paley for energy be mounts to the level of 
Warburten or Horsley But b the prosaic century with which 
his life was coextensive be was almost the least qualified to produce 
a substantial addidoo to its poetry In the ten volumes of which 
we have spoken it Is suSaent to take at random some few of the 
passages b which he has endeavoured to dotbe his sentiments b 
verse, b order to appreciate on how low a step he stood b the 
school of the Moses. 

The smoke of the hi&rosl erre, 

>Vhkh half the Chtbtbn world o mpread, 

Dispew, Thou besrenty Light, sod mvs 
* nt« tools by thit Impottor led. 

That Anb-dild^ tt Sttan bold, 

Vilio qoUe destroy d Thlno Aslm Ibid. 

With ploos jernm tad Rc7«] Chides may 1 
A miitjr for th« Chmrdi of Ecgliod dkl 
At this most tlirmtog oUt, 

Shill we not from tb twmk^ 

While the gieit JdioTiii rlset, 

Tcnibly the earth to ihik«T 


TOL. m. 
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Nevertheless there are two sources of inspiration from which 
hymn-wnters m general and John Wesley in particular have 
derived a fire which makes it impossible to overlook the claims of 
the Wesleyan hymnology to be ranked as part of our national 
literature First, however prosaic might be the soul of John 
Wesley himself, he had sufficient appreciation of the grandeur of 
the gift in others to appropriate it in some degree for his purposes 
Such are some beautiful passages adopted or adapted from Gambold 
the Moravian and from George Herbert But yet more, Charles 
Wesley supplied in a large degree the deficiencies of his brother 
John He doubtless also was led away by those temptations of 
hymn-\vnters to which we have before referred WHiat John 
Wesley said of Charles Wesley’s Hymns on the Nativity might 
well have been extended to many dozens, ‘ Omit one or two of 
them and I will thank you They are namby-pambical ’ But 
Charles nevertheless had within him a poetic fervour, perhaps a 
scholar-hke polish, which his brother wanted These gifts showed 
themselves in the closer tenacity with which he clung to the 
Church of his fathers, and also ga\ e to his hymns a literary character 
which redeems many of them from the pedestrian and argumen- 
tative style which disfigures so large a part of his own and his 
brother’s poems Secondly, there is a redeeming quality in the 
subjects themselves round which hymns have clustered although 
It IS true that polemics and over-strained metaphors and sounding 
words are dangerous pitfalls, yet when a genuine religious soul 
stakes on one of the greater themes of religion, either touching 
the simpler emotions of the human heart or the more unquestion- 
able doctanes of Chnstianity, is struck a spark which not un- 
frequently rises into true and lasting poetry Such in the Roman 
Church were those few hymns to which we have called attention , 
and such m the Wesleyan hymns are those which we shall select 
m the following extracts 

Of these the two most important are two of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns, the first on Wrestling Jacob, the second on Catholic Love. 
The hymn on Wrestling Jacob is not only a hymn, but a philo- 
sophical poem, disfigured indeed m parts by the anatomical allusions 
to the shrunk smew, but filled on the whole with a depth and pathos 
which might well excite Watts to say that ‘ it was worth all the 
verses he himself had written,’ and induce Montgomery to compare 
It to the action of a lyncal drama. 

Of the Hymn on Catholic Love it is a curious and significant 
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ttr* it Is DOt ccmulced In any ordinary hymn book ased either 
by the \\ eileyan comroanlty or by the Engliih Church. It U not 
to be forad h Lord Selboroe'i B-*ek cf PraJtt It was first pob- 
Ilshed at the end of John Wesley's sermon on the Catholic Spirit 
on a Kings x. 15, In 1755. Kererthcless It Is not contained in the 
published cdjtlw of the three tolomes where that sermon U 
printed 'with the lost correctioos of the anihor (tS49)< It is 
only to be foand, as far as we are aware, In the Ceniurj ej 
MdJicditm p. 175 (tSjgX •"d in »oL tL 71 of Tkt P»<tical lYcrij 
0f ydn and CAaries WeiUy Within the last year it has been 
rtpobllshed from the last entry of the journal of Catherine 
Stanley widow of Bishop Stanley {Memoirs ef Edward and 
CeUAeHnt StaHUj\ 

A. P STANLTY 
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CHARLES WESLEY. 

Christmas Hymn. 

Hark' how all the uclkin rings 
Glory to the King of kings ' ’ 

Peace on earth, and merej mild, 

God and sinners reconciled 1 
Jo>ful, all ye nations, nse, 

Join the tnumph of the skies. 

Universal nature say, 

Christ the Lord is bom to-day 1 

Christ, by highest Heaven adored ; 

Christ, the Everlasting Lord, 

Late in time behold Him come. 

Offspring of a Virgin's womb 
Veiled in flesh the Godhead see ; 

Hail, th’ Incarnate Deity, 

Pleased as man with men to appear, 
Jesus, our Immanuel here I 

Hail ! the heavenly Pnnee of Peace 1 
Hail ! the Sun of Righteousness 1 
Light and life to all He brings, 

Risen with healing in His wings. 

Mild He lays His glory by. 

Bora that man no more may die, 

Bom to raise the sons of earth. 

Bom to give them second birth. 

Come, Desire of nations, come, 

Fix in us Thy humble home 1 
Rise, the Woman’s conquenng Seed, 
Bruise in us the Serpent’s head 1 

* These lines are now, with great advantage, always altered to 
‘Hark, the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-bom King’ 
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Now difpUjr Tbjr iaWog pow er , 
Rolocd Dmiore now rcfiore, 

Now Iq mystic onion Join 
Ttdne to oort, uid oon to Thine I 

AcUm*! likeness, Lord efface t 
Sump Thy image in hs place i 
Second Adam from abore, 

Rdostate ox m Thy lore { 

Let os Thee, thoogh lost, regain. 
*n^ee, the life, the Heavenly hlao 
0 1 to aB Tbyaelf Impart, 

Farmed In each beUerlng bean I 

Earmi Hyux. 

Christ (be Lord is rben to-day 
Sons of men and angels say 
Raise ycKtr joys and trbtmpbs high. 
Sing, ye heavens, and earth reply 

Lore^ redeeming work b done, 
Foogtn tbe 6ght, the battle won i 
Lot oar Son% cdipse is oer; 

Lo I He sees in blood do more. 

Vain tho stone, tbe watdi, the sen) t 
Christ hath b nr st the gates of hell 1 
Death in vain forbids Hb rise; 
Christ hath opened Paradbel 

lires again oar glorloos Klsgt 
Where, O Death, b now thy tdsgf 
Once He died, oar scab to save 
Where tby vlctoiy O Grave? 

Soar we now where Christ has led. 
Following oar exalted Head ; 

Made Qke Hbn, like Him we rbe i 
Oon the cros*, the grave, the skua. 
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What though once we penshed all, 
Partners m our parents’ fall? 

Second life we all receive, 

In our Heavenly Adam live. 

Risen with Him, we upward move f 
Still we seek the things above , 

Still pursue, and kiss the Son 
Seated on His Father’s Throne. 

Scarce on earth a thought bestow, 
Dead to all we leave below , 

Heav'n our aim, and loved abode, 

Hid our life with Chnst in God . 

Hid, till Chnst our Life appear 
Glonous in His members here , 

Join’d to Him, we then shall shine, 
All immortal, all divine. 

Hail the Lord of Earth and Heaven J 
Praise to Thee by both be given 1 
Thee we greet tnumphant now I 
Hail, the Resurrection Thou 1 

King of glory. Soul of bliss 1 
Everlasting life is this. 

Thee to know. Thy power to prove, 
Thus to sing, and thus to love 1 


Christ, the Refuge of the Soul. 

Jesu, lover of my sofd. 

Let me to Thy bosom fly, 

While the nearer waters roll. 

While the tempest still is high 1 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide. 

Till the storm of life is past, 

Safe into the haven guide , 

O receive my soul at last 1 
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Other refttffo hare I none 
Haacs my hciplets tool on Thee | 

Leare, ah I IcaTc me not tIone» 

StOl topport and com/brt me 1 
All my tnit on Thee U stay'd, 

All my help from Thee I bnng 
Cover my de/cnceleas bead 
IVJth the ahadoir o{ Thy moff } 

\VIU Tboo not regard my caD? 

WHt Thou not accept my prayer? 

Lo 1 1 link, I famt, 1 (aU I 
hoi on Thee I cast my carel 
Reach me oat Thy gradom bond 1 
While I of Thy itr eirgtb receive, 

Hoplog agaloat hope I lumd, 

Dylog, and behold 1 hreJ 

Them, 0 Chnat, ait aB 1 want ; 

More than all la Thee I dad: 

Raise the fallen, cheer the taint, 

Heal the side, and lead the blind I 
Jott and b(dy is Tby Name 
( am all aorlebteonsneis ) 

False and full of »in 1 am. 

Thou art full of truth and grace. 

Plenteous grace with Thee b ibund, 

Grace to cover aB my un j 
Let the bealmg streams abound t 
Make and keep me pure within I 
Thou of Life the Fountato art, 

Freely let me take of Thee j 
Spring Thou up within my faeart I 
Rise to aB etenuty 1 
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Christ our Example. 

Lamb of God, I look to Thee . 
Thou shalt my evample be , 

Thou art gentle, meek, and mild ; 
Tliou wast once a little child. 

F am I would be as Thou art ; 

Give me Thy obedient heart ' 

Thou art pitiful and kind , 

Let me have Thy loving mind! 

Meek and lowly may I be ; 

Thou art all humility 1 
Let me to my betters bow , 

Subject to Thy parents Thou. 

Let me above all fulfil 

God my heavenly Father’s will ; 

Never His good Spint grieve , 

Only to His glory live! 

Thou didst live to God alone , 

Thou didst never seek Thine own , 
Thou Thyself didst never please , 
God was all Thy happiness. 

Loving Jesu, gentle Lamb, 

In Thy gracious hands I am ; 

Make me. Saviour, what Thou art 1 
Live Thyself within my heart ! 

I shall then shew forth Thy praise j 
Serve Thee all my happy days , 
Then the world shall always see 
Christ, the Holy Child, m me. 
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'WfdSTUXo Jacob. 

Come, O thoa TrareDer tmknoiro, 

'\Vbom stfll I hold, bat cannot fco 
My ccrmpany before Is gone, 

And I am left alone with Thee 
^Vitb Thee all night 1 mean tt> stay 
And wrestle tQl the break of day 

I seed sot tell Thee who I ass, 

My misery or sla declare 
Tbyaelf hast called me by my name 
Look on Thy handfi, and read it there 1 
Bot Who, I ask Thee, Who art Thon? 
TeQ me Thy Name, and tell me now 

In rain Tboe ttrt^kst to get free 
I oerer will tmloose my bold 
Art Thon the Man that ^ed for tnef 
The secret of Thy lore nnfold. 
Wrestling, I will not let Thee go, 

TTD I Thy Name, Thy Namre know 

Wilt ThoQ not yet to me rereal 
Tby new aonttcrable Name? 

Tell me, I at£Q beseech Thee, (qO t 
To know it DOW resolved I am : 
Wrestling, I will not let Thee go, 

TUI 1 Tby Nam^ Tby Natme know 

Til all tn vain to hold Thy ‘ongoo, 

Or tooch the hollow of my thigh 
Tboogh every alnew be nnjtnmg, 

Out of my arms Thon shah sot dyr 
Wrestling, I will not let Thee go, 

TtU I Tby Name, Thy Natnre know 
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What though my shnnkmg flesh complain, 
And murmur to contend so long ? 

I rise supenor to my pam , 

When I am weak, then I am strong 
And when my all of strength shall fail, 

I shall with the God-Man prevail. 

My strength is gone , my nature dies , 

I sink beneath Thy weighty hand, 

Faint to revive, and fall to rise , 

I fall, and yet by faith I stand 
I stand, and will not let Thee go, 

Till I Thy Name, Thy Nature know. 

Yield to me now, for I am weak, 

But confident m self-despair , 

Speak to my heart, m blessings speak, 

Be conquer'd by my instant prayer’ 

Speak, or Thou never hence shall move. 
And tell me, if Thy Name is Love? 

’Tis Love I ’tis Level Thou diedst for me I 
I hear Thy whisper m my heart ' 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee , 

Pure universal Love Thou art I 
To me, to all. Thy bowels move , 

Thy Nature, and Thy Name, is Lovel 

My prayer hath power with God , the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive , 

Through faith I see Thee face to face, 

I see Thee face to face, and live 
In vain I have not wept and strove , 

Thy Nature, and Thy Name, is Love, 

I know Thee, Saviour, Who Thou art , 
Jesus, the feeble sinner’s Fnend 1 
Nor wilt Thou with the night depart. 

But stay, and love me to the end 1 



JOHN AlfD aiARLSS 


T1»7 tnerdes new *lull rtmove, 

Thy Kunre, and Tby Name, U Lot* f 

The Son of Rlghteotitneu on me 
Hath roae, iHth healing b> Hb wings | 
Withered my natnre*i itrtogth, from The* 
My lotil lit Ufa and anc com brioft 
My help h all UId op abort ( 

Thy Nature, and Thy Name, U Lore. 

Contented now opoo my thigh 
I halt, tBl IIfe*a abort journey end } 

AH hehplenneaa, aQ wtalmeaa, I 
On Thee alone for tumsth depend r 
Nor hare I power from Thee to movej 
Tby Nature, and Thy Name, U Lore. 

Lame as I am, 1 take the ]Rty 
HeU, earth, and tin, with eaae overcome { 
I kap for Joy poraoe my way 
And at a boosdlng hzt dy hornet 
Through all eternity to prort, 

Tby Nature and Thy Name U Lore I 


Cathouc Lot*. 

Weary of aH thh wordy ttiife, 

Tbw nodout, forma, and modes, and name*. 
To Tbee, the Way the Truth, the life, 

Whove lore my aimple heart Inflamea, 
Lhinely taught, at lait I fly 
Whh 'l^ee, and Thine to Uvt, and die. 

Forth from the mldft of Babel bnmgbt, 

Parties and tecta 1 cast behind; 

Enlarged my heart, and free my thought, 
Where’er the latent truth I And, 

The latent truth with joy to own, 

And bow to Jesu^ name alou^ 
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Redeem’d by Thine almighty grace, 

I taste my glorious liberty, 

With open arms the world embrace, 

But cleave to those who cleave to Thee, 
But only in Thy saints delight, 

^Vho walk with God m purest white. 

One with the little flock I rest, 

The members sound who hold the Head , 
The chosen few, with pardon blest, 

And by the anointing Spint led 
Into the mind that was in Thee, 

Into the depths of Deity 

My brethren, friends, and kinsmen these, 
Who do my heavenly Father’s will 
Who aim at perfect holiness. 

And all Thy counsels to fulfil. 

Athirst to be whate’er Thou art. 

And love their God iVith all their heart. 

For these, howe’er in flesh disjoin’d. 
Where’er dispersed o’er earth abroad, 
Unfeigned unbounded love I find, 

And constant as the life of God , 

Fountain of life, from thence it sprung, 

As pure, as even, and as strong 

Joined to the hidden church unknown 
In this sure bond of perfectness. 

Obscurely safe, I dwell alone. 

And glory in the uniting grace. 

To me, to each believer given. 

To all thy saints in earth and heaven 
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JOHN WESLEY 


Ax Hrux rox StRiovsirm. 

Then God of glorioo* nuje*ty 
To The« cgiiost myself to T^ee 
A worm of earth I cry 
An half awakened chOd of man. 

An heir of endleas bliss or pain, 

A sinner bom to die. 

Lol on a narrow neck of land, 

Twirt two onboimded seas I stand 
Secore, InseDsible * 

A point of bfe, a m oanen t** space 
Kemores me to that bearesly place, 

Or ihoti me op in bell. 

O God, mine Inmoit lool ctmTert, 

And deeply os my tbongbtinl heart 
Eternal things impress, 

Glre me to feel their ■oTwrin weight. 

And tremble on the brink of faXt, 

And wake to righteoosnesv 

Before me place in dread array 
The pomp of that tremendoos day 
When Thon wHh donds shalt come 
To judge the nations at Thy bar 
And tell zek^ Lord, shall I be there 
To meet a joyful doom ? 

Said to have been toggested by a roc^ teVoam the Land's End 
amwiB. 
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Be this my one great business here, 
With serious industry, and fear, 

My future bliss to insure, 

Thine utmost counsel to fulfil, 

And suffer all Thy righteous iviU, 
And to the end endure. 

Then, Saviour, then my soul receive, 
Transported from the vale, to live 
And reign with Thee above, 

Where faith is sweetly lost in sight, 
And hope m full supreme delight. 
And everlasting love. 



WILLIAM SHEN STONE 

[Sanrim vu born tt the tcasowo, tas KaWs Oven lo 1714 b* 
died %i. the SUM pUn la ^ *7)7 '«hQe still st PesahtoLe College, 

Oxford, b* jnbUibed mbc^UacoTa poems n o e jiB otalj fW J*d£ 
mtMi VtmUt appeared la 174 ^ next jtar IBs 

woihi. pi ' oae tad Ttru, were poblUhcd la t 64, ths jcai after bis dcstK] 

Sbenstone u oar pnodpal master of what may perhaps be 
called the artificial oatoral style io poetry asd the somewhat 
lasting hold which some at least of ^ poems have taken on the 
popolar ear U the best testimony that can be prodaced to ba 
merit It U very hard to shape any attical canons likely to pass 
muter sovadays, and yet capable of aavhig the balk of bb Tmei. 
But the first and second of bra PasUroJ Ballads always fix them 
sdres in the memory of those «bOi, possesamg that Uaikj are set 
In chDdhood to the not rery gratefol task of leaning them ; and 
on re reading them years after they do not whoDy lose their charm, 
thongh the reader may be tempted rather to smile than to sym 
pith be. Tile dblAi/erfrfreci^espedaBy the ebarmiog passage here, 
as nsnally given, has something of the same grace, so has the 
K%d\ whDo the poem on St Vslcniineb Day would perhaps 
he the best of Sbenstoneb works bm for S47me Inexcusable negU 
gences of expression which ten minotea study would hare corrected. 
It Is dlfficuU to bellere that Sbenstone ever gave much study to 
bb work, or that he possessed any critical Acuity Hb ele^es, 
though not always devoid of music, are but dreary stufi^ and hb 
more ambitious poems stQl drearier Hb attempts at the style of 
Pnor and Gay are for the most part valueless. Yet when ah thU 
b discarded, Vly banks they are fttmbhed with bees and a few 
other such things, obstinately recur to the memory and assert that 
their anthor after all was a poeL In the mixtnre of grace and 
pathos with a certain tnriality with much that b mrtlfidal, and 
With not a Qttle that b downright foolbh, Sbenstone comes nearer 
to Goldsmith than to any other English authoc. Hb tendemets, 
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his knowledge of human nature, and his htcrarj' power, arc ol 
course far inferior to Goldsmith's, >ct if inferior in degree he is 
nevertheless not wholly dissimilar m kind The really ifTecting 
c\cg>’ on ‘ Jessy ’ is an instance of the genuine feel ng which, in an 
age when such feeling was not common, he possessed , nor arc 
other instances of the same kind hard to be found in him. 

As concerns the formal part of poetry, his management of the 
anapaestic trimeter is unquestionably his chief merit In the 
Spenserian stanza he is commendable, and d.atcs fortunately prc\ ent 
the charge that if The Casile of h doknee had not been wTitten 
neither would The Schoolmistress His anapaests .are much more 
original The metre is so incurably associated with sing-song and 
doggrcl, that poems written in it arc cvposcd to a hea%y dis- 
advantage, yet in the first two pastoral ballads at any rate this 
disadvantage is not much felt Shenstonc taught the metre to a 
greater poet than himself, Cowper, and these two between them 
have written almost everything that is worth reading in it, if we 
put avowed parody and burlesque out of the question Perhaps 
the history of his gardening at the Lc.asowcs has mixed itself up 
too thoroughly with Shcnstonc’s work, and has soiled his harmless 
pastorals with memories of the tumble-down huts, the broken 
benches, the mouldy statues, and all the rest of the draggled finery 
which in our climate is associated more or less with this style of 
decoration and of which almost everybody has seen examples 
But It really seems that he had, as his well-meaning French pane- 
gynst asserted, ‘ a mind natural ’ even though the ‘ Arcadian greens 
rural’ which he ‘laid’ must have smacked far less of nature than 
of art ‘The crook and the pipe and the kid,’ of which Johnson 
speaks so contemptuously, are somehow or other less distasteful m 
Shenstone than in any other poet For m the first place one 
cannot help remembenng that the man did, as few men have done, 
try to turn his life in accordance with his verse, and Worcester- 
shire (nominally Shropshire) into the likeness of the counterfeit 
Arcadia, Secondly there is an mofiensiveness about him which 
conciliates and disarms He was not a great poet, perhaps in- 
deed he was a very small one , but he was a poet somehow, and be 
wore his rue with a sufficient difference from other poets to deserve 
that his name should live long in the history of English verse. 


George Saintsbury. 
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SurrouKO ahd Sympatht 

[Fran Tkt £t&«o/M^itrro.] 

O rutliFal tcene 1 wbeo &trm a dooV obtcan 
Hb little tlster doth hU peril tee 
AH playfol at the tate, the grom demore ] 

She fiodi foil toon her wonted tpliits dee, 

She meditate! a prayer to tet him &ee 
Kor gentle pardon coold thb dame deny 
(If gentle pardon coold with dames agree) 

To her cad grief that cwelh In uther eye 
And wrhigi her to that aQ for pi^ the ctnld dye. 

No longer can the now her shrieks command, 

And hardly the forbears, throngh awfol fear 
To rothen forth, and with presomptnons hand 
To stay hanh Jostice In its edd career 
On thee the callt, on thee her parent dear I 
(Ah 1 too remote to ward the thamefhl blow 1) 

She tees no kind domestic ritage near 
And toon a flood of tears begins to flow 
And girei a loose at last to onaTaUlng woe. 

But ah 1 what pen his piteoot plight may trace? 

Or what derke his lond lomenu explain? 

The form tmeonth of hit dlsgnlted face ? 

The poIHd hoe that dyet bis looks smain? 

The plenteoQS shower that does his cheek dbtaln 
When he In ab}ect wise implores the dame, 

Ne hopeth aught of tweet repneve to gain. 

Or when from high the lerels wdl her aim 
And throogb the thatch hit cries, each falling stroke proclaim. 


Toi. nt 
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Pastoral Ballad 

Since Phyllis vouchsafed me a look, 

I never once dreamt of my vine 
May I lose both my pipe and my crook, 

If I knew of a kid that was mine! 

I pnzed every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleas’d me before ; 
But now they are past, and I sigh , 

And I gneve that I pnzed them no more. 

But why do I languish in vain , 

Why wander thus pensively here? 

Oh ' why did I come from the plain 
Where I fed on the smiles of my dear? 
They tell me, my favounte maid, 

The pride of that valley, is flown , 

Alas, where with her I have strayed 
I could wander with pleasure, alone. 

When forced the fair nymph to forego, 

What anguish I felt at my heart ' 

Yet I thought — but it might not be so — 
’Twas with pain that she saw me depart 
She gazed, as I slowly withdrew. 

My path I could hardly discern ; 

So sweedy she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me retunt 

The pilgnm that journeys all day 
To visit some far distant shnne. 

If he bear but a relique away 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 

Thus widely removed from the fair 
Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 

Soft Hope IS the relique 1 bear 
And TOY solace wherever I go 
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The Dying Kid. 

A te*r hedewi my Ddla** eye, 

To thb^ yon pbyful Ud most die } 

From cr y t ta l iprinj end flowery mexd 
Moat, In his prime of life, recede. 

ErewhTle In sportive drcle* itjond 
She saw him wheel, and &ish, and boond i 
From rock to rock pome bU way 
And on the fcoriol maripD play 

Pleated on his mriotu Ireaks to dwell 
She caw him climb my nxstlc cell 
Then eye my lawns with TenJore bright, 
And teem til rarished at the nght. 

She tells with what delight he stood 
To trace hb fearoree m the flood 
Then skipped aloof wftb qoalnt amam 
And then drew near again to gaie. 

She tells me bow with eager speed 
He flew to lw«r my rocal reed 
And how with arWc face profound. 

And steadiaft ear deroor^ the soand 

Hh erery frolic light oa air 
Deserres the gentle Della’s can } 

And tears bedew her tender eye, 

To think the playful Idd mast die. — 

Bat knows my Delia, timely wise, 

How soon this blameleis era flies? 

^Vh^e Ticflence and craft saccced 
Unfair design and ntthleas dtedl 
Tl 
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Soon \\ould Ihc Mnc his rounds deplore, 
And yield her purple gifts no more; 

Oh soon, erased from c\cry gro\e 
"Were Delia’s name, and Strephon’s lo\e. 

No more those bowers might Strephon see, 
Where first he fondly gaicd on thee , 

No more those beds of flowerets find 
Which for thy charming brows he twined. 

Each wayw\ard passion soon would tear 
His bosom, now so void of care. 

And when they left his ebbing \cin 
What but insipid age remain? 

Tlien mourn not the decrees of Fate 
Tliat ga\c his life so short a date, 

And I will join thy tendcrest sighs 
To think that youth so swiftly flics 


Much Taste A^^^ Small Estate. 

[From Tht Prop-eu of Tastt ] 

See yonder hill, so green, so round, 

Its brow with ambient beeches crowaicd' 
TTwould well become thy gentle care 
To raise a dome to Venus there 
Pleas’d would the nymphs thy zeal surrey; 
And Venus, m their arms, repay 
Tw'as such a shade, and such a nook 
In such a vale, near such a brook. 

From such a rocky fragment springing, 
That famed Apollo chose, to sing in. 

There let an altar wrought with art 
Engage thy tuneful patron’s heart, 

How charming there to muse and warble 
Beneath his bust of breathing marble I 
With laurel wTeath and mimic lyre 
That crown a poet’s vast desire. 
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Tbeti Dur It, »coop tbe vaolted cell 
Wbere >lnlc^ chaining' maids ma^r dwell t 
Preme to lodolse thy tesder passion, 

And make thee many an assignation. 

Deep in the croret obseme retreat 
Be placed MiDcrTa'!i tacred seat \ 

TbOT let her awfoj torrets rHe 
(For Wsdom flies from Tnljar eyes ) 

There her calm dictates shalt thou hear 
Distinctly strike tby Usttnioc ear 
And who vtmld than the pleasing labour 
To bate Mloerra (or Wt nelgbboar? 

• • * 

Bat did the Mtrses haont his cell? 

Or In bis dome did Venns dwell? 

DM Fallas In hb coonseb share? 

The DcHan god reward bis pray er ? 

Or did his teal engage the fair? 

When all the ttroctitres ihcme completa 
Not imich conrenleot, wondrons neat 
Adorned with gOding painting plantloi^ 
And the blr goests akme were wanting. 

Ah me I (^was Damon*! own coalessiml 
Came Forerty and took p os sessio n . 
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In tlic reaction against that sweeping \ lolcncc of indiscriminati.e 
depreciation with which the school of poets and cntics usuallj 
registered as Wordsworthian, but actuall> founded at midnight 
by William Blake and fortified at sunrise by William Wordsw orth, 
was wont for some half a century to o\crwhclm the poetry' and 
criticism of the century' preceding, the name which of all properly 
belonging to that period has incomparably the most % alid and solid 
claim to the especial and essential praise that denotes a poet 
from among other men of genius has hardly y ct taken by general 
consent the place which is unquestionably its due. E\en in his 
ow'n age it was the fatally foolish and uncritical fashion to couple 
the name of Collins with that of Gray, as though they were poets 
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of the uioe orrlcr or Vhjd. A* an elegiac poet^ Cray holda for all 
agea to cone hH utmtollable and tOTcrdgn station as a lyric 
poet he U linply unworthy to alt at the feet of CoUlnt. \Vhcthcr 
it may not be a greater thing than erer waa done by the greater 
IjTut, to hare wntten a poem of lucb high perfection and fuch 
on t r em l appeal to the tenderen and (he noblest depths of botnan 
feeling as GrayH £/<£y U of coarse another and a wboHy Irrelcrant 
qoestUm. Bat It Is not a qaetUon which admits of debate at all, 
among men quallCed to speak on inch maitcrt, that as a lyric poet 
Gray was not worthy to nnlooic the latchcts of hu shoes. The 
fanCaitmade and falsmto which impair the always rhetorically eU 
borate and sometimes gcodnely tonorons notes of Cray were all 
but Impossible to the finer tonch of his preen rsor In the IltUe 
book of odes which dropped, a still bom Immortal, from the press, 
and was finally baret op eren to the last procurable copy by the 
bands of Its aoihor In a fever fit of angry despair there was hardly 
a single false note { a^d there were not many less than sweet or 
strong. There was, above an things, a purity of moslc, a clarity of 
style, to which 1 Imov of no parallel in Engtlsb rerse from the 
death of Andrew Marvell to the birth of WHliam Blake. Here, In 
the twHight which followed on the splendid tonset of Pope, was at 
lilt a poet who was content to slog om what be had In hIm~to sing 
and not to say without a gCmpse of wit or a flash of eloquence. 
These tworaloable and admirable sttperflolilet bad for geneiarions 
been regarded, not as fortoltens accessories but as Indispenuble 
requisites, to poetic genius. Nothing so dearly shows how much 
finer a fcnic of poetry than b osoaijy aimbutcd to him lay radi- 
cally latent, when tmobscured by tfaeories or prepossessions, in the 
deliberate Judgment of Dr Johnson, as his recognition In Coltlni 
of the eminent and eaqalsiie Cscnlty which bo rightly efined to 
recognise In Gray The strong lung^ and heavy handed preacher 
of TJU Vattity $/ Httman ff hktt bad an ear fine enough at least 
to dlstlngubh the boro lyric poet from him who had been made 
one, though self nude. Hb recogniiion of ColEns had been 
rea^ and generous in hb youth t U was fahhfol and consbtent 
b his old age. And In both seasons be stood then, almost as be 
stands now alone In the hulght of bb peru e ptlon and the courage 
of bb loyalty For h needed tome courage as wcH as some open 
ness of ^nd and tureness of Instinct to acknowledge as well as to 
appreciate a quality of merit more alien than was the quality of 
Grays best wmk from the merit of Pope and his ichoiars among 
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whose ranks the critic himself stood so honourably high as an 
ethic poet 

Strange as the paradox may sound, it must yet once again be 
repeated, that the first indispensable faculty of a singer is ability to 
sing There was but one man in the time of Collins uho had in 
him a note of pure lync song, a pulse of inborn music irresistible 
and indubitable , and that he was that man he could not open his 
lips without giving positive and instant proof Poetry w'as his by 
birthnght to the very ablest of his compeers it was never more 
than a christening gift The Muse gave birth to Collins , she did 
but give suck to Gray In Goldsmith’s verse, again, there is a 
priceless and adorable pow’er of sw'eet human emotion which lay 
for the most part quite out of our poet’s w'ay His range of flight 
was perhaps the narrowest but assuredly the highest of his genera- 
tion He could not be taught singing like a finch but he struck 
straight upward for the sun like a lark. Again, he had an incom- 
parable and infallible eye for landscape , a punty, fidelity, and 
simple-seeming subtlety of tone, unapproached until the more fiery 
but not more luminous advent of Bums Among all English poets 
he has, it seems to me, the closest affinity to our great contem- 
porary school of French landscape-painters Corot on canvas 
might have signed his Ode to Evening , Millet might have given 
us some of his graver studies, and left them as he did no whit the 
less sweet for their softly austere and simply tender gravity His 
magnificent Highland ode, so villainously defaced after his death 
by the most impudent interpolations on record, has much in it of 
Millais, and something also of Courbet when the simple genius of 
that star-crossed idoloclast was content with such noble and faith- 
ful use of fireedom as he displayed m a picture of upland fell and 
tamside copse m the curving hollow of a moor, which was once 
exhibited m London Here and here only, for vigour of vmle 
grasp and reach of possessive eyesight, Bums himself was fore- 
stalled if not excelled. Here too is a visible power, duly and 
tenderly subdued into subordination, of command upon human 
emotion and homely sympathy, less intimate than m Bums and 
less profound than in Wordsworth, but none the less actual and 
vivid, which we hardly find elsewhere in this perfect painter of still 
life or starlit vision. In his artistic tenderness of conscience and 
scrupulous self-mastery of hand he so closely resembles Mr 
Tennyson as once at least to provoke the same doubtful sense 
of jealous and adminng demur A notable instance of this refined 
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excen in consctence Is tb« cxqohite recast of the orlginaltr 
ezqtdsite teccmd line In the Odt to Evtning Such things wHI 
mihr tu Dov and then tnisdoobt whether tome tubtle and noble 
scruple may not b thh cate also hare robbed us of Jewels only 
less costly than two stanzas excised from the text of TTa MUUr's 
DamgkUr full of the colour and breath and odoor of a moon* 
charmed April twiTIght ; If not even of some rapture as rare and 
predoQs as we are now forbidden to renew by repossession of the 
Gu” and Wry the clear aerial melody of the once rtrealed 
and long r^nse Iltxperidts \et I thlnV and trust he would 
hardly hare left so lovely and loveworthy a child of hu earh 
genius to £ide perforce into compeOed and unnatural forgetfulness, 
while the brother poem, beside which this had appeared as a twin 
bom titter was so glotiouily relrcsbed with new blood and trans- 
Cguied into riper beauty of more wide and deep deQght, as were 
the revived and rtlmrigorated Lotos Eaitrr. 

But Colfins may daim of os a yet lofikr note of pmlie than 
this and It Is one which could hardly hart been sennded by the 
apactoos mouth of his good and tree fiiad Johnson. He wns 
the fint English poet, after Milton^ voice for the dveDerv upon 
earth fell silent, to bbw again the clarion of republican faith and 
freedom to reannoonce with the passion of a lyric and heroic 
rapture the dinne right and the godlike doty of tyrannlade. He 
too, In the high toned phrase of &lr Browning like MOton, Bums, 
and SheQey was with us they watch from their graves. And 
on this ride of the summit of Cslr fame be stands loftily alone 
b et we en the sunset of hllltoo and the sunrise of Landot. I hardly 
think there are much nobler verses in all English than those in 
which the new Alacus, * fancy blest Indeed, has sung the myrtle 
hidden sword that rid the sm^gfat of the first PislstnUid. For all 
her evil report among men on the score of passive obedlmice and 
regicultine, Oxford has now and then turned out — in a doable 
sense, we might say with re f er en ce to SheDey— sons wbo have 
loved the old cause as well as any reared by the nniriug mother 
of MUton. 

Thera Is yet another memorable bond of communion which 
connects the Wne of CoIUns whh that of MBton in the past and 
wrth that of Shelley in the future. B e tween the elegy on Edward 
Kingjmd the elegy ou John Keats came the far humbler and softer 
note, yet full of s we et nadre purity and sincerity by which Collms 
set the seal of a gentle consecration on the grave of the ' Dmid 
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Thomson , a note to be as gently echoed bj Wordsuorth in com- 
memoration of his own sweeter song and sadder end 
The mention of Wordsv orth's name reminds me of another but 
a casual coincidence between the fortunes of that great poet’s 
work and of this his Ijaic and elegiac predecessor’s In both 
cases the gcnerallj accepted masterpiece of their Ijtic labour 
seems to me by no means tlie poem genumclj acceptable as such 
Mr Arnold, with the helpful lojaltj and sound discretion of a vise 
disciple, has noted as much in the case of Wordsv orth , it is no 
less demonstrable a truth in the ease of Collins As surclj as, for 
instance, the Ode to Dut) is a work of greater perfection and more 
perfect greatness than tiiat On ihe It (ttnatwns of Immortality, the 
Ode on the Passions is a w ork of less equal sustentation and punt> 
ofcNCcllcnce than, for example, is the Ode to Evenim^ Yet of course 
Its grace and xigour, its \i\id and pliant dexterity of touch, arc 
worth) of all their long inheritance of praise, and altogether it 
holds out admirably well to the happy and harmonious end, 
whereas the \er} Ode to Liberty, after an orerture worthy of 
Milton’s or of Handel’s Aqonistcs, a prelude that peals as from 
beneath the tnumphal hand of the thunder-bearer, steadily subsides 
through many noble but e\cr less and less noble xerscs, towards 
a final couplet show ing not so much the flatness of failure as the 
prostration of collapse 

Li\ mg both in an age and after an age of cntical poetrj’, Collins, 
ahvays alien alike from the better and from the worse influences 
of his day, has showm at least as plentiful a lack of any slightest 
cntical instinct or training as ever did any poet on record, in his 
epistle to Hanmer on that w orthy knight’s ‘ inqualifiable ’ edition 
of Shakespeare. But his couplets, though incomparably infenor 
to Gray’s, are generally spirited and competent as well as fluent 
and smooth 

The direct sincenty and punty of their positive and straight- 
forward inspiration will always keep his poems fresh and sweet to 
the senses of all men He was a solitary song-bird among many 
more or less excellent pipers and pianists He could put more 
spint of colour into a single stroke, more breath of music into a 
single note, than could all the rest of his generation into all the 
labours of their lives And the sweet name and the lucid memory 
of his genius could only pass away w ith all relics and all records 
of lyric poetry in England. 


Algernon Charles Sxvinburne. 
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Odr to Libertt 
Sir0^tu. 

Wbo shall awalce the Spartan fife, 

And call b solemn sotmds to hfe, 

The youths, whose locks divinely ipreadlnc, 

Like Tcmal hyacinths b tnOen bae, 

At once the breath of fear and vlrtae shedding, 
Applaudbg freedom loved of old to view? 

What new Alcsew, lancy-blcft, 

Shall tbg the sword, b myrtles drcst, 

At wisdom's shrbe awhHe its flame concealing, 

(WHuu place so fit to seal a deed renowned ?) 

Tin ^e her hngbtest Oghtolngi ronsd reveilbg 
It leaped b glory forth, and dealt her prompted wound I 
O goddess, b that feeling hour 
When most Us sounds would co ur t thy eaus, 

Let not my shell's misguided power 
E'er draw thy sad, thy mbdfol tears. 

No, freedom, no, I wfll not tefl 
How Rome, before thy weeping face, 

Wnth heaviest sound, a giaot-statnc, fell, 

Pushed by a wQd and artless race 
From ofl* its wide ambitious base, 

When time bb northern sons of spoil awoke, 

And all the blended work of strength and grace, 

Whh many a rude repeated stroke, 

And many a barbarous yeti, to thousand fragments brokn 


Effidd. 

Yet, even wbero'er the least appeared. 

The SftmMng world thy band rev er ed ; 

Stin 'midst the scatter^ states around. 
Some remnants b* her strength w er e found | 
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They saw, by what escaped the storm, 

How wondrous rose her perfect form , 

How m the great, the laboured whole, 

Each mighty master poured his soul 1 
For sunny Florence, seat of art, 

Beneath her vines preserved a part, 

Till they, whom science loved to name,* 

(O who could fear it?) quenched her flame. 
And lo, an humbler relic laid 
In jealous Pisa’s olive shade ’ 

See small Manno joins the theme. 

Though least, not last in thy esteem : 

Strike, louder strike the ennobling strings 
To those, whose merchant sons were kings ; 
To him, who, decked with pearly pnde, 

In Adna weds his green-haired bnde , 

Hail, port of glory, wealth, and pleasure. 
Ne’er let me change this Lydian measure: 
Nor e’er her former pnde relate. 

To sad Liguna’s bleeding state. 

Ah no ! more pleased thy haunts I seek, 

On wild Helvetia’s mountains bleak 
(Where, when the favoured of thy choice, 
The danng archer heard thy voice , 

Forth from his eyne roused in dread, 

The ravening eagle northward fled ,) 

Or dwell m willowed meads more near, 
With those to whom thy stork is dear: 
Those whom the rod of Alva bruised, 
Whose crown a Bntish queen refused ' 

The magic works, thou feel’st the strains, 
One holier name alone remains , 

The perfect spell shall then avail. 

Hail, nymph, adored by Bntam, haill 

Antistroplie 

Beyond the measure vast of thought, 

The works the wizard time has wrought 1 
* The Medica. 
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'He Gul, *111 hdd of andqae ftory, 

Saw BrHa]D UnVed to hU now adrene ttrand. 

No fca between nor cBff wblliM and hoary 
He passed with nnwet feet throosh aU oor land 
To the blown Baltic then, they say. 

The wDd wares foood aaothcr way 
Where Orcas howls, bis wolBsb mountains roondloc j 
TDl all the banded west at once '^an rue, 

A wide wild stonn even nature^ self confounding 
\Vhbering her giant sons with strange uncouth surprise. 
This pillared earth so firm and wide, 

By winds and Inward labours tom, 

In thunders dread was pushed aside, 

And down the shoulderinf billows borne. 

And see, Uke gems, her laugbbg train, 

The little ulcs on ercty ride, 

Uona, once hid from Uum who searrb the main, 

\Vbere thousand elfin shapes abide. 

And Wight who cheeks the west eri ng tide, 

For tbee consenting heaven has each bestowed, 

A bit attendant on her sorerelgn pnde 
To tbee this blest divorce she owed, 

For tbou bast made her vales thy loved, tby last abode. 


Steff*d Epodt, 

Then too, Ms said, an boary pile, 

'hUdst the green navel of our hie, 

Tby shrine in tome reflgiDos wood, 

O soul*enforcLOg goddess, stood 1 
There ofl the painted narive^ feet 
Were wont thy form celestial meet 
Though now with bopeleo toll we trace 
'Thneh backward rdla, to find its place | 
Whether the fiery tre»M Oane, 

Or Roman's sel^ oertumed the fane, 

Or In what bearen left age it feB, 

Twtre hard for modem song to teQ. 
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Yet still, if truth those beams infuse, 

Which guide at once, and charm the muse, 
Beyond yon braided clouds that he, 

Paving the light-embroidered sky, 

Amidst the bnght pavilioned plains, 

The beauteous model still remains 
There, happier than in islands blest, 

Or bowers by spring or Hebe drest. 

The chiefs who fill our Albion’s story, 

In warlike weeds, retired in glory, 

Hear their consorted Druids sing 
Their tnumphs to the immortal string 

How may the poet now unfold 
What never tongue or numbers told? 

How learn, delighted and amazed. 

What hands unknown that fabric raised? 
Even now before his favoured eyes, 

In Gothic pnde, it seems to nse I 
Yet Graecia’s graceful orders join, 

Majestic through the mixed design * 

The secret builder knew to choose 
Each sphere-found gem of nchest hues . 
Whate’er heaven’s purer mould contains, 
When nearer suns emblaze its veins , 

There on the walls the patnot’s sight 
May ever hang with fresh delight, 

And, graved with some prophetic rage. 

Read Albion’s fame through every age. 

Ye forms divine, ye laureat band, 

That near her inmost altar stand 1 
Now soothe her to her blissful tram 
Blithe concord’s social form to gam , 

Concord, whose myrtle wand can steep 
Even anger’s bloodshot eyes in sleep , 

Before whose breathing bosom’s balm 
Rage drops his steel, and storms grow calm; 
Her let our sires and matrons hoar 
Welcome to Bntain’s ravaged shore ; 
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Chir yoaths, eniunoared of the fair, 
FUy with the tangles of her hair 
TIQ, la orve loud applaadlng sonndy 
The nations shout to her around^ 

O bow lapremely art then blest, 
Thoo, lady thoa sbolt rale the wcstl 


Ode. 

[VTrlUen hi the be^htiihig of the jtar 1746.] 

How sleep the brare, who tick to rest 
By an tbdr country's wishes blessed] 
^^’hcn spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Retoros to dedc their ballowtd mcwjld. 
She there shall dress a tweeter tod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 

s By l^ry hands their knell is rang 
By foTiDi tmtcTD their dirge Is rang ] 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey 
To bless the ttnf that wraps their day \ 
And Freedom shall awhfle repair 
To dwell, a weepmg bennlt, there I 


Odr to EvEwmo. 

If aoght of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste ere, to soothe thy modest ear 
LDu thy own solemn sprinp, 

Thy springs, and dying gales, 

O nymph reserved, wUlc now the bright haired snn 
Sits in yon wes ter n tent, whose doody iHrts, 

Whh brede ethereal wore, 

Cerhang his wary bedi 
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Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short, shnil shnek, flits by on leathern wing , 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 

As oft he nses ’midst the twilight path, 

Against the pilgnm borne m heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breathe some softened strain. 

Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale. 
May, not unseemly, with its stillness suit, 

As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return 1 

For when thy folding star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept in flowers the day, 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows -with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The pensive pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car 

Then lead, calm votaress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallowed pile. 

Or upland fallows grey 
Reflect its last cool gleam 

But when chill blustering wnnds, or dnving ram. 

Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut, 

That from the mountain’s side. 

Views wilds, and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires ; 

And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy deivy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veiL 
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WliDe spring than poor hit tbowm, as oft he wcmt. 
And bathe thy brcathhig tresses, meekest eve ] 
While tommer tores to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light] 

While sallow aatomn fills thy Up with leaves t 
Or winter yelling throogh the iroobloas air 
AHHghis thy ihiinldog train. 

And mdely rends thy robes] 

So long, lare-Toond beneath the sylvan shed, 

Shan fancy (Hendihip science, rose-Upped health 
Thy gentlest Influence own, 

And hymn thy Caroorlte name I 


TUC PAttlOKI. 

VS'hen Mask, beaveoly maid, was yomg, 
WUle yet In early Greece the sung 
The Passkms oft, to bear her shell. 
Thronged around her magic cell. 

Exulting trembling ragmg, UlaUng, 
Possest beyond the mose^ painting 1 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, d^gbted, raised, refined ; 

TQl once, 'tls said, when all w er e fired, 
Filled with fury rapt, Inspired, 

From the sup p ort ing myrtles round 
They her Instmmenta of sound j 

And, as they oft had beard apart 
Sweet letsooa of her fbrcefbl art, 

Each (for madness ruled the hour) 

Would pr ove his own espiessive power 

First Fear his hand, its ikfll to try, 
Amid the chords bewlldeied laid. 

And back recoiled, he knew not why 
Even at the sound had made 


TOL. HL 
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Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire, 

In lightnings owned his secret stings 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woful measures wan Despair 
Low, sullen sounds his gnef beguiled , 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air , 

’Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope, with ejes so fair, 

What w’as thy delightful measure? 

Still It whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lo\ely scenes at distance hail! 

Still would her touch the strain prolong , 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She called on Echo still, through all the song , 

And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every dose, 

And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair 

And longer had she sung , — but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose 

He threw his blood-stained sword, in thunder, down , 
And with a withenng look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet took. 

And blew a blast so loud and dread. 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe I 
And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum, with furious heat , 

And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity, at his side. 

Her soul-subduing voice applied. 

Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien. 

While each strained ball of sight seemed bursting from 
his head. 

Thv numbers. Jealousy, to naught were fixed ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state , 

Of differing themes the veering song was mixed , 

And now it courted love, now raving called on hate 
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Wih eyes opralied as one Inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired | 

And, from her wild sequestered seat. 

In notes by distance made more sweet. 

Poured throegh the mellow horn her penslre sool 
And, dashing soft bom roda arotmd. 

Babbling runnels joined the sound 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or oer some haunted stream, with food delay 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 

Lore of peace, and lonely musing 
Id hollow murmun died away 
Bot O 1 bow altered was its tprlghtller tone, 

When Cheerfalneis, a nymph of healthiest hue, 

Her bow across her shoulder dung 
Her bosldns gemmed with morning dew 
Blew an Insplrfaig air that dale and thichet rung 
The bont^ call, to Cum and dryad known t 
The oak'Crowned sisters, and thnr chaste-eyed queen, 
Satyrs and sylran boys, were seen. 

Peeping from forth their alleys gr een 
Brown Exerdse rejoiced to hear 
And Sport leapt up, and sehed bis beechen spear 
T-nw «-nmg Joy's ecstatic tml 
He, whh Tiny oown adTonong, 

First to the lively pipe bb hand addrest 
But soon he saw the bnsL awabenlng viol, 

^Vhose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best 1 
They would hare thought who beard the strain 
They saw In Tempeb vale, her nadre maids, 

Amidst the festal sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel danang 
WhBe, as his dying fingers kissed the strings, 

Lore framed with Mirth a gay fimtastlc round t 
Loose were her tresses teen, her sone anbound; 

And he, amidst his frolic play 
As if be woold the diarmlng ah repay 
Shook thousand odours from bis dewy wings 
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O Music! sphere-descended maid, 

Fnend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid ' 

Why, goddess ! why, to us denied, 

Layst thou thy ancient lyre aside 
As, m that loved Athenian bower, 

You learned an all-commanding power. 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endeared, 

Can well recall what then it heard , 
Where is thy native simple heart, 

Devote to virtue, fancy, art ? 

Anse, as in that elder time. 

Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime! 

Thy wonders, in that godlike age, 

Fill thy recording sister’s page — 

’Tis said, and I believe the tale. 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 

Than all which charms this laggard age , 
E’en all at once together found, 

Cecilia’s mingled world of sound — 

O bid our vain endeavours cease , 

Revive the just designs of Greece 
Return in all thy simple state! 

Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 


Ode on the Death of Mr. Thomson.* 

In yonder grave a druid lies, 

Where slowly winds the stealing wave , 

The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise 
To deck its poet’s sylvan grave. 

In yon deep bed of whispenng reeds 
Hi 3 airy harp shall now be laid. 

That he, whose heart in sorrow bleeds. 

May love through life the soothing shade. 

‘ The scene of the following stanzas is supposed to lie on the Thames, 
near Richmond. 
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Then mtlds ud Toaths than ItoEcr here, 

And, while Its totmds at dUtance nrtD, 

Shan udly seem In car 
To hear the woodl^d pUcrlm's knelL 

Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames la sommcr wreaths U drest, 

And oft fospend the dashlnc cor, 

To hid hb gentle spirit rest t 

And oft, as ease and health retire 
To bre ei y lawn, or forest deep, 

The friend shall tIcw ytm whhtthag spire , 

And 'mid the varied landscape weep. 

Dot thoa, who own's! that earthy bed, 

Ah I what wiT every dirge avail j 

Or tears, which love and pity shed, 

That moom beneath the gUdlsg tail I 

Vet Ures there one whose beedlesa eye 
Shan scorn thy pale shrine ghmmeriag near I 

With Wm, s w eet b^d, may fancy die, 

And )oy desert the blooming year. 

Bat thon, lorn stream, whose snllcn tide 
No aedge-crowned alsten now attend, 

Now waft me from the green hilTs side, 

Whose edd torf bide* the buried &knd 1 

And see — the fairy valleyf &de ; 

Dan night has veiled the solemn view! 

Yet once again, dear parted shade. 

Meek namreb child, again adlest 

The genial meads, assigned to bless 
Thy Hfe, shall moom thy early doom; 

Their binds and shepherd girls shall dress, 
Whh simple haxtda, thy mral tomb. 

' KiduBOwd b vUch Tboctioa wu bcukA 
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Long, long, thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Bnton’s eyes 
O vales and wild woods' shall he say, 
In yonder grave your druid lies ! 


An Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands 

OF Scotland ' 


Inscribed to Mr Horne, Author of Douglat 


I 

Home, thou retum’st from Thames, whose naiads long 
Have seen thee lingering wth a fond delay 
'Mid those soft fnends, whose hearts, some future day, 
Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thy tragic song 
Go, not unmindful of that cordial youth’ 

Whom, long endeared, thou leav'st by Lavant’s side , 
Together let us wish him lasting truth. 

And joy untainted with his destined bnde. 

Go ’ nor regardless, while these numbers boast 
My short-lived bliss, forget my social name , 

But think far off how, on the southern coast, 

I met thy friendship with an equal flame' 

Fresh to that soil thou tum’st, whose every vale 
Shall prompt the poet, and his song demand 
To thee thy copious subjects ne’er shall fail , 

Thou need’st but take thy pencil to thy hand, 

And paint what all believe who oivn thy genial land. 

* The text here given is that in which this ode was first printed, in the 
Transactions of the Royal Soacty of Edinburgh, 1780 Of the passages 
within brackets some were supplied in that version, to fill up lacuna, by 
Dr Carlyle, and some are from the later editions 

’ Mr John Barrow, who introduced Home to Collins 


WILUAiT COLLINS. 


*96 


a 

There mast thoa mJre per f orce thy Doric qulH 
TTi Fancy'* land to whkh thoa aertt thy feet 
Where ftffl, *lii said, the Ddiy people meet, 

Beneath each bhten shade, on mead or hlH 
There, trim lass that sUms the mlllcy store 
To the a«art tribes their creamy bo«l allot* i 
By night they sip h rotmd the cottage door 
WhUe airy mlnstreb warble jocnnd notes. 

There crcry herd, by sad erpcrience, knows 
How whjged with (ate, their elf-shot arrows fly 
When the tick ewe her snmmer food forgoes, 

Or stretched on earth, the heart smh heifers lie. 

Soch airy beings awe the tm tut o r e d swain 
Hor thoo, thoogh learned, his homelier thongbts neglect | 
XjBt thy Ksreet mose the rorsl ibUh sustain \ 

These are the themes of simple, sure efl'ect, 

That add new conquests to her botmdless reign, 

And GO, srith doable force, her heart-commanding straJik 
tu. 

Erhi yet pres er red, bow often mayHt thoa hear 
WbWe to the pole the Boreal moontams ran, 

Taught by the father to his listening son 
Strange lays, whose power had charmed a Speniei'a ear 
At e s er y pause, before thy mind possest, 

Old Ronic bards shall seem to rue around, 

With nneonth lyres, in many-coloured vest, 

Tbefa- matted hair with boughs fantastic crowned i 
Whether thoo bid'st the well taught hind repeat 
The choral dhge that mourns some chieftain brave. 

When every ahrrekmg maid her bosom beat, 

And str ew e d whh choicest herbs hb scented grave ; 

Or whether shting In the shepherd's shlel* 

Thou hear'st some sounding tale of war's alarms ) 

When at the bugle's caB, with Are and steel. 

The sturdy dans p o ur ed forth their bony swarms. 

And hostile brothen met to prove each other^i aims 
A hat SBQC' the looastshn 
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IV. 

’Tis thine to sing, how, framing hideous spells, 

In Sky’s lone isle, the gifted wizard seer. 

Lodged in the wintry cave with [fate’s fell spear’,] 

Or in the depth of Uist’s dark forest dwells 
How they, whose sight such dreary dreams engross, 

With their own vision oft astonished droop. 

When, o’er the watery strath, or quaggy moss. 

They see the gliding ghosts unbodied troop 
Or, if in sports, or on the festive green. 

Their [piercing] glance some fated youth descry, 

Who now, perhaps, in lusty vigour seen. 

And rosy health, shall soon lamented die. 

For them the viewless forms of air obey , 

Their bidding heed, and at their beck repair 
They know what spint brews the stormful day. 

And heartless, oft like moody madness, stare 
To see the phantom tram their secret work prepare. 

[Stanza v, and half of stanza vi, are missing in the MS ] 

What though far off, from some dark dell espied, 

His ghmmenng mazes cheer the excursive sight. 

Yet turn, ye wanderers, turn your steps aside. 

Nor trust the guidance of that faithless light , 

For watchful, lurking, ’mid the unrusthng reed, 

At those mirk hours the wily monster lies, 

And listens oft to hear the passing steed. 

And frequent round him rolls his sullen eyes, 

If chance his savage wrath may some weak wretch surpnse 

VII 

Ah, luckless swain, o’er all unblest indeed * 

Whom late bewildered m the dank, dark fen. 

Far from his flocks and smoking hamlet then I 
To that sad spot [his wayward fate shall lead ] 

On him, enraged, the fiend in angry mood. 

Shall never look with pity’s kind concern. 

But instant, funous, raise the whelming flood 
O’er Its drowned banks, forbidding all return 
I Inserted from the later editions 
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Or, If he meditate hit wlthcd escape, 

To some dhn htU, that seems opri iln g Dear, 

To his (ahit eye the gnm aad grisly shape, 

In all its terrors clad, tbaU wild appear 
Meeotlme the watery targe shall round him rise, 

Ponred indden forth from cmy swelling tonrce. 

^Vhat now remalni but tears and hopeless sighs! 

Hb fear-shooh Qmbs hare lost their yoothly force, 

And down the srares he floats, a pale and breathless corse. 

vnt 

For him in vahi his anxioos wife shall wait. 

Or wander forth to meet him on hit way j 
For him in rain at to-foH of the day 
Hb babes shall Unger at the nnclosing gate. 

Alv ne’er shall he rerora I AJoot^ if night 
Her triTelled Utobs In brohes shtmben strep, 

Whh drooping srQlowa drest, his moamful sprite 
Shall rbit sad, perchance, her silent sleep 
Then be, perhs.pt, whh moist and watery hand, 

ShaO fondly seem to pre»$ her shoddeiing cheelfc. 

And whh hb blne'nroln lace before her stand. 

And, shlrertng cold, these pheoos accesta speak t 
'Pcrsnc, dear wife, thy daDy toDs pnisnc, 

At dawn or dosk, indostnons u before ( 

Nor e’er of me one helpless thought renew 
While I lie weltering on the osicred shore, 

Drown'd by the kelpieb wrath, ncrr e er shall aid thee more f 

IX. 

Unbonnded b thy range { with raried style 
Thy mose may Eke tbose feathery trilM which spring 
From their nide rocka, extend her skirting wing 
Roond the moist marge of each cold Bebrid isle, 

To ttiar boar pOe which still its min shows 
In whose small raolts a pigmy folk b foond, 

Whose bones the delrer with hb spade upthrows, / 

And cnlb them, wondering from the hallowed groondl 
Tb« chxotl of Sc FUoaaa 
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Or thither^, where, beneath the showery west, 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid , 

Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest, 

No slaves revere them, and no wars invade 
Yet frequent now, at midnight’s solemn hour, 

The nfted mounds their ya\vning cells unfold, 

And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign power, 

In pageant robes, and wreathed with sheeny gold, 

And on their twilight tombs aenal council hold. 

X. 

But, O’ o’er all, forget not Kilda’s race. 

On whose bleak rocks, which brave the wasting tides, 
Fair nature's daughter, virtue, yet abides 
Go, just, as they, their blameless manners trace ! 

Then to my ear transmit some gentle song, 

Of those whose lives are yet sincere and plain. 

Their bounded walks the rugged cliffs along, ^ 
And all their prospect but the wintry main 
With sparing temperance, at the needful time, 

They drain the sainted spring , or, hunger-prest, 

Along the Atlantic rock undreading climb. 

And of its eggs despoil the solan’s nest 
Thus blest m pnmal innocence, they live, 

Sufficed and happy with that frugal fare 
Which tasteful toil and hourly danger give 
Hard is their shallow soil, and bleak and bare , 

Nor ever vernal bee was heard to murmur there 1 

XI 

Nor need’st thou blush that such false themes engage 
Thy gentle mind, of fairer stores possest , 

For not alone they touch the village breast. 

But filled m elder time the histone page. 

There Shakespeare’s self, with every garland crowned, 
[Flew to those fairy climes his fancy sheen’*,] 

In musing hour, his wayward sisters found. 

And with their terrors drest the magic scene 

’ Inserted from the later editions 
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From them he too^ vhcn *1111(1 his bold design, 

Before the Scot afflict^ and aghast, 

The shadowy hhigs of Banqoos &ted line 
Throagh the darh cave In gletmy pageant passed. 

Proceed, nor qdt the tales which, simply told, 

Coold once so well my answenog bosom pierce ; 

Proceed, In forcefol soonds, and coloan bold, 

The nathre legends of thy land reheane ( 

To soch adapt thy lyre and salt thy powerful verse. 

Xll. 

Id scenes IHre these, which, daring to depart 
From sober cmth, are still to nature trae, 

And can forth fresh deOght to fancy's new 
The heroic mase employed her Tasso’s art 1 
How have I trembled, when, at Tancreds stroVe> 

Its gushing blood the gaping cy p re ss poortd 
When each Irve plant with mortal accents spoke, 

And the wild blast opbeaved the vanished sword I 
How have 1 sat, when piped the pensive wind, 

To hear his harp by British Fairfax strong 
Prevailing poet ! whose andoobdng mind 
BeQeved the magic wooden which be song I 
Hence, at each sound, imagiDadon glcrwa } 

[Hence, at each picture, vivid life starti here’ [] 

Hence hb wann lay with lofiest s we etn ess flows | 

Ueldcg It flows, pure, nomeious, strong, and dear 

And Alls the Impassioced heart, and wins the haimonioos earl 

xm. 

AD hiH, ye scenes that o’er my soul prevail 1 
Ye [spadoGi] fhths and lakes, which, far away 
Are by smooth Annan filled or pastoral Tay 
Or Donb romantic springs, at distance haQl 
The time shall come when I perhaps, may tread 
Your lowly gleni, o'ertnmg with spreading broom 
Or o’er your stretching heaths, by fancy led 
[Or o’er your moantains oeep, in awfol gloom ' 1] 
loMrted from the l***'^’ edltlcos. 
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Then will I dress once more the faded bower, 

Where Jonson sat in Drummond’s [classic^] shade ; 

Or crop, from Tmotdale, each [lync flower’,] 

And mourn, on Yarrow’s banks, [where Willy ’s laid ’ '] 
Meantime, ye powers that on the plains which bore 
The cordial youth, on Lothian’s plains, attend I — 

Where’er he dwell, on hill, or lowly moor, 

To him I lose, your kind protection lend. 

And, touched with love like mine, preserve my absent friendl 


Dirge in Cymbeline 

To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 

And nfle all the breathing spnng. 

No wailing ghost shall dare appear 
To vex \vith shneks this quiet grove , 
But shepherd lads assembled here. 

And melting virgins own their love. 


No withered witch shall here be seen ; 

No goblins lead their nightly crew . 
The female fays shall haunt the green. 
And dress thy grave with pearly dewl 


The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 

Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss, and gathered flowers, 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


* Inserted from the later editions. 
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Wben bowQns winds and beatinc rain. 

In tempests shake the tylran cell ; 

Or 'midst the chase, on erery plain, 

The tender thoogbt on thee shall dwell ; 

Each ktrvely scene shall thee restore j 
For thee the tear be doljr shed 
Beloved tlU Hfe can charm no more, 

And mOQrned till plty^ self be dead. 
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[Thomas Gray A\as bom in London on the o6lb of December 1716 llis 
father is desenbed as ‘ a citizen and monej sens cner ’ , iv c should say now- 
adays, he was on the stock-exchange He appears to have been a selfish, 
extravagant, and violent man Mr Antrobus, Graj’s unde on the mother’s 
side, was one of the assistant masters at Eton, and at Eton, under his care 
Gray was brought up At Eton he formed a fnendship \\ ith Horace ^Yalpole, 
and mth Richard West, i\ hose father was Lord Chancellor of Ireland At 
Cambndge Gray did not read mathematics and took no degree He 
occupied himself ivith classical literature, history and modem languages , 
several of his translations and Latin poems date from this time He 
intended to read law , but a few months after his leaiang Cambndge, Horace 
Walpole invited him to be his companion on a tour through France and 
Italy The fnends a isited Pans, Florence and Rome, and remained abroad 
together more than two years Gray saw and noted much , on this journey 
were produced the best of his Latin poems Walpole, howeaer, the son of 
the Pnme Minister, and nch, gaae himself airs, a difference arose which 
made Gray separate from him and return alone to England, He was 
reconciled wnth Walpole a jear or two later, but meanwhile his father 
died, m 1741 , his mother avent to bve at Stoke, near Wmdsor , and Graj, 
with a narrow income of his oavn, gaae up the law and settled himself m col- 
lege at Cambndge In 1742 he lost his fnend West , the Ode to the Spring 
was aantten just before West’s death, the Ode on the Prospect of Eton, the 
Hymn to Adversity, and the Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, were 
wntten not long after The first of Gray’ s poems which appeared m pnnt was 
the Ode on the Prospect of Eton, published m foho by Dodsley m r 747 > 
' htde notice,’ says Warton, ‘ was taken of it ’ The Elegy avas handed about 
m manusenpt before its pubhcation m 1750 , it was popular instantly, and 
made Gray’s reputation. In 1 753 Gray lost his mother, to whom he owed 
everything, and whom he devotedly loved In 1755 TTie Progress of Poesy 
was finished, and The Bard begun The post of Poet-Laureate was offered 
to Gray m 1757, and dechned by him He apphed to Lord Bute, m 

i 
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176a, {or tlK jvofenonUp of toodeni bls{0T7 at Camljridcc, bat la nla. 
sii ytan afterrud* the prolenonblp acata brcame racut. azd the Dohe 
of Ccaftoa care It to Gnr vlthoat hi* appljlDC (or It. The year alter* 
waidi the D«ke of Grafton vat elected ChannSor of the Uolrmitr and 
Cnj coetpoted (or hit fawtalUuoo the atll 4 wp Oi* fw itfioif It was 
the but of hi* whs. lie tatbed of |;l*lc£ Uctorcs as profenor of hhtory 
bet bb health vas bad, and hit spirits vtn low Graj was the moat 
temperate of men, bit he vis fall of hereditary foet. TrartlUsc amiied 
and rrHred bhn ; be bad coade vltb noch enjoyment Jaemey* to 
SceUasd. \Va 1 ct, a^ the Eagltsh Labes, and in the laat year of hb DCe. 
177* hcestertaiwdapfoVctofTlsltlncS*ltitrUnd. Dot he vas too mveS 
to make tb* attempt, and be rmaiord at Cambridge. On th s^th of July 
vhD* at dinner b the CoOece be vas sebed with Olness cotmUow 
came on, and on the 30th Of Jily 1771 at the a^t of filly (oor Gray dkd. 
lie sru nerer minicd.] 


Juno Drawn, Mwter of Pembroke Hall at Cambridge, Cray*« 
fnend and exocotor lo a ietto vntten a fortnight after Gra^ 
death to another of hi* friends, Dn Wlianon of Old Park, Darham, 
has the foUovlng passage •— 

‘Ererythlng Is now dark and melancholy In Mr Cny*s room, 
trat a trace of him remains there ( it looks os If It had been for 
seme Ihne nalnhabited, and ibo room bespoke for another in 
habitant Tbe tbooghls I hare of him vDl last and will bo tsefol 
lo me the few years I can expect to lire. He never spoke out, but 
I beUere from some little eiprcaslcms I now remember to have 
dropped from him, that for some time past he thought bbnseU 
nearer hb end than (hose about him apprehended. 

He never s^e ent In these four words b contained the whole 
history of Gray both as a and as a poet The words feD 
nttmaDy and as h srere by chance, from ihdr vriteria pen j bat 
let os dwell opon them, and press Into their meaning, for In 
following It we shall come to enderatand Gray 

He was In his fifty fifth year when he died, and be lived in ease 
and leisare, yet a few pages bold all his poetry ( ke never i^ejte »ui 
In poetry Still, the reputation which he has achieved by hb few 
pages Is extremely high. Trn^ Johnson speaks of him with cold- 
ness and dbparaLgement Gray disliked Johnson, and refosed to 
make hb acquaintance ; one might fancy that Johnson wrote vith 
vnae Irritation ftom thb caosa. But Johosoc was not by nature 
fitted to do Justice to Gray and to hb poetry ; thb by Itself b 
a sufficient *TplTiaflm> of the deficiencks of his criticism of Gray 
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We may add a further explanation of them which is supplied by 
Mr Cole’s papers ‘When Johnson was publishing his Life of 
Gray,’ says Mr Cole, ‘ I gave him several anecdotes, but he was 
very anxious as soon as possible to get to the end of hts labours ’ 
Johnson was not naturally in sympathy with Gray, whose life he 
had to wnte, and when he wrote it he was m a hurry besides He 
did Gray injustice, but even Johnson’s authonty failed to make 
injustice, in this case, prevail Lord Macaulay calls the Life of 
Gray the worst of Johnson’s Lives, and it had found many censurers 
before Macaulay Gray’s poetical reputation grew and flounshed 
in spite of It The poet Mason, his first biographer, in his epitaph 
equalled him with Pindar Bntain has known, says Mason, 

‘ a Homer’s fire m Milton’s strains, 

A PmciaPs rapture m the lyre of Gray ' 

The immense vogue of Pope and of his style of versification had 
at first prevented the frank reception of Gray by the readers of 
poetry The Elegy pleased , it could not but please but Gray’s 
poetry, on the whole, astonished his contemporanes at first more 
than It pleased them , it was so unfamiliar, so unlike the sort of 
poetry in vogue. It made its way, however, after his death, with 
the public as well as with the few , and Gra;^s second biographer, 
Mitford, remarks that ‘ the works which were either neglected or 
ridiculed by their contemporanes have now raised Gray and 
Collins to the rank of our two greatest lync poets ’ Their reputation 
was established, at any rate, and stood extremely high, even if they 
were not popularly read. Johnson’s disparagement of Gray was 
called ‘ petulant,’ and severely blamed. Beattie, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, wntmg to Sir William Forbes, says ‘Of all 
the English poets of this age Mr Gray is *most admired, and I 
think with justice.’ Cowper writes ‘ I have been reading Gray’s 
works, and think him the only poet since Shakespeare entitled to the 
character of sublime. Perhaps you will remember that I once had 
a different opmion of him I was prejudiced.’ Adam Smith says 
‘ Gray joins to the sublimity of Milton the elegance and harmony 
of Pope , and nothing is wanting to render him, perhaps, the first 
poet m the English language, but to have written a little more.’ 
And, to come nearer to our own times, Su: James Mackintosh 
speaks of Gray thus ‘ Of all English poets he was the most 
finished artist He attained the highest degree of splendour of 
which poetical style seemed to be capable.’ 
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Id ■ poet of nch migottude, bcnrihall we expUlo hb tcaotlDCU 
of prodoctloo ? Shall we explain It by uylsg that to make of 
Gray a poet of thU magnltade b absord ; that bis genios and 
l e K HU Les were amall and that hb prodnctko, therefore, was 
cmaD also, bm that the popolarlty of a single piece, the EUgy — 
a popnlarity dne In great measnre to the sobject, — created for 
Gray a r e p i 'uado o to which he baa really no right ? He himself 
was Dot decelred by the fsTonr shown to the Gray told 

me with a good deal of acnmony writes Dr Gregory that the 
Elt£y owed Its poptilarity entirely to the subject, and that the 
poblic wonid have receir^ It as well If It had been written in 
prose.' This U too much to say the Elt^ Is a beantifol poem, 
and In admiring h the public ^owed a tine feeling for poetry 
Bat It b true the EUgy owed roach of its success to Its 
subject, and that It has received a too unmeasured and unbounded 
praise, 

Gray blmseUj however malotsilned that the EU^t not his 
best work In poetry and he was right High as Is the praise dae 
to the EUsf it Is yet true that In other prodscdoais of Gray he 
exhibits poetical qo^Ues even higher than those exhibhed In the 
EUgy He deserrei, therefore, hU extremely high reputatloo as a 
poet, although his «^tlcs and the public may not always hare 
praised hhn with perfect judgment We are brought bark, then, 
to the qaestlon How In a poet so really considenbk, axe we to 
explain hb scaoUnets of production ? 

Scanty Gray's prodnctloo, Indeed, b so scanty that to sup- 
plement oor l^wledge of It by a knowledge of the man b in this 
case of peculiar Interest and service. Gray's letters aiwl the 
records cd him by hb friends have happily made h possible for 
os thus to know him, and to appreciate hia high qaalldes of mind 
and souL Tet os tee these In Uie first, and then observe how 
they appear m hb poetry and why they cannot enter into It moro 
freely and Inspire It with more strength, render It more abundant 

We win begin with hb acqoiremenU. Mr Gray was, writes 
hb friend Temple, perhaps the most learned man in Eorope. 
He knew every branch of history both natural and civil 
read bB the original historians of England, France, and Italy | and 
was a great antiqaarian. Crhtcbm, roetaphytica, morals, politics, 
made a pcioopal part of hb study Voyages and trav^ of all 
sorts were hb favourite amosements and be had a fine taste in 
painting, prints, architecture and gardening The notes In hb 

Tou nt X 
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interleaved copy of Lmnneus remained to show the extent and 
accuracy of his knowledge in the natural sciences, particularly in 
botany, zoolog>’, and entomologj' Entomologists testified that his 
account of English insects was more perfect than any that had 
then appeared His notes and papers, of which some ha\c been 
published, others remain still in manuscript, give evidence, besides, 
of his knowledge of literature ancient and modem, geography 
and topography, painting, architecture and antiquities, and of 
his curious researches in heraldry He was an excellent musician 
Sir James Mackintosh reminds us, moreover, that to all the other 
accomplishments and merits of Gray we are to add this ‘that he 
was the first discoicrcr of the beauties of nature in England, and 
has marked out the course of every picturesque journey that can 
be made in it ’ 

Acquirements take all their value and character from the power 
of the individual storing them Let us take, from amongst Gray’s 
observations on what he read, enough to show us his power 
Here are criticisms on three very different authors, cnticisms 
without any studj or pretension, but just thrown out in chance 
letters to his friends First, on Aristotle — 

• In the first place he is the hardest author b> far I eier meddled mth 
1 hen he has a dry conciseness that makes one imagine one is perusing a 
table ot contents rather than a book it tastes for all the w orld like chopped 
haj, or rather like chopped logic , for he has a Molcnt affection to that art, 
being in some sort his own mi enUon , so that he often loses himself in little 
tnfling distinctions and lerbal niceties, and what is worse, leaves jou to 
extneate yourself as jou can Thirdly, he has suffered vastly by his tran- 
senbers, as all authors of great brevity necessarily must. Fourthly and 
lastly, he has abundance of fine, uncommon things, which make him well 
worth the pains he gnes one You see wrhat you have to expect ‘ 

Next, on Isocrates — 

‘ It would be strange if I should find fault with you for reading Isocrates , 
I did so myself twenty years ago, and in an ediUon at least as bad as yours 
The Panegyric, the De Pace, Areopagitic, and Advice to Philip, are by far 
the noblest remams we hai e of this wntcr, and equal to most things extant 
m the Greek tongue, but it depends on your judgment to disUnguish 
between his real and occasional opinion of things, as he directly contradicts 
m one place what he has adianced m another, for example, m the Pan 
athenaic and the De Pace, on the naval power of Athens , the latter of the 
two is undoubtedly hi« own undisguised sentiment ’ 
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After hearing Gr>7 on Itocrmtct and Amtotlct let ns bear him 
on Froloart — 

I njolce joa hare met with Proimt.beb the Ilerodotra of a ba bareei 
age I bad ba bat had the fatck of wrUiog in aa gtMd a lasguge, be might 
hara beat ImmortaL Hb locomoUn dbposllloe (for then then vaa no 
other waj of Icamhig thlngi), hU aimpte cmioalty his rtUglois crodafity 
wen ma^ Uke those of tbe old Grcdaa. NVhca yon hart mu aa 

to get to the end of hbn, then b Motutnlet waiU to Uke yon up, and will 
(ct yon don at HhlUp de Commlog ) bot prerlona to all these, yon ihonld 
ban read VtUehardonln and JolarfUc. 

Tbtae Jadgmenta, wUh their tme and dear ring, erince the high 
quality of Gray’! mind, hit power to command and lue bU learn 
Ing Bat Gray wu a poet 1 let oa hear him on a poet, on Shake 
apeare. We mart place ooraelrea to the fall midst of the eighteenth 
centory and of iu cntldsm Grayb friend. West, had praised 
Rojdne for osing In hb dramas the langnage of the times and 
that of the parest son ; an 4 he had added I will not dedde 
what style b fit for oar English stage, bat I ibooid rather choose 
ooe that bordered open Cato, than upon Shakespeare. Cray 
replies — 

As to mittCT ef style. I hart this to cay: Tha Uagnage ot tbe agn b 
DCT cr tbe Ungnage of poetry except amodg tbe Frtoeb. whose verse, where 
tha tbonght docs not npport it. dLCTm in oothisg frena pnoe. Onr poetry 
OQ the cootiary has a Uagvage pecnllar to itsel/ to whkh almost crery oos 
that has written has added somnhiog In tnth, Shakespean s language b 
caia of hb pnodpal bean ties t and be has no less idranUge am yonr 
Addbms a^ Rowes in this, th«n |n tboM other great excellences yon 
nwTTtlofi. Every word In hhn b a pfetare. Pny pnt me the following 
Ones tste the toegoe of onr modent dramatics — 

Dot 1, that am not shaped (or spertlre tiieki. 

Nor made to coert an amoroos ]Doklng.glass — 
and what (bQowt. To me they appear nntiaaalateahle ( mod If thb be the 
case, oni Imgaage Is gianlly degowrated. 

It is impossible for n poet to lay down tbe rales of his own art 
with more insight, soondneis, and certainty Yet at that moment 
In England there was perhaps not ono other man, besides Gray 
capable of writing the passage Jnst quoted. • 

Grayb quality of mind, then, we see | his quality of soul will no 
less bear lospectson. His reserve, bis delicacy hU distaste fox 
many of tbe persons and things ar tn -r windlog hhn in the Cambridge 
of tlm day — this iflly dirty jdace, as he calls It, — have produced 
X 1 
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an impression of Gray as being a man falsely fastidious, finical, 
effeminate. But we have already had that grave testimony to him 
from the Master of Pembroke Hall ‘The thoughts I have of 
him will last, and will be useful to me the few years I can expect 
to live’ And here is another to the same effect from a younger 
man, from Gray’s friend Nicholls — 

'You know,’ he wntes to his mother, from abroad, when he heard of Gray’s 
death, ‘that I considered Mr Gray as a second parent, that I thought only 
of him, built all my happiness on him, talked of him for e%er, washed him 
with me whene%cr I partook of any pleasure, and flew to him for refuge 
wheneier 1 felt any uneasiness To whom now shall I talk of all I base 
seen here? YTo will teach me to read, to think, to feel? I protest to 
you, that whateier I did or thought had a reference to him If I met wath 
any chagrins, I comforted myself that I had a treasure at home , if all the 
world had despised and hated me, I should ha\c thought myself perfectly 
recompensed in his friendship There remains only one loss more , if I lose 
you, I am left alone in the world At present 1 feel that I has e lost half 
of myself 

Testimonies such as these are not called forth by a fastidious 
effeminate weakling , they are not called forth, even, by mere 
qualities of mind , they arc called forth by qualities of soul And 
of Gray’s high qualities of soul, of his cnrouSaidrTjr, his excellent 
senousness, we may gather abundant proof from his letters 
Wnting to Mason who had just lost his father, he says — 

‘ I haic seen the scene you describe, and know how dreadful it is , I know 
too I am the better for it We are all idle and thoughtless thmgs, and 
have no sense, no use in the world any longer than that sad impression 
lasts , the deeper it is engra\ ed the better ’ 

And again, on a like occasion to another friend — 

‘He who best knows our nature (for he made us what we are) by such 
aHlicUons recalls us from our wandenng thoughts and idle merriment, from 
the insolence of youth and prosperity, to senous reflexion, to our duty, and 
to himself , nor need we hasten to get nd of these impressions Time (by 
appomtment of the same Power) will cure the smart and in some hearts 
soon blot out all the traces of sorrow, but such as preserve them longest 
(for it IS partly left m our own power) do perhaps best acquiesce m the will 
of the chastiser ’ 

And once more to Mason, in the very hour of his wife’s death , 
Gray was not sure whether or not his letter would reach Mason 
before the end — 
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IT tbe wont be Dot yet jutt, jtn will aecicet tod ptirdoo toe bat If 
the last itf a cg le be orcr If the poor olject of ytpar Ioq^ mxictlo be ao 
t f ^r Kntible to yea or to her own tnffe rio c*. tQov ne, at leut 

b bka. (for wbit coold I do were I faenst, more than thlsT) to tit by yen 
b iDeoee tod pity from my betrt not her who U tt rett, bot yoe, who k«e 
ba. hUy lie, who mode u, the Master of our pletfurtt tod of onr p a htt , 
lap pat yonl Adica. 

Senotunen, duuacter wu tbe fouidatiOQ of thlog* with him 1 
where thlt wmi lackinc he wai alwayi tcT c r e , whatcrcr might be 
offered to him In It* ttead. Volulie^ literary genloi charmed 
him, but the faults of Voltaire^ natme he felt to sirongiy that when 
hli young friend NIchoUs was going abroad In 1771 just before 
Gray^ death, bo said to him I have one thing to beg of yea 
whl^ you most not refuse. NIcboHs answered You Imow you 
hare ody to command what It It ? Do not go to tee Voltaire, 
said Gray and then added *No one knows the mischief that 
man win do. NichoUs promised compliance wrtb Gray% tojunction 
but what, 1 >e asked, cooM a visit from me tlgnify? Every 
tribute to nch a man sigoldes, Gny an s w er ed. He admired 
Dryden, admired bhs, even, too much ; bad too much felt bis 
Influence as a poet. He told Beattie that If there was any ex 
ceUeoce In his own numbers, be bad learned it wboQy from that 
great poet j and wriliog to Beattie aflcnrards be rec urs to 
Dryden, wbom Beattie, he thought, did not honour enoagh as 
a poet 'Remember Dryden, be writes, and bo blind to aH bis 
fiidts. Yes, bb faults as a poet | but on tbe man Dryden, never 
thelcss, his eentcnce (s stem. Spealdcg of the Poet Laureateshlp, 
Dryd^ be writes to Mason was as disgraceful to the office 
from his character as the poorest scribbler could bare been from 
his verses. Even where crying blemishes were absent, the want 
of srdgbt and depth of character in a man deprived him, b Gray's 
judgment, of serious signiflcaiice. He says of Hume ' Is not 
that nalvetd and good-bumoor which his admirers celebrate b 
him, owing to that be has amtbued aQ his days an infant, 
but one that has tmhappQy bees taugfat to read and write ?’ 

And with all this strenuous seriousness, a pathetic sentiment, 
and an elemetnt, Hkewise, of sportive and charming humour At 
KeswKk, by the lakeside on an autumn evenbg be has tbe accent 
of the EivtrUs or of Obermann, or Wordsworth — 

la th« erenbf walked down akn* to tha by the dde of Crow Park 
afto wnart sod mw the colouring of light draw ou, tha last gleam 
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of sunshine fading aua) on the lull tops the deep serene of the sinters, and 
the long shadows of the mountains thrown across them, till they nearly 
touched the hithermost shore At distance heard the murmur of many 
water-falls, not audible m the day-time \\ ishcd for the Moon, but she was 
dnri: to me and silent, hid in her lacant mterlunar eaie ' 

Of his humour and sportucncss his delightful letters are full , his 
humour appears m his poetry too, and is by no means to be passed 
o\er there Horace Walpole said that ‘ Gray never wrote anything 
easily but things of humour , humour v as his natural and original 
turn ’ 

Knowledge, penetration, seriousness, sentiment, humour, Gray 
had them all , he had the equipment and endow ment for the office 
of poet But very soon m lus life appear traces of something 
obstructing, something disabling , of spirits failing, and health not 
, -sound , and the evil increases with years He WTitcs to \\est 

in 1737 — 

• Low spirits are my true and faithful companions , they get up wath me, 
go to bed with me, make journeys and returns as I do , nay and pay vasits 
and will even affect to be jocose and force a feeble laugh with me, but 
most commonly we sit alone together, and arc the prettiest uisipid company 
m the w orld ’ 

The tone is playful, Gray was not yet twenty-one. ‘Mine,’ he 
tells West four or five y^ears later, ‘mine, you arc to know, is a 
white Melancholy, or rather Leucocholy, for the most part , which, 
though It seldom laughs or dances, nor ever amounts to what one 
calls joy or pleasure, yet is a good easy sort of a state.* But, he 
adds in this same letter — 

But there is another sort, black indeed, which I have now and then felt, 
that has something in it like Tertullian s rule of faith. Credo qma imposstbile 
est, for it believes, nay, is sure of everything that is unlikely, so it be out 
fnghtful, and on the other hand excludes and shuts its eyes to the most 
possible hopes, and every thmg that is pleasurable, from this the Lord 
deliver us 1 for none but he and sunshmy weather can do it ’ 

Six or seven years pass, and we find him writing to Wharton from 
Cambridge thus — 

‘ The spint of laziness (the spirit of this place) begms to possess ev en me, 
that have so long declaimed against it Yet has it not so prevailed, but 
that I feel that discontent with my'self, that ennui, that ev er accompanies it 
m its begmnmgs Time will settle my conscience, time will reconcile my 
languid companion to me , vve shall smoke, we shall tipple, w e shall doze 
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luTv tra tUtU }ok«*, IDu otber t>eo|>k, uwl oar loof 
ttorict. Bnady wQI vk^ port bc^u vx), a mooth after tke tiipc. 
yoo vQl tee la torn* conKr of a Loedoo ETtolnc Pod. \ csterdxj died 
Um Rer Mr Jobo Cnj SoJor FcOow of Clara Hall, a bcetlooi coah 
paaloD, aod wtH- itip tari by all «bo ksav him. 

The homomis advertberoent ceda, ha the oHclaal tetter whb a 
Hogarthhn tOQcfa which I mast oot qaote. Is it Leecocholy or b 
it MeUacholy which predominates here ? at any rate, this entry in 
hU diary the years later it blade enoesh ^ 

Irntemh trfirm, aryw fuffrfhmH onUi fvidaai rfaferVi »rvia; Jrt-jwu 
ttma rtfhmt offrtuio n Mnfiafyia grtnii ftrt 

And In 1757 he wrhes to Hard — 

To be etaployed It to be happy Thh pdadpte of mtae (and I am eon- 
Tfatced of Us tnith) haa, at tmtal, 00 taflnaxe «Q my practice. lamalooe. 
and fMj rf to the Utt de{pc«. yet do aothtog Indc^ I har* octa exoue 
my health (which yoa hare to UtMOy CDqnlitd after) b not extraordinary 
It b no creat malady bot tereral QiUe ooett that aeem h ew b e do pxd 
to me. 

From thence to the end hh Ungoor and depresskm, tboogh itlU 
often rthered by occopatloo and trarel, keep fatally gaining on 
htm. At last the depresuon beoune constant, became mechanical 
Trarel I matt, he writet to Dr \Vhanon, or cease to codsL TUI 
thb year I hardly knew what low ipinis were ] but 

DOW I eren tremble at an east wind. Two moot^ afterwards, he 
died. 

What wonder that with thb Irooblons dond, thionghout thn 
whole term of hb manhood, brooding over him and weighing hnn 
down, Gray finely endowed thoogh he was, richly stored with 
knowledge thoogb be was, yet produced so Ihtle, foand no full 
and snfbdent otterance, ruvtr as the klaster of P em broke Hall 
said, net. He knew well enoogfa, hhntelf, bow U was with 

him. 

'My Twrrw b at best, yon know (he writes to Mason), 'of to 
delicate a constitution, and has inch weak n er res, ai not to stir 
oat of Its chamber above three days In a year And to Horace 
Walpole he says As to what yon say to me dnlly that I ought 
to write more;, I win be candid, and avow to yon, that till fourscore 
and upward, wh c Dcr er the bomoor takes me, 1 write became 
I Hke h, and became 1 like myself better when I do so. If I do 
not write much. It b beeaose 1 How simply said, and 
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how truly also' Fain would a man like Gray speak out if he 
could, he ‘ likes himself better ’ when he speaks out , if he does 
not speak out, ‘ it is because I cannot’ 

Bonstetten, that mercunal S\Viss who died in 1832 at the age of 
eighty-seven, having been younger and livelier from his sixtieth 
year to his eightieth than at any other time in his life, paid a visit in 
his early days to Cambridge, and saw much of Gray, to whom he 
attached himself with devotion Gray, on his part, was charmed 
with his young friend , ‘I never saw such a boy,’ he wntes , ‘our 
breed is not made on this model ’ Long afterwards, Bonstetten 
published his reminiscences of Gray ‘ I used to tell Gray,’ he says, 
‘about my life and my native country, but hts life was a sealed book 
to me , he never would talk of himself, never would allow me to 
speak to him of his poetry If I quoted lines of his to him, he kept 
silence like an obstinate child I said to him sometimes “Will 
you have the goodness to give me an answer ? ” But not a word 
issued from his lips ’ He nwer spoke out Bonstetten thinks that 
Gray’s life was poisoned by an unsatisfied sensibility, was withered 
by his having never loved , by his days being passed in the dismal 
cloisters of Cambndge, in the company of a set of monastic book- 
worms, ‘ whose existence no honest woman ever came to cheer ’ 
Sainte-Beuve, who was much attracted and interested by Gray, 
doubts whether Bonstetten’s explanation of him is admissible , the 
secret of Gray’s melancholy he finds rather in the sterility of his 
poetic talent, ‘ so distinguished, so rare, but so stinted , ' in the 
poet’s despair at his own unproductiveness 

But to explain Gray, we must do more than allege his sterility, 
as we must look further than to his reclusion at Cambndge. What 
caused his stenlity? Was it his ill-health, his hereditary gout? 
Certainly we will pay all respect to the powers of hereditary gout 
for afflicting us poor mortals But Goethe, after pointing out that 
Schiller, who was so productive, was ‘ almost constantly ill,’ adds 
the true remark that it is mcredible how much the spint can do, in 
these cases, to keep up the body Pope’s animation and activity 
through all the course of what he pathetically calls ‘that long 
disease, my life,’ is an example presenting itself signally, in Gra/s 
own country and time, to confirm what Goethe here says What 
gave the power to Gray’s reclusion and ill-health to induce his 
stenlity ? 

The reason, the indubitable reason as I cannot but think it, I 
have already giyep elsewhere. Gray, a bpm poet, fell upon an 
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ige of prose. He fell open an age whose task was inch as to call 
forth In general men's powers of onderslandlng wU and deremess, 
rather than thdr deepest powers of mind and lonL As regards 
nterary prodocikm, the task of the eighteenth centnry hi England 
was not the poetic Interpretation of the worlds its task was to 
create a plain, dear iiralghtfoTimni, effideni prose. Poetry 
obeyed the bent of mind retjnlslte for the doe folglment of this 
task of the c en t ur y It was Intellccloal argnmentatlre, Ingenious ] 
not seeing things In their truth and beauty not Intcrpretatlre. 
Gray with the qiolltles of mind and tool of a genuine poet, was 
belated b hb century Malntalnbg and fortifying them by lofty 
studies, be yet could not folly edoce and enjoy them ; the want of 
a genial atmosphere, the faihtre of synp^y b his contempo- 
ranes, w e r e too great Horn b the tame year with MlUon, Gray 
woold hare been another man | bom In the tame year with Bums, 
be woold hare been another m^n. A man bom b i6oS ctmld 
profit by the larger and more poetic scope of the English spirit b 
the Elijcabethan age t a man bom b 1759 could profit 1^ that 
Enropean renewing of mens mbds of which the great historical 
caanirestatlon b the French Revolotlon. Gra}ris alert and brilliant 
yotmg Mend, Bonsietten, who would explain the rold b the life of 
Gray by hb harbg nerer lored, Bonstetten himself lored, married, 
and had diDdren. Yet at the age of fifty be was bidding fair to 
grow old, dismal and torpid like the rest of us, when be was 
roused and made young again for some thirty year^says Sabte- 
Beure, by the ereots of 17S9. If Gray like Bams, had been just 
thirty years old when the French Rerobtlon broke oat, ho would 
bare shown, probably productlreness and animation b plenty 
Combg when be did and endowed aa be was, he was a man bom 
out of date, a man whose foil spiritual dowering was Impossible. 
Tbe same thbg b to be said of hb great contemporary Butler 
the author of the Anslagy In the sphere of religlao, which 
touches that of poetry Butler was bnpeDed by the endowment of 
hb nature to sMve for a profound and adequate conception of 
religions things, wbidi was not pursued by hb contemporaries, and 
which at that time, and b that atmosphere of mind, was not fully 
attainable. Hence, b Butler too^ • dhsatbfactkm, a weaibess, 
as b Gray } great labour and weaibess, great disappobtment, 
p>ab and eren rezatlon of mbd. A sort of spiritual east wind 
was at that rime blowbg j neither Butler nor Gray --ould flower 
They t/air *ui 
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Gray's poetry was not only stinted m quantity by reason of the 
age wherein he lived, it suffered somewhat in quality also We 
have seen under what obligation to Dryden Gray professed himself 
to be , ‘ if there was any excellence in his numbers, he had learned 
It wholly from that great poet ’ It was not for nothing that he 
came when Dryden had lately ‘embellished,’ as Johnson says, 
English poetry , had ‘ found it brick and left it marble ’ It was 
not for nothing that he came just when ‘ the English ear,’ to quote 
Johnson again, ‘had been accustomed to the mellifluence of Pope’s 
numbers, and the diction of poetry had groivn more splendid.’ Of 
the intellectualities, ingenuities, personifications, of the movement 
and diction of Dryden and Pope, Gray caught something, caught 
too much We have little of Gray’s poetry, and that little is not 
free from the faults of his age. Therefore it was important to go 
for aid, as we did, to Gray’s life and letters, to see his mind and 
soul there, and to corroborate from thence that high estimate ol 
his quality which his poetry, indeed, calls forth, but does not 
establish so amply and irresistibly as one could desire. 

For a just cnticism it does, however, clearly establish it. The 
difference between genuine poetry and the poetry of Dryden, Pope, 
and all their school, is bnefly this , their poetry is conceived and 
composed m their wits, genuine poetry is conceived and composed 
in the souk The difference between the two kinds of poetry is 
immense. They differ profoundly in their modes of language, 
they differ profoundly in their modes of evolution The poetic 
language of our eighteenth century in general is the language of 
men composing without their eye on the object, as Wordsworth 
excellently said of Dryden , language merely recalling the object, 
as the common language of prose does, and then dressing it out 
with a certain smartness and bnlliancy for the fancy and under- 
standing This is called ‘ splendid diction ’ The evolution of the 
poetry of our eighteenth century is likewise intellectual , it pro- 
ceeds by ratiocination, antithesis, ingenious turns and conceits 
This poetry is often eloquent, and always, in the hands of such 
masters as Dryden and Pope, clever , but it does not take us 
much below the surface of things, it does not give us the emotion 
of seeing things in their truth and beauty The language of 
genuine poetry, on the other hand, is the language of one com- 
posing with his eye on the object , Us evolution is that of a thing 
which has been plunged in the poet’s soul until it comes lorth 
naturally and necessarily This sort of evolution is infinitely 
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(fanpkr tKj" tbe other aad hifinltel^ moro utis^rioK the ume 
thh)^ li tnra of the cenolne poetic Uaguice U'hewue. Btrt they 
are both of them, «l*o mhnltdy banler of attaimneat ; they come 
only &om those who, as Emerson says, * lire fitun a great depth of 
being. 

Goldsmith disparaged Gray who had praised hii TfwtUrr and 
mdeed In the poem on the AfUcuua ef EdturxiicH a*d G^vtmmtni 
had g ir ea him hlnti which bo oscd for it. In retaliation let os 
take from Goldsmith himself a tpcdmen of the poetic language of 
the eighteenth century 

No c h eerfal m cn n nti floctnste in the gale — 
there Is exactly the poetic diction of oar prose century ! rhetorical, 
ornate, — and, poetically quite hdse. Place beside it a line of 
genuine poetry inch as the 

In cridla of the rude, faspedons c u gs 
of Shakespeare and all Ita falseness instantly becomes apparent 
Drydes*! poem on the death of hlri. KHUgrew ta, says Johnson, 
cmdimbtedly the noblest ode that oor language ever has produced. 
In this rigorota performance Dryden baa to uy what la tnter 
esdng enough, that not only in poetry did hln. KHUgrew excel, 
hot she excelled in palntmg alsa And thus he says it — 

To tb« next restm ihe stretch d ha svsj 
For Faintare nesr sdjotatog laj-> 

A {denteous prcrrioce and mQviztg prey 
A Qurabcr of Depeodoides wu hsmed 
(As cocqacon wtS nerer vut pretoce 
When arm d to hatlfj the crffmcp). 

And the whole fiet^ hi right of Poetry the dabn d. 

The intellectual, ingenious, nperfidal erolutios of poetry of thb 
school could not be better lUastiated. Place beside h Pindaris 
•Or 

•4c (yOT tir Aiw rf l ^ 
tCr r*f 

A acenre time leQ to the lot nrithcr of Fdeus the sod of JEtaa, oor of 
the godHke Cadmus i h o w bd t these are nld to hare had, of all trwiTtati , 
tbs S Bp r ej pe of happ^ms. who heard the goldcn-soDoded Uases ling, — oa 
the momtaln the ooe heard them, (he other In sm-gated Thebes, 

There Is the wrolatkm of genuine poetry and such poetry Hih 
Dryden*! the moment It is put near ^ 
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Gray’s production was scanty, and scanty, as we have seen, it 
could not but be. Even what he produced is not always pure in 
diction, true in evolution Still, with whatever drawbacks, he is 
alone or almost alone (for Collins has something of the like merit) 
in his age Gray said himself that ‘the style he aimed at was 
extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and 
musical’ Compared, not with the work of the great masters of 
the golden ages of poetry, but with the poetry of his own contem- 
poranes m general, Gray’s may be said to have reached, in style, 
the excellence at which he aimed , while the evolution, also, of 
such a piece as his Progress of Poesy ^ must be accounted not less 
noble and sound than its style. 


Maxthew Arnold 
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Oz)X cur THX SpRiva 

Lo t wfaere the roty-boiom'd Hoon, 

Fair Venus’ tnun, appear 
Disclose the locg-expccdns flowers. 

And wake the porpte year 1 
The Atdc warbler poors her throat, 
Retponslre to the ca(^oo’s note, 

The tmtaught bannooy of spring 
Whhe, whispering' pleasore as they fly 
GmI Zephyrs thro* the dear bine sky 
Thdr gathered fragrance fling 

Wh er e ’ er the oaM thick braaehes stretch 
A broader bronrner shade, 

Where’er the rede and moss-grown beech 
O'er-canoples the glade, 

Beside tome water’s rosby brink 
Whh me the Moae ahafl ai^ and think 
(At ease reclined In rostlc stale) 

How Tain the ardom* of the crowd. 

How low how little are the prnnid. 

How indigent the great I 

Stin is the tcdfrng hand of Care 
The panrkig herds repose 
Yet hark, how thro* the peopled air 
The bosy monnnr gtows 1 
The insect yooth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the honied spring, 

And float amid the hqoid noon 
Some lightly o’er the cmi e nt skim, 

Some shew their gayly gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to tha sum 
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To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such IS the race of Man 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began 
Alike the Busy and the Gay 
But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 

In F ortune’s varying colours drest • 
Brushed by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chilled by Age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest 

Methinks I hear, m accents low. 

The sportive kind reply 
Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly' 

Thy joys no glittenng female meets. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

No painted plumage to display 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown , 

Thy sun is set, thy spnng is gone — 

We frolic while ’tis May 


Ode on a distant prospect of Eton College. 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the watery glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade , 

And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames alopg 
His silver-winding way 

Ah, happy hills ' ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ' 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain I 
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I fed tbe thiit from ye blow 
A momeoteiy blits bestow 
As wadns fresb their gladsome wlo^ 
My weary sotil they seem to soothe, 

Aixl, redolent of joy and yooth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say father Thames, for thoa hast seen 
FnU many a sprightly race 
Dtsporting on thy marftnt erten, 

The p>aihs of pleasure trace } 

\\'hQ foremost now debgbt to deare, 
With pTUnt arm, thy glossy ware ? 

The dptlre Tmnet which enihral? 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chose the rorUog drde's speed. 

Or erge the dying baD? 

WhQe some on earnest bnshiess bent 
Their m urtn c uin g labours ply 
‘Gainst graver hoars that briog constmlat 
To sweeten liberty 
Some bold sdr en t oreii disdain 
The limits of their Uttle reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry 
Stm as they run they look behind. 

They hear a voice m every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy ^ 

Gay hope b theirs by fancy fcxl. 

Lets pleasing when posiest 
Tbe tear fo rgot as soon as sbed. 

The sumhme of the breast 
Tbdrs buxom health, of rosy hne. 

Wild wit, inventioD ever new 
And lively cheer of rigour bora | 

The thoughtless diy the easy night, 

The spirits pure, tbe slombers light, 

That fly th approach of mom. 
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Alas ' regardless of their doom 
The little victims play , 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day 
Yet see, how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune’s baleful tram ! 

Ah, show them where m ambush stand, 

To sieze their prey, the murderous band 1 
Ah, tell them, they are men ! 

These shall the fury Passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind. 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind , 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 

Or Jealousy, with ranklmg tooth. 

That mly gnaws the secret heart , 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Gnm-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise. 

Then whirl the wretch from high, 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 

And gnnning Infamy 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness’ altered eye. 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow, , 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled, 

And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 

Lo 1 m the vale of years beneath 
A gnesly troop are seen. 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins. 
That every labouring smew strains. 
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TboM hi the deeper thalj race J 
Lo I PoT cr t y , to the band, 

That Qombi the tout with icy hud, 

And ilov-consamlDC Ace. 

To each hh sufTcHac* aH are men, 
Condemn d alike to gToan ; 

The tender for another^ pale, 

The onfeellflc for his own. 

^et, ahl why shoold they know their fate, 
Since sorrow nercr cames too late, 

And happiness too swiftly files? 

Thoacht wooJd destroy their paradtse^ 
ho more t~where ignorance b bliii, 

'Tb folly to be wise. 


Ht«k to ADTEJumr 

Danghter of Jore, relentless power 
Tboo tuner of the herrun breast, 

^V^lOle Iron sconrfe and lortnring boor 
The bad ofiHght, afflict the best 1 
Bound hi thy adamantine 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 

And porple tyrants ralnly groan 
With pangs ttnfelt before;, impliled and alone. 

\Vhen first thy she to tend on earth 
Vhtoe, hb darling chOd, designed, 

To thee be gare the beoTenly bhth. 

And baxle to form her Infant mind 
Stem nigged nurse 1 thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 

\Vbat sorrow was, thoa bad^rt her know 
And horn her own she learned to melt at others' 
TOL. ra. y 
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Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pIeasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flattenng foe , 

By vain Prosperity received. 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom in sable garb arrayed, 

Immersed m rapturous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 

Still on thy solemn steps attend 
Warm Charity, the general friend, 

With Justice, to herself severe. 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

Oh ' gently on thy suppliant’s head. 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand 1 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 

With thundenng voice, and threatening mien, 

With screaming Horror’s funeral cry. 

Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty; 

Thy form benign, oh goddess, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound, my heart 
The generous spark extinct revive 
Teach me to love, and to forgive. 

Exact my own defects to scan. 

What others are to feel, and know myself a Man. 
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The Prooress or Poest 

L X 

Awake, iCoQen Ijre, awake, 

And ghre to raptore all thy trembllDg striae*. 

From HeSctm'i hannoolotis aprioe* 

A thoQtaod riQs theb mazy pr ogre ss take 
*nie laagfalng flowers that roood them blow 
Drink hie and fragrance as they flow 
Now the rid) stream of mnsic winds along, 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

Thro* verdant rales, and Ceres’ golden rdgn 
Now roWog down the sreep amain. 

Headlong Impetnons, tee It poor { 

The rocks and nodding grores rebellow to the *oaz. 

L X 

Oh I Soverdga of the wilUDg sool, 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting sheO 1 the saBen Cares 
And frantic Passions bear thy soft control. 

On Thiada's hills the Lord of War 

Has corbM the fory of bis car 

And dropt Ms thhsty lance at thy command. 

PeiddDg on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic loQs the feather’d king 

\Vith ruffled plumes and flagging wing 

Quenched in dark douds of slumber Qe 

The terror of his beak, and Dgbtnings of hrs 

1.3. 

Thee the voice, the dance, obey 
Tempier’d to thy warbled lay 
O’er Idalia's vehret-green 
The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 
On Cytheiea’s day; 
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With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures , 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet ; 

To bnsk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance their many-twinkling feet 
Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare 
Where’er she turns, the Graces homage pay 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way 
O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 

II I 

Man’s feeble race what ills await ! 

Labont, and Penury, the racks of Pam, 

Disease, and Sorrow’s weeping tram, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of fate I 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 

And justify the laws of Jove. 

Say, has he given m vain the heavenly Muse? 

Night and all her sickly dews. 

Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry. 

He gives to range the dreary sky, 

Till down thj eastern cliffs afar 

Hyperion’s march they spy, and ghttenng shafts of war 

II 2 

In dimes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam. 

The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chill’s boundless forests laid. 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat. 

In loose numbers wildly sweet. 

Their feather cinctured cniefs, and dusky loves. 

Her track, where’er the goddess roves. 

Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 

The unconquerable Mind, and freedom’s holy flame. 
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IL3. 

Wood*, that ware oer Ddph!^ »te€p, 
that crown th /Egcan deep, 

Flclda, that cool nisaaa larea, 

Or where Mteander^ amber rrarca 
Id GngeriDg libynotha creep, 

How do yonr ttmefol echoes langoUh* 

Mote, bet to the rmce of angubhl 
^licre each old poetic moontafn 
Inspiration breathed aroond | 

Erery shade az>d balkwed fountain 
Klormored deep a solemn loond 
Tin the sad Nine, In Greece^ evfl boor 
Left thdr Parnaasos for the Julian plalna 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 

And coward Vice, Uut revels in her chaloa 
\Vbea Larhnn bad her lofty spirit lost, 

They sought, oh Albion t next thy sea-encircled co ast. 

lit. I. 

Far from the tun and snnuner gale, 

In thy green lap was Nature^ Dazhng laid, 

What time, where todd Aron stray’d, 

To Mm the mlgbty mother did anvtti 
Her awfol face the dauntless child 
Stretch’d forth his little arms and smiled. 

'This pencil take (she said) whose colours dear 

Richly paint theirernal year 

Thine too these golden keys, fanmortal Boy I 

This can tmlodc the gates of joy 1 

Of b oi T or that, and thrlUing fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.' 

nt 1. 

Nor second He, that rode nbllme 
Upon the seraph wings of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of the abyss to spy 

He passed the flaming bounds of place and time t 
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The living throne, the sapphire blare, 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw , but, blasted r\ith excess of light. 

Closed his eyes in endless nigl\t 

Behold, w'here Dryden’s less presumptuous car, 

Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 

With necks in thunder clothed, and long resounding pace. 

Ill 3 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore ' 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hoxering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured um 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that Dum. 

But ah ! ’tis heard no more — 

Oh lyre divine, what danng spint 
Wakes thee now ? Tho’ he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter m the Muse’s ray, 

With orient hues, unborrowed of the sun 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate. 

Beneath the Good how far — but far above the Great. 


The Bard 

I I 

‘ Rum seize thee, ruthless King 1 
Confusion on thy banners wait , 

Tho’ fanned by Conquest’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state 
Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail. 

Nor e’en thy virtues. Tyrant, shall avail 
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To »aTC thy Kcret »ctil firom nightly fears, 

From Ounbria’s ctme, from Cambria** tears! 

Soch were the loands that o'er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay 
As down the steep of Snowdonls shaggy sjde 
He wmnd with toilsome march his long array 
Stout Gloster stood aghast In speechless trance 
*To arms I cried Mortimer and coached his qnirenng 
lance. 


L a. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frosmi o'er cold Conway's foaming flood, 

Robed hi the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood t 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor to the tronbled air) 

And with a master's band, and prophet's fire, 

Stmek the deep sorrows of hb lyr^ 

'Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert care, 

Sighs to the torrent's awfbl eolce beneath I 
O'er thee, oh King I their bimdred arms they wave, 
Rerengn on thee in hoarser m ur m m s breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day 
To high bom HoeTs harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay 

1.3- 

Cold U CadwiUo** tongae^ 

That hashed the st onny maint 
Brave Urlen sleeps upon Us craggy bed 
Monntaina, ye moom in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
hlade faoge FlInlimmoD bow hts cload-topt bead. 

On dreary Arron’* shore they He, 

Smeared with gore, and ghastbr pale 
Far fir aloof th afiighled rmTcns sail t 
The famished eagle screams, and passe* by 
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Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear as the ruddy drops that \\arm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country's cries — 

No more I weep They do not sleep 
On yonder cliffs, a gnesly band, 

I see them sit, they linger yet, 

Avengers of their native land 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

And \\eave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 


ll I 

‘Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 

The winding sheet of Edward’s race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night. 

When Severn shall re-echo with affnght 
The shrieks of death, thro’ Berkley’s roof that ring. 
Shrieks of an agonizing king 1 
She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 

That tearist the bowels of thy mangled mate. 

From thee be bom, who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of heaven What terrors round him wait 1 
Amazement in his van, with flight combined, 

And sorrow’s faded form, and solitude behind 

IL 2. 

‘Mighty victor, mighty lordl 
Low on his funeral couch he lies! 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable wamor fled? 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 

The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were bom? 
Gone to salute the rising mom. 
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Fair Ungh5 the mom, and ioft the tephjr blow*, 
While prondly nding o'er the arare realm 
In gallant tnm the gHded veatel goes ; 

Yooth on the prow and Pleoanre at the helm ; 
ReganDesi of the nrceplng whirlwinds sway 
That, hashed hi grim repose, expects his evening prey 

tLJ. 

‘Fin high the sparkling bowl, 

The rich repast prepare, 

ReA of a crown be yet may shore the feast 
Qoie by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful stnDe upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse F 

Long yean of havoc orge their destined course, 

And thro’ the kindred squadrons mow their way 
Ye towers of Julias, Lemdon'a lasting shame, 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

Revere his cousort'a Adtb, his btheris fame, 

And spare the me^ osurperis holy bead. 

Above, below the rose of snow. 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread i 
The bristled boar In bi£ant-gore 
WaBows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now brothers, bending o'er the acc urs ed loom, 

Stamp we our veng ea nce deep, and nUiy his doom 

riL I. 

^Edward, lot to sudden Cate 
(Weave we the wooC The thread b tpm^ 

Half of thy heart we consecrate, 

(The web Is wove. The work (s done.) 

Stay, oh stayl nor thus forlorn 

Leave me noblessed, onpltled, here to mourn ! 

In yon bright track, ♦>«* fires the western akiea, 

They melt, they vanish firom my eyes. 
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But oh' what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll ? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ' 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul 1 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail 
All hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia’s issue, hail 1 

II! 2 

‘Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear 
In the midst a 'form divine 1 
Her eye proclaims her of the Bnton-hne ; 

Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face. 

Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 

What stnngs symphonious tremble in the air. 

What strains of vocal transport round her play 
Hear from the grave, great Tahessin, hear , 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay 
Bright Rapture calls, and soaring as she sings, 

Wa\cs in the eje of hca\cn her many-coloured wings. 

HI 3. 

‘The verse adorn again 

tierce war, and faithful love, 

And truth severe, by fairy fiction drest- 
In buskined measures move 
Pale grief, and pleasing pain, 

With horror, tjTant of the throbbing breast 
A voice, as of the cherub choir, 

Gales from blooming Ddcn bear, 

And distant warblings lessen on my car, 

That lost in long futurity expire 
Fond impious man, thinV'st thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Raised by thy breath, has quenched the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray 
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Ecoo^b for me ; with joy I tct 
The dlflerent doom ottr fates assign. 

Be thine despair, and sceptred car^ 

To triomph, and to die, are mine.' 

He spolce, and headlong from the mountain's height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plongtd to endless night 


Eltoy wjirrrcf in a Cootctry CmjJianrAaD. 

The ctxrfew tolls the kneD of parting day 
The lowing herd winds slowly oVr the lea, 

The plonghman homeward plods hh weary way 
And leaTcs the world to darkness and to me. 

How fades the gilmmerlag landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness bolds, 

Sare where the beetle wheels bb drotdng dlght, 

And drowsy dnkUngi loll the dbtam folds 

Sare that from yonder Iry mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complnlo 
Of tnch as, wandermg n^r her secret bower 
Molest her andent solitary rtigD. 

Beneath those mgged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
^Vhele heares the tnrf in many a mooldermg heap, 
Each in hb narrow cell for erer laid, 

The mde forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breeiy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-boflt shed, 
The cockb shrill or the echoing bom, 

Ho more shall rouse them htn thdr lowly beiL 

For them no more the blailng hearth shall bum, 

Or busy hoosewife ply her erenlng care 
No children nm to Ibp their sire's return. 

Or climb Ui knees the envied kiss to share. 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke , 

How jocund did they drive their team afield 1 
How bowed the woods beneath their slurdj stroke 1 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry', the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour 
The paths of glory lead but to the gTa\e. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted %ault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can stoned um or animated bust 
Back to Its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 

\ And waste its sweetness on the desert air 

\ 

1 
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Some rOljLea Hampden, that, with datmtless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mate (nglorloos MDton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his coimtiys blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and mlo to despise, 

To scatter plenty a smiling land, 

And read tbeir history In a nations eyes, 

Their lot forbade nor drciunscribed alone 
Their growing Tlrtoei, bat their crimes ’fconfined t 
Forbade to wade thny tlaaghter to a throne. 

And shot the gates of mercy on mankind, 

The straggling pangs of consdoos troth to bide, 

To qaench the bloshes of iogenaoos sha.Tna, 

Or heap the shrine of loxnry and pride 
With Incense kindled at the Uose^ flame. 

Far &om the madding crowd's Ignoble stnfe, 

Their sober wishes ncrer learned to stray j 
Along the cool seqaestered rale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenoor of their way 

Yet erki these bones from Insoh to protect 
Some frail memorial stQl erected nigb, 

With oncooth thymes and shapeless scnlptore decked, 
Implores the passing tribote of a rgh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the mtlettered Mase, 
The place of fame and elegy sopply: 

And many a holy text aroond she strews, 

That teach the msdc moralist to dia 

For who, to domb forgetfalneis a prey 
Thu pleasing anxious being e^ resigned, 

Left the warm of the cheerful day 

Not cast one longing lingering look behind? 
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On some fond breast the parting soul relics, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires , 

E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes li\c their wonted fires 

For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonoured dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless talc relate , 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

‘Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn- 

‘There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by 

‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would ro\ e ; 

Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed m hopeless love. 

‘One mom I missed him on the customed hill. 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came , nor yet beside the nil. 

Nor up the la\vn, nor at the wood was he 

‘The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne — 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn ’ 

The Epitaph. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown 

Fair science frowned not on his humble birth, 

And m'elancholy marked him for her own- 


\ 
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L)u^ wu ha bcKmty, and his tool lincere, 

Hearen did a re com p en se as lai^y send t 
He gare to mbery (all he had) a tear 

He gained from heaven Otwas all he wished) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disdose, 

Or draw his fralldca from their dread abode, 

(There they alike In trembling hope repose,} 

The bosom of hit Father and his 


Sowwrr oif the death or Mr. Richard West. 

In Tara to me the tmOlng mornings thine, 

And reddcotog Phcebos lifts hU golden fire 
Tbe birds in vain their amorous descant join 
Or cheerful fields restnne thdi green attire 
These airs, alas I for other notes repine t 
A dlfiensot object do these eyes reqolre 
My lonely angnith melts no heart but mine t 
And in my breast the Imperfect joys expira 
Yet mnmtng smiles tbe btisy race to cheer 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men r 
The fields to aH tbeir wonted tribute bear 

To warm their little lores the birds complain : 

I frmtless mourn to him that cannot bear 
And weep the more, because I weep In vain. 


SmcH or HIS owH Character. 

Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to impor tun e | 

He bad not the method of makmg a fortune 

Could lore, and could If so was thought somewhat odd | 

No very great wit, he bonevcd m a God : 

A post or a pension he did not desire, 

But left church and to Townshend and Sqolia 
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IMVROMPTU, ON LORD IIOITAND’'; SI AT AT KlNCSGATE. 

Old, nnd 'ibnndoncd b> cicli \ctnl friend, 

Here Ilolhnd fomicd the pious resolution 

To smuggle a fc\\ >c'irs, and stri%c to mend 
A broken character and constiluiion 

On this congenial &pot he fivcd his choice , 

Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring sand; 

Here sea-gulls scream, and cormorants rejoice, 

And manners, though shipw reeled, dread to land 

Here reign the blustering Xorth and blighting East, 

No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing , 

Yet Nature could not furnish out the feast, 

Art he invokes new horrors still to bring 

Here mouldering fanes and battlements ansc, 

Turrets and arches nodding to their fall, 

Unpeopled monast’rics delude our c>cs, 

And mimic desolation covers all 

‘Ah’’ said the sighing peer, ‘had Bute been true, 

Nor Mungo’s, Rigby’s, Bradshaw’s fnendship vain, 

Far better scenes than these had blest our anew, 

And realized the beauties which we feign 

‘Purged by the sword, and purified by fire, 

Then had we seen proud London’s hated walls. 

Owls would have hooted in Sl Peter’s choir, 

And foxes stunk and littered in St Paul’s,’ 


WILLIAM WHITEHEAD 


[Bou at CimbrUcc Id 1715 edecitnl at Wbf&esln tad at Oaxv HaTI, 
CambrUce. lUa poena vrir collected ia 1714, aod a^ain la 1774. He 
bccasK Poet Lanieate bi 1758, and died In 17S5, in Londoo ] 

^VnIUm Whitehead, who most not be coofued whh hit derer 
and dttrepuUble nnmcanVe, Paul Whitehead, the poet of the 
of hledmenham, aacceeded Obber b the laoreateahip when 
Grajr dechned that doobtibl honour He was the perpetoal butt 
of the tatlre of Choiehni, who, ta Campbell aa>-», completely 
knied hla poetical character Indeed hU poetry 11 for the most 
part tame and eonrentlonal cnoogh yet here and there he 
emergea from the ruck of Georgian poetniters and becomes 
notkeahle. VerUly a TeU for ilttrrud Ptofio which U too 
long for qootadon, Is an excellent story m rene — with a moral, 
of course, as a emit should hare — told In a light and flowing style 
not unworthy of Gsy Tk* Enthusiast an Ods is here giren, 
beesnse of the sdmuahle way b which it epltomlxea the debate 
—it b s perennial debate, but the eighteenth century look one side 
and we take the other — between Nature and Society 

O hards, that csS to beak sod gio. 

Ye Ud me c° ^ Nstnra to he healed i 
And lol a purer fount b here rerealed, 

Uj Udy-natuie dwells In hearts of mait 

—when the modern poet write* te this way wo note hhn as 
hrealdng the poetical conceit of our age. But the doctrine Is 
one which the poets of Pope^ century were for erer enfordng | 
eren Cowper anthbcals to Pope as be was, enforced It | and this 
Ettle ode of WhiteheaiPs is so happy a renderbg of their argument 
that h is worthy of bebg rescaed from the oblivion jrblch has 
ahnost orerwhelmcd its aulhot. 


Tou m. 


EDiToa. 
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Art thou not man, and dar’st thou find 
A bliss which leans not to mankind? 

Presumptuous thought and vain 1 
Each bliss unshared is uncnjoyed, 

Each power is weak unless employed 
Some social good to gam 

Shall light and shade, and warmth and air. 
With those exalted joys compare 
Which active virtue feels, 

WTien on she drags, as lawful prize. 
Contempt and indolence, and vice, 

At her tnumphant wheels? 

As rest to labour still succeeds. 

To man, whilst virtue’s glorious deeds 
Employ his toilsome day. 

This fair vanety of things 

Are merely life’s refreshing springs, 

To soothe him on his way 

Enthusiast go, unstring thy lyre, 

In vain thou sing’st if none admire, 

How sweet soe’er the strain 
And IS not thy o’erflowing mind, 

Unless thou mlxest with thy kind, 
Benevolent in vain ? 

Enthusiast go, try every sense, 

If not thy bliss, thy excellence. 

Thou yet hast learned to scan ; 

At least thy wants, thy weakness know, 
And see them all uniting show 
That man was made for man ’ 
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Norcmber 9U1, 1711 ; ttocQcd mcdldnett Edlntrerch and LcTdot; 
pncdjed as a pbjiklaii at NorthamptoD ( itcdstd from his Mead Jeremiah 
DpoD an annoal aQowaace of /300 1 rcmortd to Lcedoc. J 748 1 appointed 
oce of the Physicians to the Q ct ea w i o tt rmrlons tracts and 

lectarcSj died Jnae syd, 1770. 71s PiMsam ^ was pohllshed 
lo Jancary 1744] Oda em S^ttral 1745. The onCnlshed recast of 

71/ Pf/anra ImagitaMm appeared after Aheodde s death la his Po/au, 

>n»-] 


Reason clad ta itrales 
or hannooj selected minds to inspire. 

These vords, from one of Akeaslde*s Ode*, de£se his own poetry 
or at leiit what be dedred It to be. He wa* a witneas for high 
aims in mae j for the Ideal, as some call h ) for the onion of 
hnagmxtlaa and reason. Th^ wns In Alcenside^ time much doU 
brotahty of Unn^ much gross tlme-seniog. He, the Newcaitle 
bntdiei^ son, held hU hesd aloft when others reeled and ipohe 
thick, he oflered Iibatloni to the memory of anoent la^ or 
patTKits, and hitooed hymns to Vbtoe and Honoor And to inspire a 
lifo^oDg friendship, such as that of Dyson, to whom he owed his 
weQ^ieing his letsnre and hU ease of mind, bnplie* the presence 
in hlf character of some soQd worth, some genmne deration. HU 
Terse U In keeping with lus Ufa Mach rerie was manalactnred In 
ha day cm trivial occasions of pasihig Intereit some of this was 
the more piqoant for its rest of Indecency Mach metrical satire 
was written it was not long since the Ditnaad had stung the dol 
Urds not to death but to more zealous moods of and 

soon r>ii nH ini was to show how lo rougher style to bdabour 
antagonists with the knotty cudgel. Akenside wrote ode* which 
may be be always contnved to add dignity to 

hU poem by ghrlng it something of a general character. If erer be 
bec^e a satirist, it was in the solemn manner of one deroted be- 
fore ill else to principles. It was his choice to be at once poet and 
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philosophic teacher, or, as he would perhaps have liked to be called, 
oari and sage. In the preceding age poetry and philosophy had 
stood apart , Dryden aimed at pleasure, Locke at truth But now 
under happy Hanoverian freedom, poetry might dare to expatiate 
over all the great affairs of the world and of human life , it might 
approach philosophy and embrace it, and from such an union surely 
the highest offspring of the spirit of man must anse N or, Akenside 
would say, was philosophy now the tentative and uninspinng 
research of the Essay on Human Understanding Locke’s pupil 
Shaftesbury, a man of aspiring moral temper and elegant culture, 
who had drunk deep at the well-heads of truth in ancient Greece, 
was the newer master, both in politics and philosophy the Gothic 
darkness and tyranny had disappeared A happier penod had 
dawned of liberty and light, of Plato and the Characteristics, of 
enthusiasm and taste, of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 

Honour is due to Akenside for his homage to the mind and to 
things of the mind. And it would be unjust to say that his enthu- 
siasm was not sincere Since, however, he lived as poet so much 
among ideas, since apart from these ideas his poetry ceases to 
exist, one cannot but ask. Were his ideas true? Were they the 
best iQeas? Do they still survive? And again. Did Akenside 
present nis ideas in the best way, m a way at once philoso- 
phical and poetic? Did he indeed effect the union of reason and 
imagination ? 

It must be answered that Akenside’s theory as a whole will not 
bear investigation, that some of his ideas are commonplace, some 
fantastic. His psychology is that of Addison’s essays on the 
Imagination , his morals and metaphysics are those of Shaftesbury 
Akenside was infenor to Addison, not perhaps in power of analysis, 
but m delicacy of perception, in pliancy of feeling, in good sense. 
He was infenor to Shaftesbury in the quality of his moral enthu- 
siasm. Shaftesbury’s fine illumination comes to us reflected from 
a surface somewhat hard and cold , it is enthusiasm still, but it is 
enthusiasm which cannot subsist without rhetonc. For Akenside’s 
moral elevation was self-conscious, a dignity of attitude assumed 
deliberately, a constructed elevation His manner, we are told, 
was stiff ana pompous , he was too oracular, and took a jest very ill 
He was deficient on the side of common human sympathy, he 
lacked geniality He felt himself to be a ‘ supenor person,’ and he 
w as so in fact , but he had the kind of supenor fatuousness that 
such persons are readily betrayed into His tone is too high- 
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patched h)S ideas are too mach hi the air they do not nooHsb 
themselres in the common heart, in the common life of man. StHl 
Ahennde really liTls op his head and tries to breathe em pyr eal 
^es. And if the doctrines of amiable deism, the optimist's riew 
of life, final canses, the tmlty of j^oodness, tmth and beanty hardly 
seem to os to solre the riddles of the world, such solotions had 
certainly an attraction for some of the finest minds of the first half 
of the eighteenth cent n ry 

'The atnhor's aim, Akenside says In introdocinghlt chief poem, 
was not so mnch to jire formal precepts, or enter into the way 
of direct argumentadon, as, by exhibiting the most engaging pros- 
pects of nature, to enlarge and harmonise the Imagmadon. A 
noble aim — but Akenslde's theory and his descriptions somehow 
do not beip each other as they ought. It u possible to set forth 
abstract truth whb so much dearness and soch exquliiteness of 
form, that its light may charm the eye as Tanous colour charms. 
Truth igab, hi a mmd like Plato's, may Incarnate itself in a myth 
of the Imaghition, InTolontartly and almost mentably Then the 
body tiKl the tool of truth are Indeed one hriog brtaibhg organ 
ism. But Akenside sets forth bis truth In a series of iUostnuiom 
the doctnse it a peg on which be bangs a picture, and after you 
hare admired, he cermes forward to tell you that the picture is less 
Interesting than the peg The khd of troth which Akenside 
presents almost mrhes the expositor to a fngld style. A theory of 
beauty and iKit beanty Itaelf, save as an niustration pbinses 
aboot the sublime, a defioluon of moral loveliness ■ — It were easier 
to write poetically about sines and cosines. No treatise on the 
Attributes has ever won a lover for God. 

Akenslde's rerse has been described as Uborious in reality h 
swims on only too gatlanUy Its periods are rhetorical, hlce those 
of a lecturer with full command of his subject and consaoos of 
sopenonty to his hearers. He does not brood, or meditate, or en 
quire he ei po un da. Hence his frequent interrogative, his address 
to the reader his lol and his b^oldl It is not verse which 
delays, or coils upon itself ULe a stream in some rocky chalice 
when happy and loving most its own beauty Akenslde's verse is 
the verse of rhetorical exposition. 

His odes have been rated below their true worth. They are not 
tyncs in the sense that Shelley's Skjlmrk is lyncal they are not 
melodious cries. But they have dignity of sendment, and that not 
(dgned ] they p r eMii t lofty thoughts in language of animated 
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seriousness and in ell-measured verse. The Hymn io ihe Naiads 
has delighted so many cultured readers that the high rank generally 
assigned to it among Akensidc’s poems must be maintained , but 
it has the faults of its author’s longer work Nothing that he has 
written is in style so pure and strong as the Inscriptions Their 
narrow limits did not give time for the rise of rhetoncal excitement 
They have, as is fitting, a marmoreal punty and permanence. 

The recast of The Pleasures of Imagination does not gam on the 
original poem Fine audacities of expression are struck away, 
the philosophical analysis becomes more minute and laboured. 
And if we are spared the incredible allegory of Euphrosyne and 
Nemesis, and the dreary sprighthness of the theory of ndicule, 
there are added passages which make amends to the injured God- 
dess of Dulness 


Edward Dowden 
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FKOU *THI PLEAStntES OF lUAOIKATlOK. 

Saf wbj wiu man to embestly railed 
Amid the rast Creadon ? why ordalDed 
Through life and death to dart hlj plerdng eye, 

Whh thoughts beyond tho limits of lus frame, 

Dot that the Omnipotent might send him forth. 

In tight of mortal aiKl unmortal poven 
As on a bouitdlcss theatre, to nro 
The great career of josdee i to wait 
His genOTus aim to all diviner deeds } 

To chase each partial purpose from his breast } 

And through the mists of passion and of s ens e, 

And through the tossing tide of chance and pain. 

To hold his course onfaltering, while the voice 
Of Truth and Vbtue, op the steep ascent 
Of Katcre, calls him to hU high revaid,— 

The applauding amfle of Heaven ? Ebe wherefore bums 

In mortal bosoms this tmqaexiched hope 

That breathes from day to day auhUmer things. 

And mocks possession ? wherefore darts the mind 
With such resiftless ardour to embrace 
Ma^esde forms, hnpadeut to be fm j 
Spuming the grots control of wilful might t 
Proud of the strong contendon of her toQs | 

Proud to bo daring? Who but rather tnma 
To heaven'i broad fire his unconstrained view 
Than to the gUmmenng of a waxen flame? 

Who that from Alpine heights his labouring eye 

Shoots round the wide boruon, to surrey 

NQus or Ganges rollnig his bright ware 

Through mountains, through empires black with shade, 

And condnents of sand, wQl turn his gixe 

To mark the windhtgi of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet? The high-born soul 

Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
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Beneath its native quarry Tired of earth, 

And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Tlirough fields of air , pursues the flying storm ; 
Rides on the volhed lightning through the heavens , 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long track of day Then high she soarj 
The blue profound, and hovering round the sun. 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 
Of light, beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to absohe 
The fated rounds of time. Thence, far effused 
She darts her swiftness up the long career 
Of devious comets, through its burning signs. 
Exulting, measures the perennial wheel 
Of Nature, and looks back on all the stars. 

Whose blended light as with a milky zone 
Invests the orient Now amazed she views 
The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold, 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode , 

And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 
Has travelled the profound six thousand years, 

Nor yet amves in sight of mortal things 
Even on the bamers of the world untired 
She meditates the eternal depth below , 

Till, half recoiling, down the headlong steep 
She plunges , soon o’erwhelmed and swallowed up 
In that immense of being There her hopes 
Rest at the fated goal For, from the birth 
Of mortal man, the sovran Maker said, 

That not m humble nor m bnef delight, 

Not m the fading echoes of renown. 

Power’s purple robes, nor Pleasure’s flowery lap. 

The soul should find enjoyment , but, from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good. 

Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length should disappear, 

And infinite perfection close the scene. 
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On the ^\INTE* Solstice, 174a 

L 

The raJIint rafer of the year 
At len^h his wintry goal atules 
Soon to rercne the long career 
And northward bend hb steady reins. 

Now piercing half PotosT* height. 

Prone rash the 6 ery floods of tight, 
Kipenlng the moontaln's sllTer stores, 
^MlIle In some caTcm*i horrid shade, 

The panting Indian hides hit head. 

And oft the approach of ere implores. 

IL 

Bat to, on thb deserted coast 

How pale the son 1 bow thick the air I 

Masting hU storms, a sordid host, 

Lo, Winter desolates the year 
The fields resign their latest bloom t 
No more the brecies waft perfume. 

No more the streams In mask roll t 
Bot snows fall dark or rains rcsoond 7 
And, while great Nature motmis around, 
Her griefs Infect the human soul 

IIL 

Hence the load city*s bosy throngs 
Urge the warm bowl and splendid fire } 
Harmonkms dances, festlTe songs, 

Agahut the tpitefbl bearen conspire, 
hicantime, perhaps with tender fears. 
Some vilUge-dame the curfew hears, 

While roend the hearth her children playi 
At mom their father went abroad 
The moon Is sank, and deep the road } 
She sighs, and wonders at bis stay 
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IV 

But thou, my lyre, awake, anse. 

And hail the sun’s returning force , 

Even now he climbs the northern skies, 

And health and hope attend his course. 

Then louder howl the aenal waste, 

Be earth with keener cold embraced. 

Yet gentle hours advance their wing , 

And Fancy, mocking Winter’s might, 

With flowers, and dews, and streaming light, 
Already decks the new-born spnng 

V 

0 fountain of the golden day * 

Could mortal vows promote thy speed, 

How soon before thy vernal ray 
Should each unkindly damp recede ' 

How soon each hovenng tempest fly, 

Whose stores for mischief arm the sky, 
Prompt on our heads to burst amain , 

To rend the forest from the steep, 

Or, thundenng o’er the Baltic deep. 

To whelm the merchant’s hopes of gam 3 

VI 

But let not man’s unequal views 
Presume o’er Nature and her laws , 

’Tis his with grateful joy to use 
The indulgence of the sovran Cause , 

Secure that health and beauty spnngs 
Through this majestic flame of things. 
Beyond what he can reach to know, 

And that Heaven’s all-sub dumg will, 

With good, the progeny of ill, 

Attempereth every state below. 

VII 

How pleasing wears the wintry night, 

Spent with the old illustnoiis dead 1 
While by the taper’s trembling light 

1 seem those awfiil scenes to tread 
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Where chlefi or leglsUtor* Ue, 

Whole tnumphi more bcifore my e>‘e, 

Id arms and antique pomp arrayed ; 

^Vluk now I taste the Ionian soog 
Now bend to Plato^ godUhc lon^e 
Resounding thtoogh the oUte shade. 

VlJl. 

Rot should some cheerful, equal friend, 

Bid leare the stadloos page a while, 

Let mirth on wisdom then attend, 

And sodal ease on learned toll ; 

Then while, at love’s oncaieful shnae, 

Each dictates to the god of wine 
Her name whom all his hopes obey 
What fiatteriog dreams each bosom warm. 
While absence, heightening e v er y charm, 
Invoices the slow rctomlng hlay 1 

tx 

htay thou delight of heaven and earth, 
When win thy genial star tmse? 

The auspicious room, which gi ves thee olrth, 
Shall bring Eudora to my eyes. 

Within her syivao haunt behold, 

As in the happy garden old. 

She mores like that primeral fair 
Thither ye sHver'.soonding lyres. 

Ye tender cmBes, ye chaste desires, 

Fond hope and mutual faith, repair. 

X. 

And if belleviog love can read 
His better omens In her eye, 

Then shall my fears, O rturrolng maid, 

And every p«ln of absence die 
Then shall my joennd harp, attuned 
To thy true ear with sweeter sound 
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Pursue the free Horatian song , 

Old Tyne shall listen to my tale, 
And echo down the bordering vale, 
The liquid melody prolong 


For A Grotto 

To me, whom in their lays the shepherds call 
Actsea, daughter of the neighbounng stream, 

This cave belongs The fig-tree and the vine, 
Which o’er the rocky entrance downward shoot, 
Were placed by Glycon He with cowslips pale, 
Pnmrose and purple lychnis, decked the green 
Before my threshold, and my shelving walls 
With honeysuckle cohered. Here, at noon. 

Lulled by the murmur of my rising fount, 

I slumber here my clustering fruits I tend, 

Or from the humid flowers at break of day 
Fresh garlands weave, and chase from all my bounds 
Each thing impure or noxious Enter in, 

O Stranger, undismayed. Nor bat nor toad 
Here lurks , and, if thy breast of blameless thoughts 
Approve thee, not unwelcome shalt thou tread 
My quiet mansion chiefly if thy name 
Wise Pallas and the immortal Muses own. 
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[CooToran SxuiT vu borm *t Sblpboomt b Kent oe April 1 1 173a- 
Ht vu edooiled it thubua School lad it rcnlvoLe HilC Cunbridfc. 
bt comln g 1 Fellow b 1 45. la 1753 be muried lod ome to Utc b 
Loodoct. where hli cirelai ^biti Moe broeebt him bto (piM dUB caMei - 
He wu for wmt tioM oirt of bb mbd, od h wu daring bis caoratemest, 
b la toteml of nnlt^ tbit tbi Somg le £br«d vis written, la 1770 
te dowd 1 lUe h whl^ be bid koowa lU fonas of dbappobtment ind 
ubippbesL Hts poems were 6>vt coUceted b 175^. lad 1 poftbnmoos 
e£tloo b two eebtoei wis poblUhed b 1 91 The So*t tc DevU ip' 
peired b 1 Kpmu qurto b 1 76^ and wis rrpoUisbed b 1 S 1 9 17 the Rer 
FCHirrej] 

The pojthamoti* Editor of SnurtHi poems mates an apoloCT for 
the entire exdusioti of (he Sanfia i^tmafand some other pieces cm 
the g ro un d that thej were written after the anihoris conSnementt 
and bear for the most part roeUncholy proofs of the recent 
estrangement of hU mind. Soch poems however he adds, hare 
been selected from hb pamphlets and Inserted in the present work 
as were likely to be acceptable to the reader Tbe volunes so 
introduced contain a coriou asscmbbge of epdte worthless verses i 
Seaton tan prixe-poems, epigrams, birthday addresses, Imitations of 
PopK and Gay and atl ^e that might be expected from a bdie 
and nninspired versifier of that date. Two generations ago Smarts 
name was fimniir to tchoolboyt from his translation of Horace 
into prose ; a work about as worthy of immortality as were hb 
Imhatire verses. It b only in onr enm day that attention has been 
recalled to the single poem by which he deserves to be not only 
remembered, bat remembered as a poet who for one short moment 
reached a height to which the prosaic muse of his epoch was wholly 
onaccQstomed. There is nothing like the to David In the 
eighteenth century there is nothinc oat of which It might teem 
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to have been de\ eloped It is true that ^\lth great appearance of 
symmetry it is ill-arranged and out of proportion , its hundred 
stanzas weary the reader with their repetitions and with their 
epithets piled up on a too obvious system But in spite of this 
touch of pedantry, it is the work of a poet , of a man so possessed 
w’lth the beauty and fervour of the Psalms and with the high 
romance of the psalmist’s life that in the da>s of his madness the 
character of David has become a ‘fixed idea’ with him, to be em- 
bodied m words and dressed in the magic robe of verse when the 
dark hour has gone b> There are few episodes in our literary 
history more interesting than this of the wretched bookseller’s 
hack, with his mind thrown off its balance by drink and poverty, 
nsing at the instant of his deepest distress to a pitch of poetic 
performance unimagined by himself at all other times, unimagined 
by all but one or two of his contemporaries, and so little appreciated 
by the public that when an edition of his wntings v/ds called for 
It was sent into the world with this masterpiece omitted. 

Editor. 
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A SOKO TO DATia 


O Tboti tKit rit**! apoi. 2 throne, 

With hup of high majestk tone, 

To prabe the King of king* ] 

And Toice of heaTpn-otcending iwtC, 
Which, while it* d e ep er note* excel, 
dear a* a claHoa rings t 

To bless each ralley gnrre and coast 
And chann the cherub* to the post 
Of gratlmde In thnmga 
To keep the day* on Zion’s mount, 

And send the year to bU eccoont 
Whh dances and with song* 

0 terraDt of Cod'* holiest charge, 

The minister of praise at large. 

Which thoa maybt now recdre t 
From thy blest mansion bail and hear 
From topmost eminence appear 
To this the wreath I wcare. 

Great, raSant, pfoos, good, and dean, 
Snblhne, coatempUiire, serene, 

Strong constant, pleasant, wise! 
Blight efflaeoce of exceeding grace 
Best 1 — the swiftness and the race. 

The peril, and the piixel 

Great — from the lustre of his crown, 
From SamncFs bom and God's renown, 
Which Is the peopled voice ( 

For all the host, from rear to van, 
Applaaded and embraced the man — 
The man of God's own choice. 

A a 


TOL. m. 
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Valiant — the word and up he rose — 

The fight — he triumphed o’er his foes, 

Whom God’s just laws abhor , 

And armed m gallant faith he took 
Against the boaster, from the brook, 

The weapons of the war 

Pious — magnificent and grand , 

’Twas he the famous temple planned 
(The seraph m his soul) , 

Foremost to give his Lord his dues. 

Foremost to bless the welcome news. 

And foremost to condole. 

Good — from Jehudah’s genuine vein, 

From God’s best nature good in grain, 

His aspect and his heart , 

To pity, to forgive, to save , 

Witness Engedi’s conscious cave. 

And Shimei’S blunted dart 

Clean — if perpetual prayer be pure. 

And love, which could itself mure 
To fasting and to fear — 

Clean in his gestures, hands, and feet, 

To smite the lyre, the dance complete, 

To play the sword and spear 

Sublime — invention ever young. 

Of vast conception, towenng tongue 
To God th’ eternal theme , 

Notes from yon exaltations caught, 

Unnvalled royalty of thought 
O’er meaner strains supreme. 

Contemplative — on God to fix 
His musmgs, and above the six 
The sabbath-day he blest , 

’Twas then his thoughts self-conquest pruned, 
And heavenly melancholy tuned, 

To bless and bear the rest 
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Serene — to vrw the seeds of peace, 
Remembenng when ha watched the fleece. 

How sweetly ludnMi purled — 

To further knowledge, aHence rice, 

And plant perpetoal paradise 

When had calmed the world. 

Strong — In the Lord, who coold defy 
Rafanj and all hit powers that lie 
In sempiternal night t 
And hen, and horror and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear 
To his nndaimted might. 

Constant — to love to God the tmth. 

Age, manhood. Infancy and youth — 

To Jonathan his fiirad 
Constant, beyond the verge of death. 

And ZTha and Mepldbosbeth 
His endless fame attend. 

Pleasant — and varloos as the year 
Man, tool, and angd, without peer, 

Pnest, champion, sage, and boy) 

In ortaour or in ephod dad, 

His pomp, hli piety was glad } 

Majestic was his Joy 

Who— In recov er y from his fall, 

Whence rose his eminence o*er all. 

Of an the most reviled ; 

Tho hght of Israel In his ways, 

Who are hh pr e ce pta, prayer and praise 
And counsel to bis child 

Hh mnse, bright angel of hh verse. 

Gives hahri for iH the thorns that pleK^ 
For an the pangs tht rage ; 

Blest light, ftHl gaining on the gloom, 

The more than Mlchal of his bloom, 

TV Abhhag of hh a^ 

A a 3 
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He sung of God — the mighty source 
Of all things — the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends , 

From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All penod, power and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 

Angels — their ministry and meed, 

Which to and fro with blessings speed. 

Or with their citterns wait , 

Where Michael with his millions bows, 
Where dwells the seraph and his spouse, 
The cherub and her mate 

Of man — the semblance and effect 
Of God and Love — the Saint elect 
For infinite applause — 

To rule the land, and bnny broad. 

To be labonous in his laud, 

And heroes in his cause 

The world — the clustering spheres He made, 
rhe glonous light, the soothing shade, 

Dale, champaign, grove and hill , 

The multitudinous abyss. 

Where secrecy remains m bliss. 

And wisdom hides her skill 

Trees, plants, and flowers — of virtuous loot j 
Gem yielding blossom, yielding fruit. 

Choice gums and precious balm , 

Bless ye the nosegay m the vale, 

And with the sweetness of the gale 
Enrich the thankful psalm 

Of fowl — e’en every beak and i\ing 
Which cheer the winter, hail the spring, 
That live m peace or prey , 

They that make music, or that mocit, 

The quail, the brave domestic cock. 

The raven, swan, and lay 
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Of fishes — CT c ry ilte and shape 
Which nattire frames of light escape, 
De^traHog man to than 
The shells are In the wealthy deep. 
The shoals upon the aorface leap, 
And tore the glatidog sun. 


Of beasts — the bcaTer plods hU task, 
While the sleelc tigers roll and basic, 

Kor yet the shades arouse 
Her cave the mining coney scoops t 
\\liere oer the mead the mountain stoops 
The Uds exalt and browse. 


Of gems— thefr rirtoe and thcJr price, 
iVhich hid In earth from man’s dence, 
Their darts of lustre sheathe 
The iasper of the master’s stamp, 

The topas blaung like a lamp 
Among the mines beneath. 


O Darid, highest on the hit 
Of worthies, on God's ways Insist, 

The genoine srord repeat t 
Vah) are the docamenta of men. 

And rain the Sourish of the pen 
That keeps the fool's concelL 

PraUe aboTc all — for praise preraTls 
Heap np the measure, load the scalea. 
And good to goodness add 
The generoos soul her fisvour aids. 

But peerlsh obloquy degrades 
The Lord is great and glad. 
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For adoration all the ranis 
Of angels yield eternal thanks, 

And Da\id in the midst , 

With God’s good poor, which, last and least 
In man’s esteem, thou to thy feast, 

O blessed bridegroom, bidsL 

For adoration seasons change, 

And order, truth, and beauty range. 

Adjust, attract, and fill 
The grass the poljanthus checks, 

And polished porphjrj’ reflects. 

By the descending nlL 

Rich almonds colour to the prime 
For adoration , tcndnls climb. 

And fruit-trees pledge their gems , 

And Ivis* with her gorgeous \est 
Builds for her eggs her cunning nest, 

And bell-flowers bow their stems 

* * * * • 

Sw'eet lb the dew that falls betimes, 

And drops upon the leafy limes , 

Sweet Hermon’s fragrant air 
Sw'eet IS the lily’s silver bell, 

And sweet the wakeful tapers smell 
That watch for early prayer 

Sweet the young nurse with love intense. 
Which smiles o’er sleeping innocence , 

Sweet when the lost amve 
Sweet the musician’s ardour beats, 

While his vague mind’s in quest of sweets. 
The choicest flowers to hive. 


* The humming bird. 
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Sweeter hi all the atrmhiB of lore 
The Unguage of thy turtle dorc 
Paired to thy awelUng chord 
Sweeter whh er er y grace cndocd 
Hie glory of thy grathude 
Respired onto the Lord. 

Strong ii the hone upon hU speed ; 
Strong in punoh tho rapid glede, 
\Vhldh makes at once his game 
Strong the tall ostrich on the groond f 
Strong thro* the turtmleot profound 
Shoots dphlas* to his ^Iny 

Strong Is the lion — Uke a coal 
His eydiaU — Uke a bastion’s mcje 
His chest against the ibca ; 

Strong, the gier-eagle on hia sad. 
Strong against tide th enonnoaa whale 
Emerges u be goea. 

Bat ttroDger stdl. In eiuth and ah’ 

And in the sea, the man of prayer \ 
And &r beneath the tide j 
And in the seat to faith assigned, 
\Vhere ask is hare, where seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide. 


Beauteous the fleet befine the gale t 
Beanteous the moltitadcs In mail. 
Ranked arms and crested heads i 
Beauteous the garden's ombrago mdd. 
Walk, water meditated wild. 

And ad the bloomy beds. 


'•nMldtB. 


The iwecd-flih. 
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Beauteous the moon full on the la^vn , 

And beauteous, when the veil’s withdrawn, 
The virgin to her spouse 
Beauteous the temple decked and filled. 
When to the heaven of heavens they build 
Their heart-directed vows 


Beauteous, yea beauteous more than these, 
The shepherd-king upon his knees 
For his momentous trust , 

With wish of infinite conceit. 

For man, beast, mute, the small and great, 
And prostrate dust to dust 


Precious the bounteous widow’s mite j 
And precious, for extreme delight. 

The largess from the churl 
Precious the ruby’s blushing blaze, 
And alba’s' blest imperial rays. 

And pure cerulean pearl 


Precious the penitential tear , 

And precious is the sigh sincere. 
Acceptable to God 

And precious are the winning flowers. 
In gladsome Israel’s feast of bowers, 
Bound on the hallowed soi 


More precious that diviner part 
Of David, even the Lord’s own heart. 
Great, beautiful, and new , 

In all things where it was intent. 

In all extremes, in each event 
Proof— answering true to true. 


' Rev XXI II (?) 
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Glorioos the ttm In mid career } 

GloHoos th aiaembled firei appear | 
Clorioos the comet i train 
Gkrrions the trumpet and alarm 
Gloriooi th almlsfaty atretched-ont arm t 
Glorious th enraptured main 

GIoHons the northern lights astream j 
Glonous the song when GocTs the theme t 
Glorioas the thuftder^ roar 
Gloricms hosanna from the den t 
Glorroos the catholic amen ; 

Glorioas the martyr's gore t 


Glorioas — more gtoiions Is the crtnvn 
Of Hhn that brought salratioc down, 

67 meekness calTd thy Son 
Tboa at* stnpendoaa mth beliertd, 

And DOW the matchless deed's achieved 
Determined, dared, and done. 


Or that 




WILLIAM FALCONER. 


[Boiu^ nth of February, 1732, lost with the crew of the Aurora, last 
heard of on 27th December, 1769, at the Cape of Good Hope Trt 
Shtpurrecl was published in 1762 ] 


In the Gettilentan's Magazine for December, 1755, appeared 
a versified complaint, On ihe Uncommon Scarcity of Poetry, by 
a Sailor The scarcity still prevailed when seven years later a 
sailor — the same perhaps who had written the complaint — startled 
English readers by his discovery of a new epic theme The Muse, 
as Falconer imagines her, visits him in no olive-grove, or flower^'' 
lawn, but in a glimmenng cavern beside the sea , his lyre is 
tuned to 

‘The long surge tlmt foams through jonder cave, 

Whose vaults remurmur to the roaring wave’ 

There was largeness, and freedom and force m the subject he 
had chosen , and what is best in his treatment of it was learnt 
direct from the waves and winds No one before Falconer had 
conceived or told in English poetry the long and passionate 
combat between the sea, roused to fury, and its slight but dex- 
terous nval, with the varying fortunes of the stnfe. He had 
himself, like his Anon, been wrecked near Cape Colonna, on the 
coast of Greece , like Anon, he was one of three who reached the 
shore and lived. For the matenal of his bnef epic he needed but 
to revive in his imagination the sights, the sounds, the fears, the 
hopes, the efforts of five days the most eventful and the most vivid 
of his life. The Shipwreck is not a descnptive poem , it is a poem 
of action , each buffet of the sea, each swift turning of the wheel 
is a portion of the attack or the defence , and as the catastrophe 
draws near, as the ship scuds past Falconera, as the hills of Greece 
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rHe to T>ew ts tlie pitiless cTlfb of Sl Geor^ grow clear aM tlie 
soond of the breakers b beard, tbe action of the poem Increases b 
swlAness and btensity 

Falconer was a skHrol seaTpan } onbappllf be was not a great 
poet Tbe rtalHf, tbe tmity tbe largeness of his theme lend bhn 
s n ppor t and be Is a faithful and energetic narrator Bat tbe 
spirits of tempest and of night needed for tbeb Interpreter one of 
s if opg er and sobtler speech than Falconer Nor was It possible to 
render bto orderly couplets after Pope the vast cadences, the 
difficult phrases of occaiu The poet's diction 1i the artlEdol 
dietkm of dghteenlb-centuiy sene, handled with none of that 
exquisite art shown by some cultured writers of the time. And 
bto tbe midst of the commonplace poetic rocabulary bounces 
suddenly a rattling row of nautical terms suitable only for the 
hltrmt Didwiwy Phcebtis and Clio most lend a band to brail 
up tbe mlzen, or belay the toppmg-fift. 

The persona — Albert prudent and bold, the rough Rodmond, the 
tender Arlon-^am drawn In dmple oathnes. Some part of the 
love-story of Palemon, says Campbell, Is mtber nrablsb* But 
Falconer^ loveneoumeat Is as gcuume as any other part of tbe 
feefiag of his poem t and a adlor writing on gentle themes 
becomes perhaps naturiDy a twain. The seal of ^ellty was set 
BpOQ Falconer^ sea-poem by deatb^^n unkmown death b some 
anknown sea. 


Edvard Dovden 
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From ‘The Shipwreck,’ Canto III 

In vam the cords and axes were prepared, 

For every wave now smites the quivenng yard , 

High o’er the ship they throw a dreadful shade, 
Then on her burst in temble cascade , 

Across the foundered deck o’er\vhelming roar. 

And foaming, swelling, bound upon the shore. 

Swift up the mountain billow now she flies, 

Her shattered top half buned in the skies , 

Borne o’er a latent reef the hull impends. 

Then thundenng on the marble crag descends 
Her ponderous bulk the dire concussion feels, 

And o’er upheaving surges wounded reels — 

Again she plunges ' hark ! a second shock 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock — 

Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, 

The fated victims shuddenng cast their eyes 
In wild despair , while yet another stroke 
With strong convulsion rends the solid oak 
Ah Heaven ! — behold her crashing nbs divide 
She loosens, parts, and spreads in rum o’er the tide. 

Oh, were it mine with sacred Maro’s art 
To wake to sympathy the feeling heart, 

Like him, the smooth and mournful verse to dress 
In all the pomp of exquisite distress , 

Then, too severely taught by cruel fate. 

To share m all the penis I relate. 

Then might I with unrivalled strains deplore 
The impervious horrors of a leeward shore. 

As o’er the surf the bending mam-mast hung. 

Still on the ngging thirty seamen clung 
Some on a broken crag were struggling cast. 

And there by oozy tangles grappled fast , 
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Awhile they bore Ihe overwhelming WUow* r*ge, 
Unequal combat with ihdr fate to w»„e { 

TtU *D benumbed, and feeble, they forcto 
Thdr sQppery hold and link to ihado below 
Some, from the mala yard arm Impetuous thrown 
On marble ridges, die without a groan 
Three with Talemon on their skQl depend. 

And from the wreck on oars and rafu descend ; 
Now on the mountain ware on high they ride, 
Theft downward plunge beneath the hjTolring tide j 
Tin one, who seems In agony to slnrc, 

The whirling breakers heave on shore alive 
The rest a speedier end of ar^gulth knew 
And prcsied the stony beach — a Urdess crew 1 
Next, 0 nnhappy chief! tbe eternal doom 
Q( Heaven decreed thee to the briny lombt 
^Vhat scene* of misery torment iby view 1 
What palnfol struggles of thy dying crew! 

Tby perished hopes aQ buri^ In the flood 
0 ertpread with corses I red with human blood ! 

So pierced vkh anguish hoary Priam gared, 

Wlien Troy^ Imperial domes In ruin Wared j 
While be, s e verest sorrow doomed to feel, 

Expired beneath the tlaor^ murdering steel— 

Thus with bis helpless partners to the last, 

Sad refuge 1 Albert grasps the floating mast 
His soul could yet sustain ihls« mortal blow 
Dot droops, alas I beneath superior woe \ 

For now strong nature's sympathetic gh«tn 
Togs at his ymtniing heart vrith powerful strain i 
HU faithful wife, for ever doomed to mourn 
For Mm, alas I who rtever shall return 
To black adverslty^s approach exposed, 

WUh want, and hardships unforeseen, enclosed 
HU krrely daughter left without a friend 
Her Innocence to soccoor and defend, 

By yoxtth and indigence set forth a prey 
To lawless guilt, that flatters to betray— 
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While these reflections rack his feeling mind, 
Rodmond, who hung beside, his grasp resigned , 
And, as the tumbling ^\aters o’er him rolled. 

His outstretched arms the master’s legs enfold 
Sad Albert feels their dissolution near. 

And strives in vain his fettered limbs to clear, 

For death bids every clenching joint adhere 
All faint, to Heaven he throws his djing c>es, 

And, * Oh protect my wife and child!’ he cnes— 
The gushing streams roll back the unfinished sound, 
He gasps ! and sinks amid the vast profound 

Five only left of all the shipwrecked throng 
Yet nde the mast which shoreward dnves along ; 
With these Anon still his hold secures. 

And all assaults of hostile waves endures 
O’er the dire prospect as for life he stnves, 

He looks if poor Palemon yet survives — 

‘Ah wherefore, trusting to unequal art, 

Didst thou, incautious I from the wreck departs 
Alas ' these rocks all human skill defy , 

Who stnkes them once, beyond relief must die 
And now sore wounded, thou perhaps art tost 
On these, or in some oozy cavern lost ’ 

Thus thought Anon, anxious gazing round 
In vain, his eyes no more Palemon found — 

The demons of destruction hover nigh. 

And thick their mortal shafts commissioned fly 
When now a breaking surge, with forceful sway. 
Two, next Anon, furious tears away , 

Hurled on the crags, behold they gasp, they bleed I 
And groaning, cling upon the elusive weed , 

Another billow bursts m boundless roar ' 

Anon sinks ! and memory views no more. 

Ha! total night and horror here preside. 

My stunned ear tingles to the whizzing tide ; 

It IS their funeral knell 1 and gliding near 
Methmks the phantoms of the dead appear! 

But lo 1 emerging from the watery grave 
Again they float incumbent on the wave, 
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Again the dismal prospect opens round,— 

The wreck, the short, the dying and the drowned 1 
And see ! enfeebled by repeated shocks, 

Those two, who scmmble on the adjacent rocks, 
Their pithless hold no longer can retain 
They sink o'erwhelmedl and never rise again. 

Two with Arion yet the mast npbore. 

That now above the ridges reached the shore 
Stin trembling to descend, they downward gue 
\Mih h orr or pale, and torpid with amnie 
The floods recoil I the gnnmd appears below I 
And lifck faint embers now rekindling glow 
Awhile they wait the exhaosted w a r es * re trea t. 

Then clnnb slow up the beach with hands and feet— 
O Heaven 1 delivered by whose sovereign hand 
StlQ on dcftmcUon's brink they shnddering stand, 
Receive the languid Incense they bestow 
That, damp with death, appears not yet to glow 
To Thee each soul the wann oblatlcm pays 
With trefflbUng ardoor of nneqnal praise ) 

In every heart dbmay with wonder strives. 

And hope (be sickened spark of life renvet, 

Her magic powers tbehr exiled health restore, 

TUI horror and despair are felr da mota 




OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


[Born at Pallas, county of Longford, Ireland, on the loth of No\ ember 
1728, died in his chambers in Brick Court London on the 4th of Apnl, 
1774 TTie 7 rnvr//fr was published in December 1 764 , The Destrted Village, 
May 1770 The ballad The Hermit first appeared in The Vicar of Wale- 
field, 1776 The Haunch of Vemton, written about 1771 was first published 
after Its author’s death, 1776, Retaliation, Goldsmith’s last work, was also 
of posthumous publication, 1774] 

The poems of Goldsmith make but a small fragment of his work , 
they are, however, more finely wrought and of a costlier matcnal 
than the rest. ‘I cannot afford to court the draggle-tail Muses,’ 
he said, ‘ they would let me starve ’ And so he turned to the book- 
sellers’ task-work, bestowing on that task-work a grace w hich was 
all his own , and, the drudgery ended, he took his wages and was 
light of heart But poetry belonged to his higher self, to his 
affections, to his imagination Goldsmith could not ha\e written 
The Deserted Village to the order of Griffiths or Newbery , and it 
IS told — nor is the story incredible — that he went back with the 
note for one hundred pounds in his pocket, and insisted that his 
publisher should not ruin himself by paying ‘five shillings a 
couplet’ The rustic maid Poetry whom he loved was not quite 
penniless , still Goldsmith felt that the attachment was imprudent, 
and she was none the less dear to his foolish heart on that account 

• Dear charming n} mph, neglected and decned. 

My shame m crowds, my sohtary pnde. 

Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe. 

That found'st me poor at first, and keep’st me so ’ 

His poems won for Goldsmith friendships and fame, yet he felt 
truly that his was not a poetic age. The keenest intellects and the 
most powerful imaginations of the time found their proper utter- 
ance in prose. The high tragedy of that period is Clarissa , the 
broadest and brightest study of the comddie humaine is Tom 
Jones Johnson in his essays had dignified the minor morals of 
Addison, and breathed into them the spint of a courageous melan- 
choly Burke by breadth of vision and largeness of character was 
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tran»foTtnlng the politlcAl pamphlet from a ihhic of part)* to a thlnf* 
for manhhid. Hume had ihown how the faai of hUiory may be 
wlffllljr diipoied, and their rapccd cdjei imoothcd away until 
a fraceful natratire tmercet ffoni the confatiem. Gibbon wai 
already projecthi}; the line* of hK Koman road ihrooph the ctn 
turte*. It wat the ape of prwe. The poet* ihem«lret had 
tamed cnilo, tnahlnc but nmld eaperimtni* In tcnc the more 
eiquIUte their cuhure the let* wa« ihdr poetic courage. One or 
two Indeed might appear more lobutt, but by a « ctl hmrueled eye 
their force wa* leen to be but totbulence. A* for the rot they 
handed their Tmo around In maaotcrlpt then perhap* contri 
bated them to a poetical mlKcIlanyt hnally collected them In a 
tlay Tolume, or a quarto pamphlet of ample mar^ia 
Goldtmllhf wboie ccniui tiambeted late wat in no borry to be 
a poet and be kmked carefully to maVe *urc of himself and of bi* 
way With a happy inulnct he diicemetl hi* own gift, and it wai 
hUelnoe, amW all hi* wandenoc* and « lih all hU *temlnf; rccUei*- 
nesif to ^ falthfal to that i:tft. Should he apply hi* beraour to 
base tue* and fotlow fa the itep* of CburchiH f G4^d*mJth afTected 
no air* of dlcnhy In ahat I*e wrote, and did not fear that wvrd of 
r e pr oa eh la hit day W but bl* contle heart, bl* kindly witdom, 
made it Impotilble for blm to follow Chorcblll. He did not covet 
the reputation of a Hterary bully hi* was no loud eontesUoua 
voice I if be hated anythme, he bated the rage of party tplrit 
But might he not accept Gray as a maMer 7 Goldsmith ha* left on 
record hi* estimate of Cray and the words eapress a quallCied 
enifauilism, a certain official admiration a* critic. But in irotb, to 
please him poetry ahcrald address the heart, and he felt cold 
toward* the fastidious flight* of TA 4 Pard and Tie /’/vfrrrr cf 
Paetfjr H« rcnlnred to bint to Cray the advice that Isocrates 
used to give his scholars, t/uJ/ tie Pindar had been 

popular— Pan himself was seen dancing to bis melody The 
teeming obscurity the sodden transitions, the hazardous epHbet 
of that mighty master had been caught by Gray ; the dlrecmess, 
the nfe, the native energy of classical poetry be had not discovered. 
And Cray’s Imlutors, what did they produce but tawdry ihlngt 

tn writing which the poet »lu down without any plan, and 
heaps up splendid image* without any selection ' 7 La^ there was 
the didactic essay or epistle In verse. Should Goldsmith become 
the successor of Altensldaf Goldsmith highly esteemed tho 
dldsctk poem ; be kwked on it as characterise of England. 

rou III. B b 
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But, at least, let it be written in our old rlijmed couplet, not in 
pedantic blank-verse , and as for the pompous epithet, the licen- 
tious transposition, the unnatural construction, let these be reformed 
altogether Why too should dulness be an essential of didactic 
poetry? Goldsmith could not endure its ‘disgusting solemnity of 
manner’, he loved innocent gaiety, and found mucli wisdom in 
that agreeable trifling which often ‘ decencs us into instruction ’ 
With such views, and at a time of life when all his powers were 
npe and mellow, Goldsmith published his Ttavcllcr Some 
fragments, perhaps a first sketch of the poem, had been sent from 
Switzerland to his brother Henry- in 1755 The Traveller, as we 
know It, is an attempt to unite the didactic with the descriptive 
poem But Goldsmith docs not begin with theory, and proceed to 
illustrate his theory by a scries of pictures He begins with a sigh 
for kindred and for home The poem is personal , the reflections, 
except perhaps the closing ones, which came from Johnson, are 
such as naturally arose in his mind in the days of his wandenng 
It would have been easy to ha\ e thrown The Traveller into the 
form of an Essay on the Happiness of Nations, or The Deserted 
Village into that of an Epistle on the Dangers of Luxury, and 
then the wanderer sounding his flute beside the Loire might have 
risen to the stature of a philosophic spectator w ith classical name , 
sweet Auburn might have appeared as minor term of a syllogism 
concerned with the abuse of wealth Goldsmith chose a simpler 
method, more wholesome and sw-eet He had actually smiled at 
sight of the old dames of the province in their quaint French caps 
leading out the little boys and girls to foot it while he piped , 
he had turned away disappointed from the Cannthian peasant’s 

• inhospitable door, he had breasted the keen air with the Alpine 
herdsman , he had lazily stared from the towing-path at the 
Dutchman squat on his broivn canal-boaL Seeking neither wealth, 
nor advancement, nor toilful learning, unencumbered by posses- 
sions of his own, he had looked on all ivith a sympathetic eye, 
an open heart, an innocent delight m human gladness, a kindly 
smile at human frailty, a sigh and a tear for human w-oe , and from 
all he had gathered a store of gentle wisdom, of dear remembrance. 

* He needed only to select from his recollections whatever was most 
full of charm, what was gayest, tenderest, most pleasantly coloured, 
and with these to mingle some natural thoughts, some natural 
feelings Surely an easy thing , and yet none except Goldsmith 
had the secret how to do this, to unite such various elements 
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Into A iic!i^} ifol ion, ftl’fcilon mlfiS, ndnns 

tntfnftr)r *rd lovt. So Iilc CV»tJim th crraU pa»i lo irin 
fmn p-art !o f»T I nj the del cate Katmoojr of 

toot. So me I Vn Co Ssihh In n-ho^c tob^ ii one natoral And 
tiqcUlif fnnocrrt and »i»r a man ar I it n a chiM. 

The natotaJr n ind eat of P^trt Ate ihoie of an ac 
crrrjMihed CTafiitran. IIU wnr which Com (nwardt the cfoi 
nf the jwnoj with % th A centl ytt »ira>*jr adeancr li rot lot 
elaWaicd 0 an that rf I r-^ and Go !tn»th cmc i td hit mie 
mojT In jutaoaj'ht t^an in coon cti. IIU tub-JiKd \ nriancy wai 
pethain hardo to aitaln than tl e pmrt and p^h h of T^e /?jyV <■/ 
ikt /^i. Hit aniot troidt woe each one d irately choieo 
lai Unp! eonitrucii'^* wetc ticdioatly toagbi. Coohe Co^J 
inith I c Ifcl hoCT In the Temp tp^aVt of the Peioof i tlowneti 
la wntn* p^ry fancy bo ftora the Umc 

he tool, hi pointini tl e irri ment, and po nhing the icnlficatlon. 
In *niiri; TXr DftrrtfJ 1 «/ ^£t the Doctor at C<V’).c a-ala Iclli 
Cl, tni tVetchfd a pan of I it doifo in protr in which be threw 
cot tH Ideat at thi-y eKoarted to him i he then »ai down catcfolly 
lo Ttnlfy iLm, correct them, ard add lach ether idcat at be 
Ihwbt better Ctted to the tobjctti ird If looictimct be would 
CK ced bli proie deil*n by wntlnj icrml tenet Impromptu, 
Iheie be wrr-M tale ilrfolar pale* afterwitdi to leriie leit they 
tbotld be foenJ oneennocted with hit main deiign. W l*en Coolce 
eutertd the Doctor*! clamber one mominj Cki dtmitb with lome 
elailotj read aloud to bhn the ten Imet be^mninj 

Dcu lottly bqven «( Innmc^ct u4 cat 

5riti cf By jo«^t» whew miy tport emU p.r»ie 

'Come let me tell you tlih it no bad momlBS*t work, hetaldt 
and DOW ray dear boy If yeiu are not better en-aced, 1 ibould be 
tlad to enjoy a Shoemaker*! Holiday with you. 

\\'heiheT Tit Thn-t/ftr or Tit Dtttritd I dla^ be the more 
admhable poem, wbeiber Auburn be as Cnglith rlUa^e or the 
lrithUit <7 or both in one whether Goldtmltb a pohtica) economy 
be lobd or tentlmenial, U Vt perhapt not neetttary once more to 
dHcuti. Perhapt Aubum bordereti on Shaketpeaxt^ Forett of 
Arden, and the docirinet cooc c mbc a-rlculloral and commercial 
pTotp^y were loiicd to that ncighboorhood. It would be 
pleasant lo bear Jaqoet and Toochitone dltcutt them, Ukiog 
oppoihe tides. Certainly Auburn It En^Uth, but certainly too 
n h a 
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Paddy IJjme kept school there, and Uncle Contanne or Henry 
Goldsmith occupied the rectory In whatever slnre or county 
situated, w’c know’ Auburn better than anj otiier \ illif^c , its sweet 
confusion of rural sounds is in our cars , we ha\c seen its children 
hanging on the \cncrablc preacher’s gown , we ha\c pla>cd truant 
from the stem schoolmaster, and trembled in his presence , we 
know the clicking of the ale-house clock, and have felt the old, 
plain pathos of the woodman’s ballad ' And we grieve that Auburn 
is departed It may be a weak retreat into the age of sentiment 
and simplicity and Rousseau , perhaps we ought rather exult in 
the triumphs of modem civilisation and the progress of modem 
science. Still the (lowers of an old garden-croft smell sweet, and 
the hawthorn bush is white under which lovers whisper 
The ballad of Edwin and Angelina^ The Haunch of Venison, 
and Retaliation mark the extremes of Goldsmith’s somewhat limited 
range in verse Any reader of the ballad who pleases may make 
a wry face, along with Kenrick of Gmb Street, at the insipidity of 
Dr Goldsmith’s negus, and may seek elsewhere some livelier 
liquor We feel differently, for we have heard this ballad in the 
open air from Mr Burchell’s manly throat, while Sophia in her new 
ribbons languished in the hay To us, the love-lorn stranger is an 
eighteenth-century cousin — and so perhaps a little modish — of 
Rosalind and Viola. Those earlier disguisers bore themselves no 
doubt more gallantly, with more of saucy archness , but none was 
more sweetly discovered than Goldsmith’s pretty pilgrim by her 
mantling blush, and bashful glance, and rising breast In The 
Haunch of Venison we have a miniature farce, and Goldsmith 
good-naturedly includes himself among the persons to be laughed 
at Retaliation is the most mischievous, and the most playful, the 
friendliest and the faithfulest of satires How much better we 
know Gamck because Goldsmith has shown him to us in his acting 
off the stage 1 And do we as often think of Reynolds m any 
attitude as in that of smiling non-listener to the cntical coxcombs 

* When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff’ 

Would that portraits of Johnson and Boswell had been added 1 

Edward Dowden 
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From 'Tire DEStRito Village. 

Sirect Anbam I lortlleft Titbge of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the laboorlns iwaln, 
Where imninj tpnnu ha earHest vliit paid. 

And parting mnmer^ Hncering blooma delayed 
Dear lorely bowers of Innocence and ease, 

Seats of my yonth, when ercry sport could please, 

How often hare 1 loitered oer thy green 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene t 
How often hsTC I paused on e^■e^y charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cnhlsated farm, 

The never tdUng brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring bm, 

The hawthorn bosh, with seats beseaib the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lorera made 1 
How often have I blest the coming day 
When toQ remliung tent Hs turn to play, 

And aH the village train, from labour free, 

Led up tbdr sports beneath the spreading tree. 

WhDe many a pastime ended in the shade, 

The young conlendmg as the old surrcyed \ 

And many a gambol frolicked oer the ground, 

And sldghts of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still as each repealed pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band Inspired ; 

The (isneing pair that almply sought renown 
By bolding out to tire each other down t 
The swain mistrasUess of hla smutted face, 

While secret laughter thtered round the place t 
The bashful virgin*! sidelong looks of lore, 

The matrons glance that would those looks reprore. 
These were thy charms, sweet village I sports like these 
With sweet succession, taught even toll to please 
These round thy bowers their cheerful Influence shed. 
These were thy charms — bnt all these charms are fled. 
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Sweet smiling \illagc, lo\elicst of the lawn, 

Thy sports arc fled, and all thy charms withdrawn 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain , 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, choked with sedges, works its weedy waj , 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow -sounding bittern guards its nest , 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flics, 

And tires their echoes with un\.ancd cries 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless rum all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall, 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay 
Princes and lords may flounsh, or may fade , 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made 
But a bold peasantr}', their country’s pnde, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplicd. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintained its man , 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more . 
His best companions, innocence and health , 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered , trade’s unfeeling tram 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain , 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 

And every want to opulence allied. 

And every pang that folly pays to pnde. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that asked but little room. 
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TTiom healttfol ipcrtt* that craccd ihe peactfoJ scene, 
Urtd (o each look, and brightened all the green i 
These, far departing seek a kinder shore, 

And mral mirth and manners are no more. 

Ssecet Anburn I parent of the bUwful honr 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power 
Here, as I uke my solitary totmds, 

Amidst thy langUog walks, and mined grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to riew 
Where once the cottage stood, the bawtbom grew 
Remembrance wakes snih all her busy tram, 

SacUs at my breast, and turns the past to pam. 

In an my wanderings roimd this world of care, 

In all my griefs — and God has glretj my srure— 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 

Amldrt these humble bowers to lay me downi 
To husband out Ufe^ taper at the dose, 

And keep the ftame from wasung by repose 
I stiQ hopes, for pride attends ns stlU, 

Amidst the twahts to show my book learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw 
And tell of ah I felt, and all 1 saw 
And, as a bare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she fiew 
\ suU had hopes, my Vmg Ttaatlons past. 

Here to rctom— and die at home at last. 

0 blest retirement, friend to life't decline. 

Retreats from care, that never must b« mine, 

How happy be who crowns, In shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease j 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try 
And, since *tls hard to combat, learns to flyt 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep 
Hot surly porter stands In gollty state, 

To spurn Imploring famine from the gate t 
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But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue's fnend , 

Bends to the grave with unpcrceived dccaj, 

While resignation gently slopes the v ay , 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be past' 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose, 

There, as I past with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from below , 

The swam responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school , 

The watchdog’s v’oice that bayed the whispenng wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind , 

These all m sweet confusion sought the shade. 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread. 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring , 

She, wretched matron, forced m age, for bread, 

To stnp the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom , 

She only left of all the harmless train. 

The sad histonan of the pensive plain 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild , 
There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year , 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place , 
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Unpnurtbcd be to fkwn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the Tarying boor 
Far other alms his heart had learned to prize, 

More skBled to raise the wretched thm to nse. 

HU honse was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wtmderingi, bat relieved their pahi j 
The long remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast | 

The mined ipendthiift, now no longer proud, 

Qaimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed t 
The broken soldier kindly bade to stay 
Sat by hU fire, and talked the night away 
Wept oer his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered hU crutch, and showed how fields were won, 
Pleased with hU guests, the good man learned to glow 
And qmte forgot their vices In their woe 
Carekiu tbeu mencs, or their faults to scan, 

HU pity gave ere charity b^pin. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was hli pride, 

And even his fallings leaned to virtoe's side } 

Bat In hU duty prompt at every call, 

Ho watched and wept, he prayed and felt for alL 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-6edged offspring to the skies, 

He tned rjrb ajt, reproved each doll delay 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed 
The r ev erend champicm stood. At bis control 
I>espalr and angnUh fied the struggling soul 
Conifort esme down the tremblmg wreteb to raise. 

And bU last faltering accents whispered praUe. 

At church, with meek and unaffecled grace, 

HU looks adorned the venerable place 
Truth from his Ups prevailed with double sway 
And fools, who came to scoff^ remained to pray 
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The scrv'cc past, around the pious man, 

With stead) zeal, each lionest rustic ran , 

E\en children folloucd uith cndcarinj; vile, 

And plucked his goun, to share the good man's smile 
His read) smile a parent’s varmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrust , 

To them his heart, his lo\c, his griefs were guen. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in hca\cn 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the \ale, and midway leases the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the wa). 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 

The village master taught his little school , 

A man severe he was, and stern to Mew, 

I knew him well, and e\cr)' truant knew , 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face , 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he , 

Full well the busy whisper circling round. 

Conveyed the dismal tidings w'hen he frow ned ; 

Yet he w'as kind, or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning w’as in fault , 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 

’Twas certain he could wnte and cypher too , 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran — that he could gauge , 

In arguing too, the parson o\vned his skill. 

For even though vanquished, he could argue still , 
While words of learned length and thundenng sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around. 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew 
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Bat post b tB bU Cunt. The rery tpot 
Where toany a rime he triamphed, ii forgot 
Kear yonder thorn, that lifts Its bead oq high. 

Where once the sign post caaght the passing eye, 

Low lies that hoase where net brown dranghts inspired, 
\Vhcro grey-beard mirth, and smiling toll retired. 

Where Tillage statesmen talked with looks profonnd, 
And news modi older than their ale went ronnd. 
Imaginatlon fondly stoops to trace 
The parkrur tplendoars of that festive place j 
The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded door 
The varnished dock that clicked behind the door i 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay 
A bed by nigbt, a chest of drawers by day i 
The piaores placed for ornament and ase. 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose j 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day 
With aspen bcagbs, and flowers and fennel gay 
While broken tea-cops, wuely kept for show 
Ranged o'er the chhimey glistened m a row 

Vain transitory spleodoor 1 coold not all 
Reprieve the tottenng mansion from its fall? 

Obscore it sinks, nor shall it more Impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man t heart | 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of hts dally care ) 

No more the fannerH new*, the barber's tale, 

No more the sroodman t ballad ihall prevail t 
No more the smith his dosky brow shall dear 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ( 

The host qo longer shall be found 

Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest. 

Shall kiss the cup to past it to the rest 
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From ‘ Rhtai jation ' 

Here lies our gone! Ldinund uliosc genius uas sucb, 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it, too much , 

Who, born for the unnerse, narrowed his mind, 

And to part> ga%c up what was meant for mankind 
Though fraught with all learning, >ct straining his throat, 
To persuade lommy rownshend" to lend him a \otc 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 

And thought of con\incing, while they thought of dining. 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit , 

For a patriot too cool , for a drudge disobedient ; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient 
In short, ’twas his fate, unemployed, or in place, sii, 

To cat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor 
*♦♦*■»* 

Here lies David Garrick, desenbe me who can, 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man , 

As an actor, confessed without n\al to shine 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his art 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread. 

And beplastered with rouge his own natural red 
On the stage he w'as natural, simple, affecting , 

TTwas only that, when he was off, he was acting 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turned and he varied full ten times a day 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick, 

If they were not his own by finessing and trick 
He cast off his fnends, as a huntsman his pack. 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed w'hat came, 

And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame , 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease. 

Who peppered the highest, w’as surest to please. 

* Edmund Burke 

’ Mr T Towmshend, MP for Whitchurch afterwards Lord Sydney 
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Bat let os be candid, and apeak trat oar mind, 

If dances appUaded, he paid them tn Und. 

\e Kenncki, ye KeHji* and WoodJaDs* to gntTe, 

What a commerce was yoort, while yoa got and yoa gavel 
How did Grob'ftrect re-echo the thouts that yoa raised, 
WhDe be was be Rosciosed, and yoa were bepraiscd I 
Bat peace to hla tpint, wherever It dies. 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies 
Those poets who owe their best fame to his tldB, 

Shall itm be his flauerert, go where he will. 

Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with lo\e. 

And Beaumonts and Dens be hit kellyv above. 
*«*««« 

Here Reynolds Is bid, and, to leD yoa my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind t 
Ub pendl was striking, resbtlcss, and grand 
Hb manners were gesUe, complying and bland ; 

Still bom to impTore as tn every part, 

HU penal oar Ucea, bis manners our heart s 
To coxcombs averse, yet most dvfOy steeriog, 

^VbeD they judged without skill, be was siIU hard of hearing: 
When they talked of ibdr Raphaels, Correggios, and stufli 
He sUfted his trumpet* and only took snu£ 


Srairzas on \\ ouan 

When lovely \\oman stoops to foUy 
And finds too late that men betray 
What charm can soothe hex melancholy 
\Vbat an can wash her guilt away t 
The only art her guDt to co ve r 

To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover 
And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

Hugh KcQy ssthor of Tstw JMI 0^7 See. Died 1777 
VrUoun Woodbh, priater of the 2 ifanuay GkreaM*. Died 180^ 
Sb Joshea ReyDolds au deaf sad eacd u car tnmipet. 
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Tliorms ^^nrton is in his pottr> chirTs tnu’nti e, ns s\-i3 n-ituril 
in so laborious a siudcnt of our carl> poetical literature- The 
edition of his poems vhich uas publishccl bj his admirer and his 
brother’s dcsolcd pupil, Richard Mant, ofTers a curious example of 
a poet ‘killed with lindness’, for the apparatus of parallel 
passages from Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and others, is enough 
to rum any little claim to originaht> which might ha\c been put 
fonvard for him The Pleasures of Melarcl oly is a cento of 11 
Penseroso, Counts, and The Fatne Queer e , the Ode or. tie 
Approach of Sumu.er is a mere echo of L' Allegro Again, the 
influence of Gray makes itself far too strongly felt in Warton’s 
elegiac poems and odes But there arc reasons why his genial 
figure should not be altogether excluded from a representatne 
English anthology It has often been said that his History of 
English Poetry, with Percy’s Reltques, turned the course of our 
letters into a fresh channel , but what is more noticeable here is 
that his own poetry — or much of it, for he is not alwajs free 
from the taint of pseudo classicahsm — instinctively deals with 
matenals like those on which the o'dcr writers had drawn In 
reaction against the didactic and cntical temper of the earlier half 
of his century, he is a student of nature , he is even an ‘enthusiast,’ 
in Whitehead’s sense. He has two passions, well expressed in the 
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two tonnets here ctren— the p^kuion for ‘antiquity and the 
passloo for nature ; for the Bodleian library and for 

Tbc fieM, Um forcat. £recn and 
Tht dappkd dope, the tedded biyi 

and, wo may add, for Oxford, hU homo for foTty-seven yeari, at 
whoJB i«Ti« he was always ready to place his Invention, hli 
bumOTir and hls gift of satire. The real Warton Is to be loolced 
for hi the writings in which these passions find tbdr rent j in the 
History in the Sonneit {a form of compositJon which be renred 
among osX and In the Humorous Pitett \ not In the quit rent 
odes whkh were wrung from him by the nnhappy nccessitlca cf 
his Unreateship. 

EDtroa. 
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From ‘The Triumph of Isis*' 

Let Granta boast the patrons of her name. 

Each splendid fool of fortune and of fame 
Still of preferment let her shine the queen, 

Prolific parent of each bowing dean 
Be hers each prelate of the pampered cheek, 

Each courtly chaplain, sanctified and sleek 
Still let the drones of her exhaustless hive 
On nch pluralities supinely thrive 
Still let her senates titled slaves revere. 

Nor dare to know the patriot from the peer , 

No longer charmed by Virtue’s lofty song. 

Once heard sage Milton’s manly tones among, 

Where Cam, meandenng thro’ the matted reeds. 

With loitenng wave his groves of laurel feeds 
Tis ours, my son, to deal the sacred bay. 

Where honour calls, and justice points the way , 

To wear the well-earned weath that ment bnngs, 

And snatch a gift beyond the reach of lungs 
Scorning and scorned by courts, yon Muse’s bower 
Still nor enjoys, nor seeks, the smile of power 
Though wakeful Vengeance watch my crystal spnng. 
Though Persecution wave her iron wing. 

And, o’er yon spiry temples as she flies, 

‘ These destined seats be mine,’ exulting cnes , 

Fortune’s fair smiles on Isis still attend 
And, as the dews of gracious heaven descend 
Unasked, unseen, in still but copious showers. 

Her stores on me spontaneous Bounty pours 
See, Science walks with recent chaplets crowned , 

With fancy’s strain my fairy shades resound , 

My Muse divine still keeps her customed state, 

The mien erect, and high majestic gait 

* This poem was written when Warton was an undergraduate, in answer 
to ‘ Isis, an Elegy,’ by Mason 
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Green aj of old each ollred portal cmOes, 

And the Graces boOd my Grecian phes t 
My Gothic spires in andenl jlory rise. 

And dare with wonted pnde to nuh mto the sloes. 


Fitou Thb Fimt or Apro. 

Scant along the ndgy 
*1^0 beans their new born ranks expand 
The fresh-tamed soil with tender blades 
Thinly the sproating barley shades : 
Fringing the forest^ devloos edge, 

Half robed appears the hawthorn hedge { 
Or to the distant eye displays 
Weakly green hs boddmg sprays. 

The swallow for a moment seen, 

Skims In haste the xfUage green 
From the gray moor on feeble wing, 

The tcreainhig plorcrs Idly spring 1 
The botterfiy gay painted soon, 

Explores awhile the tepid noon ; 

And fondly trusts its tender dyes 
To fickle sons, and flattering skiea. 

Fraught whh a transient, frozen shosrcc, 
If a doud should haply lower 
SaHIng oer the landscape daric, 

Mote on a sodden b the lark ; 

But when gleams the sun again 
O er the pearl besprinkled plain. 

And from behind hb watery veil 
Looks through the thin descending hail i 
She mounts, and, lessening to the tight. 
Salutes the bhthe retom of light, 

And high her tnneful track poisues 
Mid the dim rainbow^ scattered hues. 

TOU IIL cc 
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WHicrc in vcncrnbic rows 
Widely waving oaks inclose 
The moat of yonder antique hall, 

Swarm the rooks with clamorous call; 

And to the toils of nature true, 

Wreath their capacious nests anew 

Musing through the lawny park, 

The lonely poet loves to mark 
How vanous greens m faint degrees 
Tinge the tall groups of various trees, 
While, careless of the changing year, 

The pine cerulean, never sere. 

Towers distinguished from the rest, 

And proudly vaunts her winter vest. 

Within some whispering osier isle, 
Where Glym’s low banks neglected smile ; 
And each trim meadow still retains 
The wintry torrent’s oozy stains 
Beneath a willow, long forsook. 

The fisher seeks his customed nook , 

And bursting through the crackling sedge, 
That crowns the current’s cavemed edge, 
He startles from the bordering wood 
The bashful wild-duck’s early brood. 

O’er the broad downs, a novel race, 
Frisk the lambs with faltenng pace, 

And with eager bleatmgs fill 

The foss that skirts the beaconed hilL 

His firee-bom vigour yet unbroke 
To lordly man’s usurping yoke, 

The bounding colt forgets ,to play, 

Basking beneath the noon-tide ray 
And stretchea among the daisies pied 
Of a green dingle’s sloping side 
While far beneath, where nature spreads 
Her boundless length of level meads, 
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In tooM loxorianCQ to ftrnjr 

A tbouund ttunbUng rilU inUy 
^\1th rilrer rehu the t*1c, or pMs 
Rednndjmt through the cparkhng gnus. 


Yet, In these preuges rade, 
hlldst her pensive soCtode, 

Fancy whh prophetic glance, 

Sees the teeming months advance 1 
The Held, the forest, green and gay 
The dappled slope, the tedded hay 
Sect the reddening orchard blow 
The harvest wave, the vintage 6ow \ 
Sees Jane ortfold his glossy robe 
Of thousand hoes o'er all the globe ; 
Sees Ceres grasp her crown of com. 
And Plenty load her ample horn. 


So«rrr wanrts in a blahx utar or 

DOODALrt ‘Mo»A5ncoN 

Deem not devoid of elegance the sage, 

By FancyS genuine feehngi tmbegmJed, 

Of painful pedantry the potiog child. 

Who toms, of these pnmd domes, th historic page 
Now sunk by Time, and Henry'f Berctr rage. 
Thlnk'tt then the warbling Maes never smiled 
On his lone houii 7 Ingenaoa views engage 
Hli thoughts, on themes, imclatslc falsely styled, 
Intent ^Vb^e cloistered Piety displays 
Her mooldermg roll, the pierdng eye explores 
New manners, and the pomp of eider days, 
NVhence culls the pensive bard his pktuied stores. 
Nor roegfa nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquity but strown with flow er a . 
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To THE River Lodon 

Ah’ what a veary race my feet have run, 

Since first I trod thy banks with alders crowned, 
And thought my way was all through fairy ground, 
Beneath thy azure sky, and golden sun, 

Where first my Muse to iisp her notes begun’ 

While pensive Memory traces back the round, 

Which fills the varied interval between , 

Much pleasure, more of sorrow, marks the scene 
Sweet native stream I those skies and suns so pure 
N o more return, to cheer my evening road , 

Yet still one joy remains, that not obscure, 

Nor useless, all my vacant days have flowed. 

From youth’s gay dawn to manhood’s pnrne mature ; 
Nor with the Muse’s laurel unbestowed 


CHARLES CHURCHILL. 


[Cunji Cnmomi. im bora In \Vnbslmlfr te 1731 and died at 
BoilocM b A poor Loodoo otratc vbo eked oot his talaiy b7 

teachbc, he nude t hit bjr hU Rttiod a aalire on coetmporary actors, 
b i^i and dorlac the brWf raldoa of his Uie aha nd oo e d himself te 
htmtort and disilpitiacL] 

Tht oclebnty of tht mart vmmaVlog of OtOTtbni maiV* 
A krw poht b Eflglrth taste. It ncarif tecoml hint a poet^ 
toonctmetit la Westtalmter Abbey; Aod it Actoiiiy sec ur e d a 
poefi tank for a petoUnt rhymer withoot a spark of the poet’s 
b&aguuUon, of c^d heart, nataral bad taste, and very Uttie 
knowledge of that narrow world which he so impirdently lam 
pocned. Nothbg b Charchill rereals a Biearo of genial feelbg 
or joftldes the snspidon that be conld take any pleastrre in what 
refines or derates. If we may bdieve his own account of hlmid^ 
nature bad glstu him little enough, beyond an ugly face, a sour 
temperament, and a bitter tongue. 'Vet he was not dlsuiisfied. 
He was rery wining to be ukeii for what be was and if he 
could not win nkiog and respect, he was content to bo feared. 
In an this there must hare be^ something of affectation. Yet It 
Is only too dear that the coarse texture of hb mbd was Impcr 
meoble to the UndQer and worthier Infiaences of his time 
^Vhat k most readfiy absorbed sras that hatred of authority 
in general which keen observers saw widdy spread b England 
tong before It cooTulsedsocttty In France and poverty obsonity, 
and habits of monotonous toil, sadly evbced by the bdostry 
with which be practised hb new-found trade, had even b youth 
embittered a sour nature, and made him a Jacobm at heart 
At all aristocracy social, political, and btellectnai, CharchQl 
rilled with vicious delight The artificiality of hii times re- 
vohed him with belter reason. Bat with all his boastbg of 
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nature and originality, few writers have less of the true spirit 
of either The nature which he really followed was the coarse 
and narrow nature within him , and his originality consisted 
mainly in ostentatiously abandoning proportion and propriety 
His success was due to his capacity of absorption and imitation 
He had studied Dryden and Pope minutely, and learnt the tnck 
of octosyllabic singsong from Butler and Swift. But the know- 
ledge of man, the power of burlesque, tbe skilful play of jest 
and earnest, which are the essentials of true satire, were denied 
to ChurchilL His whole stock in trade was his volubility, his 
bitterness of soul, and his knack of rhyme and he cast over what 
he wrote something of the ungenial senousness of his clencal 
calling His address to Truth suggests that he knew where his 
strength and his weakness lay 

‘But come not with that easy mien 
By which >ou won the lively Dean, 

Nor yet assume that strumpet air 
Which Rabelais taught thee first to wear, 

Nor jet that arch ambiguous face 
With which Cervantes gaae thee grace 
But come m sacred vesture clad, 

Solemnly dullj and truly sad 
Far from thy seemly matron train 
Be idiot mirth, and laughter vain I 
For wit and humour, which pretend 
At once to please ns and amend, 

They are not for my present turn. 

Let them remain in France with Sterne ’ 

Tht Ghost, Book II 

The description of his muse, with which the follow-ing selection 
commences, is truthful enough The neglect of his style was no 
studied air, but arose from natural slovenliness, from imperfect com- 
mand over brain and pen, and no doubt from unwillingness to strike 
out lines w hich produced him half-a-crown a copy w'hen the total 
of a sheet was made up The poverty of Churchill’s mind is 
ainously illustrated by the poem on the Cock Lane Ghosi, a sub- 
lect which might perhaps have supplied Dryden with materials 
tor a hundred lines Churchill spins it out to over four thousand. 
Kis held was limited to the narrow topics of the town and 
his amouion w-as to be the censor of its manners and the scourge 
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of Its ticei. Bat be failed to become the Dryden or the JavtnaJ 
of hb age. All iDtercst In his writings bat disappeared with 
their ephemeral InddenU and condiuont t and that which has 
redeemed him from oblivion U hU bohteioiis encrCT bU braxeQ 
efFrootery, his extraordinary command of common pedestrian 
English, and the sharp rell^ In which he stands oot among the 
formal poetasters of hU day and which perhaps entitles him to be 
regarded as a precursor of the better school of poetry which arose 
with Bums, Cowper and WonlnroitK Cowpcr we know had a 
real admiration for bhn‘ HU earliest work, the Rostiad^ U his 
best, because In It he most adhered to good models. HU later 
works will serre the student os a rich mine of all sorts of errors in 
taste and JodgmenL In proportion as be abandoned himself to 
hU own gtddance, hU work degenerated, and the poverty of bU 
thought appeared and In three years bo had hterally written 
hhttself oat Bnt In all that be wrote there U a certain ft er ce 
manSnets which sHns attention, and even sympathy for his on 
tutored brain and tmsoftened heart, and this eSect U heightened 
by the story of bU life and death. No writer rtqoue* to be 
read with more caution by those who seek In Cterataie a re 
flection of history and poUtka. Tbe exaggerated \Vhlgg Hm of 
CharchlH betrays a want of political knowledge and Judgment 
and It did not tare him from bang deceived by the grots Im 
posture of Tfu Patriot King HU adulation of Pitt was part of 
tbe cant of the day but ^V^kea, the idol of the mob, was the 
object of his real sympathies, and WlDces repaid him with 
patronage. The pair were well matched, and Chorchtn might 
be described as Uie Wilkes of poetry 

E. 3 PATKlt. 


' CL the Uim glvto «n fk. <^6- 
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DnscRimoN of his Muse. 

[From The Prophecy of Famine ] 

Me, ^\hom no muse of hca\cnly birth inspires, 

No judgment tempers vhen rash genius fires 
^Vho boast no merit but mere knack of rhjmc, 

Short gleams of sense, and satire out of time, 

Who cannot follow where tnm Fancy leads 

By ‘prattling streams,’ o’er ‘flower-empurpled meads’. 

Who often, but without success, have prajed 

For apt alliteration’s artful aid 

^Vho would, but cannot, with a master’s skill, 

Com fine new epithets, which mean no ill — 

Me, thus uncouth, thus c\ery way unfit 
For pacing poesj', and ambling wit. 

Taste with contempt beholds, nor deigns to place 
Among the lowest of her fa\oured race 1 

Characters of Actors. 

[From The Rosciad ] 

Havard and Davies 

Here Havard, all serene, in the same strains, 

Loves, hates, and rages, tnumphs and complains 
His easy vacant face proclaim’d a heart 
Which could not feel emotions, nor impart 
With him came mighty Davies (On my life, 

That Davies hath a very pretty wife 1) 

Statesman all over ' In plots famous growm ' 

He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone 

Yates 

In characters of low and vulgar mould. 

Where nature’s coarsest features we behold, 

Where, destitute of every decent grace, 

Unmannered jests are blurted m your face. 

There Yates with justice strict attention draws, 

Acts truly from himself, and gams applause. 
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Description of Johnson 
[F rom The Gho^t ] 

Pomposo, insolent and loud, 

Vam idol of a scnbbhng crowd, 

Whose very name inspires an awe, 

Whose every word is sense and law ; 

(For what his greatness hath decreed, 

Like laws of Persia and of Mede, 

Sacred through all the realm of Wit, 

Must never of repeal admit) 

Who, cursing flatter}', is the tool 
Of every fa%vning, flattenng fool , 

^Vho wit with jealous eye surveys, 

And sickens at another’s praise 
Who, proudly seiz’d of learning’s throne, 

Now damns all learning but his own 
Who scorns those common wares to trade in, 
Reas’mng, convincing, and persuading, 

But makes each sentence current pass 
With ‘puppy,’ ‘coxcomb,’ ‘scoundrel,’ ‘ass’s 
(For ’tis with him a certain rule 
That folly’s proved when he calls ‘Fool’’) 

Who to increase his native strength 
Draws words six syllables in length. 

With which, assisted with a frown 
By way of club, he knocks us doiTO : 
***** 

His comrades’ terrors to beguile, 

Gnnn’d hombly a ghastly smile 
Features so horrid, were it light, 

Would put the devil himself to flight. 

Charles the First. 

[From Gotham ] 

LisPning uxonous, whilst a woman’s prate 
Modelled the church, and parcelled out the state : 
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WhUit, b the itite not more thjn women rend, 
Hlgh-churchmen preached, and tamed bU ploos heid 
Tatored to tee with mlnittcrud eyet, 

Forbid to hear a loyal nation's cries 
Made to beCere (what can't a {aToarite do?) 

He beard a nation, hearing one or two : 

Tanght by ftate-qmcks hinueU secure to think, 

And oat of danger e’en on danger’s brink 
Whilit power was daily crumbling from his hand, 

^Vhnst marmon ran throogh an bsnlted land, 

(As if to sanction tyrants Hearb was boandO 
He proudly sought the ruin which he found. 
«**•«* 

Unhappy Stuart 1 (harshly though that name 
Grates on my ear) I should have died with shame, 

To see tny before his subjects stand, 

And at t^ir bar bold up bis royal hand 
At their command to bear the monarch plead, 

By their decrees to see that monarch bleed. 

What tboQgh thy faults were many and were great? 

^Vhat though they shook the basis of the state ? 

In royalty secure thy person stood. 

And sacred was the fountain of thy blood. 

Vile ministers, who dared abuse their trust, 

Who dared seduce a King to be unjust, 

Vengeance, with justice leagueil, with power made strong, 
Htd nobly crushed the King could do no wrong. 

Yet griere not, Cbaiies | nor thy hard fortunes blame. 
They tocdc thy life, but they secured thy famr, 

Had'st thou in peace and years resigned thy breath. 

At nature's call — bad'st thou Isln down in death 
As in a sleep — thy name, by Justice borne 
On the four wmds, bad been in pieces tom. 

Pity the nrtue of a generous soul, 

(Sometimes the nee) hath made thy memory whole 
Mlsfiartuno gave what virtue could not give, 

And bade the tyrant the martyr Qre. 




JAMES BEATTIE, 

QA>tE5 llrATTir Iwm til I-iurcnccl irk in T”;;, nnd died nt Aberdeen 
in j8ot lie publi'-hcil hi<; first lohiinc of poems in i/bl, 7 -^' yudf^rrrnt 0/ 
Pans in 176^, nnd Son e 1 tnes on the Promoted Mn inrrrnt to Cf-ttre^ ll in I'^CG 
The first pirt of Tf-t i\fin!trel nppcired in 1770, the seco id in 177^ ] 

Beattie IS perhaps the most clifTicult poet of the ci;:htccnth cen- 
turj for a ninctcenih-ccniur>’ reader to cnticisc sj rnp ithetically 
His original poetical power was almost ? r/ But he had a delicate 
and sensitise taste, and was a diligent student of the works of 
Gray and Collins on the one hand, and of the ballads which Percy 
had just published on the other His earlier poems arc merely 
so many variations on the Elct^y and the Ode on the Passtoj s 
His Judgmoit of Parts and his Lines on Chtnchsll are perhaps 
those of his works in which he was least indebted to others, and 
they arc almost worthless intrinsically, besiacs being (at least the 
Churchill lines) m the w orst possible taste. As for The Minstrel^ 
It is certainly a most remarkable poem The author has shown 
his judgment m prefixing no argument to cither book, for in truth 
neither admits of one The poem has neither head nor tail, and 
the central figure of the youthful Edwin is a mere peg on which to 
hang descnptive passages, moral disquisitions, and digressions of 
every kind The general effect upon the modem reader is exactly 
that of a sham rum or a Gothic edifice of the Wyatt period. Yet 
the poem w'as, and long continued to be, extremely popular , and 
it gave the impulse in many cases to the production of much better 
work than itself In fact it exactly reflected the x ague and ill-m- 
structed craving of the age for the dismissal of artificial poetry and 
for a return to nature, and at the same time to the romantic style. 
This fact must alw ays give it an interest which its elegant second- 
hand imagery, Its feeble Wertensms, and above all its extraordinary 
incoherence, may on closer acquaintance fail to sustain 
Beattie would have been a poet if he could, and his sedulous 
efforts and gentle sensibility sometimes bring him wnthin sight, 
though at a long distance, of the promised land. But he never 
reaches it, and his best xvork is only made up of reminiscences 
of others’ visits and of far oflf echoes of the heavenly music 

George Saintsbury. 
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From ‘ fin: Mdwtril, Book L 

\Vlien the long-ioandhig carfcw from »lkr 
Loaded whh krod Ument the losel^ gale, 

Toang Edwin, Aghtcd by tbo evening star, 

Lingering and Ilitenlng, wandered down the rale. 

Tbere would he dream of grave* and corac« pole ) 

And ghoati that to the charnel-dungeon throng, 

And drag a length of clanldog chain, and wall, 

Tin iflenced by the owPi terrific tong 

Or blait that thrieks by fits the shuddering ules aloog. 

Or when the setting moon, In crimson dyed 
Hong o’er the dark and melancholy deep, 

To haunted stream, remote &om man, he bled, 

\Vbere lays of yore their revels wont to keep ) 

And there let Fancy rove at large, tBl sleep 
A TUKin brought to his entranced sight. 

And first a wildly marmaring wind gan creep 
Shrill to his ringing ear| then tapers bright 
With instantaneous gleam Qlomed the va^t of night 

Anon In view a portaPs blnzooed arch 
Arose the trumpet bid the valves unfold, 

And forth an host of Uttle warriors march 
Graspbg the diamond lance, and targe of gold. 

Their look was gentle, their demeanour bold, 

And green tbdr helms, and green their sQL attire, 

And here and there, right venerably old, 

The long robed mlnitreU wake the vrarbllog wire. 

^nd tome vrith mellow breath the martial pipe lusplie. 

■ftHth mennneot, and song, and timbrels clear 
A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance { 

The little wairiori doff the targe and spear 
And kmd enlivening strains provoke the dance. 

Tbay meet, they darr asrny they wheel askance i 
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To riglit, to left, they thncl the fljing marc , 

Now bound aloft with Mgorou*; spring, then glance 

Rapid along with many coloured rajs 

Of tapers, gems and gold, the echoing forcts blaze 


The dream is fled Proud harbinger of daj, 
Who scaPd’st the MSion with th> clarion shrill. 
Fell chanticleer 1 who oft hath reft awaj 
My fancied good, and brought substantial ill ! 

O to thy cursed scream, discordant still, 

Let harmony ajc shut her gentle car 
Thj boastful mirth let jealous rivals spill. 

Insult thj crest, and glossy pinions tear. 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear 


Forbear, my Muse Let Love attune thj line. 
Revoke the spell Thine Edwin frets not so 
For how should he at wicked chance repine 
Who feels from every change amusement flow ? 
Even now his ejes with smiles of rapture glow, 
As on he wanders through the scenes of morn. 
Where the fresh flowers in living lustre blow, 
WTierc thousand pearls the devvy' lawns adorn, 

A thousand notes of joy in every breeze are bom 


But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling dovvai the mountain side, 
The lowing herd, the sheep-fold’s simple bell. 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley , echoing far and wide, 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs above, 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide , 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love. 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 
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The cottaffe-cun at caxly ptt^m bark 
Crowned with her pall the tripping milkmaid alngi ; 
The whUtJlng plooghman ftalks afield and hark I 
Down the roagh ilope the pooderotn waggon ring* i 
Through roatllng com the bare attonubed ipringi 
Slow toUj the village-clock the drowsy hour j 
The partridge bunti away on whirring wings i 
Deep motmu the tcrrtle In teqoestered bower 
And thrDl lark caroli clear from her aerial tower 

O Nature, how In every charm soprtmel 
^\'hose TOtane* feast on raptures e%tr new 1 
O for the voice and firo of seraphim, 

To sing thy glones with devotion doe I 
Blest be the day I Heaped the wranglmg crew 
From Pyrrho't mojo, and E^arrm sty 
And held high converse with the godlike few 
Who to th enraptured heart, and ear and eye, 
Teadt beanty virtue, truth and Im'e, and melody 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

1 

[Thomas CiiATTrRTos mis bom at Ilnsto' o ‘I'c lo'b of No^cmljor. 
175a From 1767 to 1770 he produced a m"" ^^o-c notice- 
able portions of it being the pseudo-mliqi’'^ ^ j '1 ' f 

collected after his death bj Thom-is r3m<''“ He dicrl In his 

oi\Ti hand in London on the a^lh of Angiu''^’ jears an 9 

months ] 

i 

Chatterton has been neglected of but Mr SI cat's 

modernised version of the ‘Rowley* lilelj, 

direct as much attention to them as afforded b> an age 

embarrassed already by the wealth it mhented and b> the 
luxuriance of its own poetic growthf following 

selections I have not availed myself 1°^ Skoal’s modernised 
text, but have rather chosen a text of own, it has been from 
no defective appreciation of the acurt’^^^^’ industr)', and the 
learning apparent m every page of edition, but because he 
sometimes seems to miss that peculiar' moicmcnt govern- 
ing Chatterton’s ear, which often rend^"^ impossible to replace, 
by any modem word whatsoever, an pseudo-archaism 

of his, whether invented by himself 01 ^°ond in Bailey or Speght 
Dominated as he commonly was b/ eightcenth-centur)' mo\e- 
ments, Chatterton yet showed at timer originality of ear that 
has never been appreciated. As far as;^ know, indeed, his metncal 
inventiveness has never been perceiv^^ certainly it has never 
been touched upon — by any of his cf'^''-®’ Tjwwhitt down- 
wards Yet It seems necessary to tov^*-^ upon it here technical 
as the enquiry may seem — or how ca^ gauge the undeniable 
influence Chatterton has had, both a® spint and as to form, 
upon the revival m the present centu^ romantic temper 

that temper, without which English scarcely perhaps 


J 
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hoU a place at all when challenged in a court of tmlvertol 
criticism ? 

This Influence has worked primarily through Coleridge, who 
(partly h may be, from CUattenon’a connexion with Bristol) was 
pr of o un dly impressed both by the tragic pathos of Chattcrton'i life 
and by the excellence, actual os well as potential of his irork. 
And when we consider the influence Coleridge himself hod upon 
the EngGih romantic rao\*ement generally, ond cspeoaHy opon 
Shelley and Keats, and the enormous Influence these latter hare 
had upon subsequent poets, It seems Impossible to refuse to Chat 
terton the place of the father of the New Romantic school As 
to the romantic spirit, it would be difBcult to name any one of 
his successors in whom the high temper of romance has shown 
so intense a life. And, as to the romantic form, it is matter of 
^miliar knhwledge, for laitancc, that the lyric octo-syllabic owre 
nient of which Scott made such excellent use la 7%t Lay ef Ikt 
Last ititutrti and which DjTon borrowed from him, was originally 
borrowed (or rather stolen) by Scott from Colendge, whose 
QristaM while still la manuscript, was redied in the heanag 
flf Scott by Coleridges fnend Stoddart. Colendge afterwards, 
whes Clru/oj// was published In i8>6, rpenhs of the anapaestic 
dsnee with which be vanes the Iambic lines, as being founded 
oa a new principle and he has been much praised, and very 
Jwtly^ for such effects as this — 

And ChrhtsWl saw the ladji eje, 

Aod Dothlog die cw she thirty 

Sare tht boa of the thldd of Sir LeoUna UU, 

\Mildi btmg Is t murky old nkhe Is the wall 

That this ‘new principle was known to Chatterton Is seen In 
the following extract, which has exactly the Christabel ring— 
the ring which Scott only half caught and which Byron failed to 
tcaBj catch at all 

But when be threwe down* hb uengUre, 

Kext came is Syr BotcBer bold aod brare. 

The detha of a 

The^ thought hhn a derll from Heft’s blatk den, 

Na thfaddng »nlw of mcrtalle 

Coold aod so to tile grare. 

For hl« Hlf ^ Jdm Roman be rendtf’d ht« thanks 
Doceaded from Godred the tHny of the ManVs. 

D d 
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With regard to oclo syllables ^\llh anapaestic variations, it 
may be said no doubt that some of the iniraclc-plays fsucli 
as The Fall of hi an) are composed in this movement, as is also 
one of the months in Spenser’s Shephod’s Calendar , but the 
irregularity in these is, like that of the Border ballads, mostlj the 
irregularity of makeshift, while Chatterton’s Unlm~vn like 

Chnslabcl, and like Goethe’s Eil King, has scicral vanattons in- 
troduced (as Coleridge sajs of his own) ‘in correspondence with 
some transition in the nature of the imagery or passion ’ The 
‘new principle,’ in short, was Chattcrlon’s 
Again, in the mysterious suggestive ness of remote geographical 
names — a suggcstivcncss quite other than the pomp and sonority 
which Marlowe and Milton so lo\cd — the world-mvohing echoes 
of Kubla Khan seem to ha\ c been caught from such lines as these 
in Chatterlon’s African eclogue Narva and hloicd 

• rroin Lorbars cue to where the mtions end , 

Lxp'orcs the pihccs on Lins const, 

^Mlcrc howls the war song of the chieftain’s ghost t 
Like the loud echoes on Toddida’s sea, 

The wnmor’s circle, the mystenous tree’ 

And turning to the question of Chatterton’s influence upon 
Keats, It is not only indirectly through Coleridge that the neb 
mind of Keats shows signs of having drunk at Chatterton’s 
fountain of romance thcie is a side of Chalterton which Keats 
knew and w'hich Coleridge did not 

It IS difficult to express in words wherein lies the entirely 
spintual kinship betw'een Chatterton’s Ballad of Charity and 
Keats’s Eve of St Agnes, yet I should be sceptical as to the 
insight of any critic who should fail to recognise that kinship 
Not only are the beggar and the thunderstorm depicted with 
the sensuous sympathy and melodious insistence which is the 
great charm of The Eve of St A^ncs, but the mo\ement of the 
lines IS often the same Take for instance the descnption of 
Keats’s bedesman, ‘meagre, barefoot, wan,’ w'hich is, in point 
of metrical movement, identical with Chatterton’s descnption of 
the alms-craver, ‘ withered, fon\ynd, dead ' 

More obvious perhaps, yet not more essentially true, is the like- 
ness between the famous passage in Keats’s Isabella, beginning — 

‘ For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 

And went all naked to the hungry shark,’ &c , 
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ind iheie fotir lints )o Chatterton'i Atf/ra and Merxd— 

\VhcTf the pale chlldrai of the fetUe nn 
Id teiTch of ^Id through ertry climate roo, 

From bombg heat to fretting tormenls go 
Aod lire h all TidttUodei of «oe 
It vu perfectly fit lliercfore that Keats should dedicate hU 
EndywtOn to the memory ofThomas Chatterton. Not that Keats 
or Coleridge stole from Chattertem no two poets had less need 
to steal from any one. Dot the whole history of poetry shows 
that poetk methods are a growth as well as an inspiration. 

So steeped Indeed was Chatterton In romance that except in 
the case of the Aftiean Eclat^tt hU imagination seems to be 
oerer really alite save when In the dramatic masquerade of the 
monh of Bristol. And here we loorh the very core and centre of 
Cbatterton'i genhis— hit artistic identification. This is what I 
mean : Pope lisped in oombers, for the numbers came ond the 
Odd to Solitude written at tweUx shows how early may begin 
to stir the lyrical iropuUe<~the impulse to pve \oice to the emo> 
dons of the soul that u bom to expresv The )‘ouDg Chatterton 
ou a summer^ day voold lie down on the gross and gare for hours 
u the church of St. Mary Redclide, not in order to gather and 
IbcQs for expression the personal emotions caused by the spectacle, 
as the cidld Cowley or the child Fope might have done, bni In 
order to reproduce the picturesque antique Bfc he Imagined to 
hare once mored there and, as metrical language is but the 
Ideal and qulntesscntbl form In which a writer embodies that 
which In the world around him b ideal and quintessential, Chat 
tertoo ‘lisped in numbers toa Kot that hb egoibm was less 
hrtease than theirs far from iL Such energy as hb can only 
exist as the outcome of that enormous egotism which b at the 
heart of all lyric production. Yet hb dramatic Initrect was 
itroDger stilL 

Here indeed b the keynote of Chalterton's work, and, if we wflj 
consider It, of his life too. As n youthful poet showing that powei 
of artistic self-effacement which is generally found to bo Incom- 
patible with the eager energies of poetic youth, — as a producer that 
“ to say of work purely artbiic and lo its highest reaches oradol- 
tcrated by lyric egotism, — the author of the Rowlev Poems (1/ 
*0 leave out of consideration hb acknowledged pieces), bowtrej 
^ofarior to Keats In point of sheer beauty stands alongside hlu 
in Our literature, and stands with him alone. 

D d t 
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In his childhood, so occupied \s,is Chnltcrton’s mind by the 
impression upon it of the cUcrml world ihrougli the senses, that 
for along time it refused to be distracted by the common processes 
of education Up to about his se\cnth or eighth >cir he could 
not be taught Ins letters, and c\cn then this was cfTcctcd through 
his delight m colour To use his mother’s v ords, ‘he fell m love’ 
with the illuminated letters upon an old piece of French music, 
and afterwards ‘took to' the picturesque characters of a black 
letter Bible, and so learned to read And tnis passion for art 
was universal in its scope poetry, music, painting, sculpture, 
and even heraldry, — from each and all of these he drew such 
delights as are undreamed of save b> the trul;, artistic mind 

Now with Keats it was not till he came at the very last to 
write The Eve of St Aq'nes and La belle Dame sans vierci, 
that he produced anything so purely objective as Chatterton’s 
Ballad of Chanty^ given on page 409 of these selections Yet, here 
IS the difficulty m criticising Chatterton’s work the circumstances 
attending the production of such purely objective and impersonal 
poetry as the Rowley Poems were so evccptional that, unlike 
the poetry of Keats — unlike any other purely artistic poetry — it 
must be read entirely in connexion with the poet’s life. This 
indeed is as necessarj', in order to fully appreciate it, as though 
the impulse had been that of pure personal emotion such as 
we get in Shelley’s lyrics and in the more passionate outpour- 
ings of Bums For, with Chatterton, far more than with any 
other poet of the representative kind, the question, What was 
the nature of his artistic impulse ? is mixed up w ith the ques- 
tion, What was the nature of the man? Do these Rowley 
poems show the vitalising power which only genius can give? 
and if they do, was Chatterton’s impulse to exercise that 
power the impulse of the dramatic poet having ‘the yearning 
of the Great Vish’nu to create a world’? or, was it that of 
the other class of artists, whose skill lies m ‘those more facile 
imitations of prose, promissory notes,’ among whom Horace 
Walpole would place him? For neither the assailants nor the 
defenders of Chatterton’s character seem to see that between these 
two conclusions there is no middle one. Either Chatterton 
was a bom forger, having, as useful additional endowrments, 
poetry and dramatic imagination almost unmatched among his 
contemporanes, or he was a bom artist, who, before mature 
vision had come to show him the power and the sacredness 
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ofmonl comdence in crt^ was so dominated hy tbe artistic con 
idcnce— by the artist's yearning to represent, that, if perfect repre- 
sentation seemed to him to demand forgery he needs mast forge. 

If the latter sapposltion is the tine one, it does not, to be tore, 
exense the dellnqnendes that shocked the ingenxroas author of 
Ti* CasiU 9/ Otranto — that work of ' Neapolitan ongin and 
mediacTal translation, — but it ciplains an apparent anomaly In 
Nature It gi v e s a kind of harmony to a «^aracter winch has 
hitherto been considered so inharmonious it clears Nature of tbe 
Impeachment of haring endowed a man possessing the Instincts 
of a common forger with humsm chaiactenstics so noble and to 
precioas as poetic genlos, lofty Intelligence, courage to do or die, 
the pnde that gives In to death but not to men, joined to a depth 
of filial afiection, a Jo>'aIty to kindred, such as stirs within us 
the deepest emotion wbenever we recall tbe name of Chatterton — 
Cbauerton, the premature man who was also to the last the loving 
child, who, a few days before his death, went out from his forlorn 
C^rret to Brooke Street to spend In presents for his rrother and 
wter those predons pence that would have saved him tVem iaimne, 
tad England from tbe loss of a ton so noble and so gifted as ha 

The barest outlme of his story sriD show what I mean —Tbe 
posthumoos child of a poor aubclmter of Bristol Cathedral, whose 
had been sextons for a century and a half^ Chuterton 
may be said to have succeeded to poverty by inheritance, and 
to hare been reared, from his cradle, beneath the shadow of that 
'ting which U apt to cow genius If It does not silence it — apt to 
stifle that haughty Independence and pnde which mostly accom 
panlei genius, and of which Chatterton had more than any poet 
In Our htcrature, or perhaps In any other Yel, If the cards of life 
*CTc so far against him, he was on tbe other band dowered by 
Nature whh her very choicest gifts. To a physique healthy and, 
accordmg to all accounts, beautiful, — possessing Indeed that quality 
of strangeness which Bacon says u essential to the highest 
— were added a precocity only less wonderful fh»n the 
cn&gy which accompanied h, — on Intelligence which all the world, 
faidoding those who reject his rlainn to the highest poetical 
pfti, have agreed Jo call prodigious. It was this precocity Indeed 
»hlch at first attracted attention to him, and which has now 
caused the reaction against him. 

Art has nothmg to do with prodigies. But Chatterton*! precocity 
like ercrything else m connexion with him, been Tnmm/iwr 
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stood. It did not develop itself in earliest childhood , and when 
It did show, there was in it nothing one-sided, nothing diseased, 
as in the painful precocity which in sbme children repels rather 
than attracts It is important to bear this in mind m estimating 
Chatterton , for assuredly it may be said of the human race, more 
emphatically than of any other, that any departure from the laws 
of growth of a species is not to be taken as a sign that the 
individual will exhibit, at maturity, any unusual amount or in- 
tensity of the qualities by which the species is denoted. If an 
oak sapling should show a rapidity of growth equal to that of a 
poplar, we should not be driven to infer therefrom that the 
mature tree would show a firmer texture of wood than an ordinary 
oak, or a greater power of producing acorns how, then, can 
we expect to see other laws at work in man ? But that incisive 
and masculine force of intellect which astonishes us in Chatterton 
did not show itself till puberty, and might therefore have been, 
for anything that experience teaches us to the contrary, the first 
outburst of a unique energy that would have gone on developing 
and gathering strength with years 

At the age of five the attempt to teach him even his letters 
had failed, and at six and a half his mother and sister still 
‘thought he was an absolute fool’ When close upon his eighth 
year he was admitted to Colston’s Blue-coat School, Bristol 
While absorbing, as a sponge absorbs water, all the knowledge 
to be got there, he ran through three circulating libraries , and 
it was then that he began to show that passion for poetry 
and antiquities which soon began to dominate his life. The 
first form, as far as is known, taken by this passion was a strange 
one, that of a hoax played upon a pompous pewterer of Bristol, 
named Burgum, for whom Chatterton fabricated a false pedigree 
of great antiquity, with a poem wntten by one of the peivterer's 
ancestors, TJu Romaunte of the Cnyghte This proving a 
complete success, though rewarded only with a crown-piece, 
Chatterton was induced to try his hand at the same kind of 
work again, and produced an imaginary account of the opening 
of Bnstol Bridge in the time of Henry II, which deceived all 
the local antiqqaries This was followed by The Ryse ■oj 
Peynctyne tn Englande wroien by T Rowlie 1469 for Master 
Cany 7 ige, which deceived Horace Walpole, to whom he sent 
It, and finally a mass of pseudo -antique poetry, consisting of 
dramas, epic fragments and dramatic lyrics, which, under the 
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mine of the * Rowley Poems gave nse after his death to almost 
u moch angry dtscatslon as the Otsian poetry itselC Some of 
this work was achieved at school, but most of U after be had 
been removed from school to the office of a Bristol attorney 
A boyish freak resulted In his quitting Bristol for London, on 
the S4th of April, 1770, and beginning life there as a literary 
idTentorer on a capital of something under five pounds, at a time 
wben the struggle of London llientry life was only less dire than 
It had been thirty yean previonsl> when even the burij figure 
of Dr Johnson was rvcarly succumbing 
He turned to every kind of literary work, — poems, essays stones, 
pohtlcal articles and squibs, burletias, and even songs for the 
musk gardens of the time at a few pence each. In May and 
JuLC 1770, he had articles In 77 ke FrttkMeAs Afa^nztne The 
Tear* and Country l/a^anwr Th* London Tkt Political 

Rtgister Tht Court <md City l/hfurxjv and even TTio Gosp*t 
klagazint Among all the literary adventurers of his time there 
*u none perhaps to Indomitable as be. Ycl all the while, he 
cherished os fondly as ever those visions of the past that came to 
hun from St Mary RedcillTe as be lay dreaming on the grass 
It Bristol He was half starving wben be wrote Tk$ Ballad of 
Ourily which for reserved power and artistic completeness, no 
youthfol poet has ever approochecL Kor did he attack London, as 
other Ihcrary adventurers hare done, from the bookseller's shop 
aktne. His sagaaty as a man of the world was as wonderful 
as his literary genius. The penniless country boy living on a 
crust In Shoreditch, knew that to conquer London he must 
conquer the one or two magnates at whose feet the great city 
was Content to lie. Thousands of ambitions Londoners of that 
day would have given much for an introduction to the potent 
Lord Mayor Bedeford before Chatlerton had been In London 
two months he had achieved thla, and had so Impressed the great 
man, that Chatterton*s future seemed assured. But before Beckford 
had time to bold out a hand to the young adventurer he suddenly 
diadu 'Wis Vitfw seemeh Vfi!n'tfaaT>fcrut»'tf»rii 

then staring him m the lace. But he foeght bravely on and would 
have ended vlctonous but for his pride. That which had been his 
rtrength was his weakness now Ho would not stoop to conquer 
*ad the thne was come when It was necessary to stoop. To h\e 
by literature then was almost an Impossibility and be bad deter 
odned to nve by Uteratuic or die. 
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With a masterful pride, for which no parallel can be found, he 
had already quitted his friends in Shoreditch, lest they should be- 
come too familiar with his straits, and taken a garret at 39 Brooke 
Street, Holbom, where he produced a quantity of literary matter 
which under any circumstances would have been astonishing, but 
which IS almost incredible if his landladj^’s story is true, that he 
was living sometimes on one loaf a week, ‘ bought stale to make it 
last longer ’ At last, when starvation seemed inevitable, he did 
make one frantic attempt to obtain the post of ship surgeon, but 
this failing, he refused to try the commercial world, and steadily 
rejecting the gift of a penny or a meal from neighbours who tned 
m vain to help him, he struggled with famine as long as it was 
possible, and then, on the evening of the 24th of August, 1770, he 
retired to his garret, locked himself in, tore up all his manuscripts, 
and poisoned himself with arsenic. 

It IS not to make capital out of the painful interest attaching 
to Chatterton’s life that I glance at it here on his behalf Assuredly 
the personal interest in a poet having such a story as his, is what 
the critic has specially to guard against m trying to find his 
proper place m the firmament of our poetic literature. To divest 
‘the marvellous boy’ of that sensational kind of interest which has 
been associated with his name for more than a century, and at the 
same time to do justice to an intelligence which Malone compared 
with Shakspeare’s, and a genius which inspired Wordsworth and 
Colendge with awe, would require an exhaustive study of that 
most puzzling chapter of literary history — the chapter that deals 
with literary forgery And my defence of him is simply this , 
that, if such a study were prosecuted, we should find that in 
matters of literary forgery, besides the impulse of the mere 
mercenary impostor — as Chatterton appears to empincal critics 
like Warton — besides the impulse of the masquerading instinct, 
so strong m men of the Ireland and Horace Walpole type, there 
IS another impulse altogether, the impulse of certain artistic 
natures to represent, such as we see in Sir Walter Scott (when 
tampenng with the histoncal ballads), and such as we see in 
Chatterton when, struggling in his dark garret with famine and 
despair, he turns from the hack-work that at least might win him 
bread, to wnte The Ballad of Charity, the most purely artistic 
work perhaps of his time 


W Theodore Watts. 
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Ak Exctt.t fkt Ballad of Ciiaritt 

In Vlrgini the luliry Stm 'gun iheene 
And hot upon the meads did cast his ray 
The Apple ruddied from its paly green, 

And the soft pear did bend the leafy tpmy ) 

The pled chelhndry’ tang the Urelong day 
Twas now the pride, the manhood of the )’ear 
And eke the ground was dight m Its most deft aumere* 

The ton was gleaming In the m!d of day 
Dead idB the olr and eke the welkin blue, 

When from the sea arist In drear array 
A heap of donds of table caUen hue, 

The which foil Cast onto the woodland drew 
Hldmg at once the Sanni*! festive face 
And the black tempest swelled and gathered op apaca 

Beneath an holm, fast by a pathway side 
Which did onto Saint Godwyns content leaxi, 

A hapless pngrm moaning did abide. 

Poor in his view, ungenllo in his weed. 

Long breast foil of the miseries of need. 

NVhere from the haHstonn cooM the beggar fly? 

He had no bousen there, nor any convent mgh 

Look in his gioomW face ( his sprite there scan, 

How woe begone, bow withered, sapless, dead 1 
Haste to thy chorch-giebe-hoose, accursW man, 

Haste to thy coffin, tby solo alumbering-bed * I 
Cold as the clay which will grow on thy head 
Are Charity and Love among high elves 
Tbe Knights and Borons bve for pleasure and tbemtelTea 

' GoWfmrh. Uwd by Outtertoo u rnintte. 

bedde. DoKTto^«, ileepbig room. — Ckaturu^ 
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'An alms, Sir Pneitl the drooping pilgrim said 
0 let me wait within yoor con%‘cnt-<loor 
Tin the snn sbioeth ht.h ab<ne onr head 
And the toad tempest of the air Is oer 
Helpless and old am I alas 1 and poor 
No house nor friend, nor money In my pooch j 
AD that I call my own Is this my lUrcr crooch’ 

'Vailel, replied the Abbot, 'cease your dm 
Thu Is no season ahns and prayers to giv-e 
My porter ncrer lets a beggar In 
None toQch my ring who not in honoor lUt 
And rrow the itm with the black cloods did strive, 
And shot open the ground his glaring ray 
The Abbot sparred hit steed, and efttoons rode away 

Once more the sky was black the thunder roHd 
Fast rnnnug oer the plain a priest was seen 
Not dlght foD proud oor bottont^ op in gold ; 

His cope and jape* were grey and eke were clean j 
A Umltocr* he was, of order seen 
And from the pathway side then tornM he, 

Where the poor beggar lay beneath the holmen tree. 

'An alms, Sir Priest the drooping pHgnm said, 

For sweet Saint Mary and your ordcris sake I* 

The Uraltour then loosened his pouch-thread 
And did thereoot a groat of sUrer take t 
The needy pDgrim did for gladness shake. 

Here, take this sllrer It may ease thy care 
We are Gods stewards ell, — nought of our own we bear 

'Sst i£ir I orrhappy pfJigrraT fcrni cf tsc, 

Scarce any give a rcniroll to their Lord 
Here, take roy lenilcope, — ihou'rt bare, I see t 

* Cron, cnicifii. — GUerrftw 
A short mpllce worn \rj frian of Inferior dsn. — Clsuwfcs. 

A licensed begging —CkaUtrto^ 
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The jwect MmoE viol’ dinning in the dell, — 

The joyoiM dancing in the hoHel conrt, — 

Eke the high »ong and every joy — farerren 1 
Farewell the very ibado of Hair diiportl 
Itnpestcnng troable on my head doth come — 

No one kind Saint to ward the aye Increasing dooml 
Rfiirrf 

Oh I I could wail my ktngcup^eckNl leas 
My tpreading docks of sheep all tUy white, 

My tender appHngs and embodied trees, 

My parker's-grange tar spreading to the sight, 

My tender kyne, my baHocks strong In fight. 

My garden whitened with the enmfrey plant. 

My flower Sahjt Mary* glinting with the light 
My store of all the blessings Heaven can grant 
I am enhardened coto sottowS blow 
Innred* onto the pain, I let no salt tear flow 
Hal/JL 

Here win I still abide tlD Death appear t 
Here, like a focJ*empotsooed deadly tree 
MTiich slaycth every one that comeih near 
So win I grow to this place fixed]> 

1 to lament have greater cause than thee, 

Slain in the war my dear loved father lies. 

Ohl 1 wocld slay bis mordercr Joyously* 

And by hrs side for aye dose up mine eyes. 

Cast oct from every joy here will I bleed 
FalTn Is the cullis-gate* of my heart's castle stead 
Anirr/ 

Oitr woes alike, alike cmr doom shaB be, 

My son, mine only son, aO death-cold’ ist 
Here will I stay and end my life with tbec,— «■ 

A Ufe like mine a harden Is, I wii. 

Swote rfblble, sweet vloUn.^ — Ckaatrnm Maryg^d. — CUTerrow. 

HsJrtcnd, ccnstooied. — 

Soe wUle I. fyud tmlo tbys place, gre. — OtMtUrUm. 

Oh 1 jolcoot 1 hyi mtetberer wemU ilea. — CUorrrow, 

Portcnllia. — Ystomn. dead — C%a//w*wa. 
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Even from the cot flown now is happiness 
Minsters alone can boast the holy Saint 

Now doth our England' wear a bloody dress, 

And with her champions’ gore her visage paint. 

Peace fled, Disorder shows her face dark-brow’d 

And through the air doth fly in garments stained with blood. 


Eclogue the Third 

A Maiij a Woman i Sir Roger 

Wouldst thou ken Nature in her better part? 

Go, search the cots and lodges of the hind , 

If they have any, it is rough-made art , 

In them you see the naked form of kind. 

Haveth your mind a liking of a mind? 

Would It ken everything as it might be ? 

Would It hear phrase of vulgar from the hind. 

Without wiseacre words and knowledge free? 

If so, read this, which I disporting penn’d 
If nought beside, its rhyme may it commend. 

Man 

But whither, fair maid, do ye go? 

0 where do ye bend your way? 

I will know whither you go, 

1 will not be answered nay 

Woman, 

To Robin and Nell, all down m the dell. 

To help them at making of hay 

Man 

Sir Roger, the parson, hath hired me there , 

Come, come, let us tnp it away 
We’U work, and we’ll sing,- and we’ll drink of strong beer, 
As long as the merry summer’s day 

' ‘ Doeth Englonde .*' — Chatterton 

” ‘ Peace fledde, disorder sheweth her dark rode ’ Rode,’ complexion ) 
■ — Chatterlon. 
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n fitntn 

Hov Imd Is m> doom to work I 
Much Is my woe! 

Damt Acnes, who hes Id the klrk^ 

Wlh coif of gold, 

With golden Uordcn, strong untold, 

What was she more than me, to be so? 

Man. 

1 kea Sir Roger from afar 
Tnpplng o»cr the lea 
I will ask why the lordi s son 
Is more than me. 

Sir Raider 

The soltry sun doth hie apace his wain } 

From erery beam a seed of Ufe doth falL 
Qaickly heap op the hay open the plain 
ktethlaks the cocks ore *^DmDg to grow talk 
This U alike oor doom the great the small, 
Most wither and be shranicn by death's dart 
See, the sweet floweret hath no nreet at iH 
U whh the rank wee d beareth equal part 
The craven, warrior and the wise be bleat 
Alike to dry away with those they did lament 

M<vi 

AD-a-boon Sir Priest, oU-a boon 1 
By your priestship, now say onto me, 

Sir Gaufryd the knight, who Ilveth bard by 
^Vhy sboold be than me be more great 
Id honoor, knighthood, and estate? 

Su hcs4r 

Cast round thine eyes upon this hayM lea t 
Attentively look oer the sun parched dell ) 

An answer to thy burden song here see 
This withered floweret wBl a lesson tell 
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It rose, It blew, it flounshed and did well. 

Looking askance upon the neighbour green , 

Yet with the green disdained its glory fel', — 

Eftsoons It shrank upon the day-burnt plain. 

Did not its look, the while it there did stand, 

To crop it in the bud move some dread hand ? 

Such IS the way of life the lord’s nch rent^ 

Moveth the robber him therefore to slay 
If thou hast ease, the shadow of content. 

Believe the truth, there’s none more whole than thee 
Thou workest well, can that a trouble be? 

Sloth more would jade thee than the roughest day. 

Couldst thou the secret part of spirits see. 

Thou wouldst eftsoons see truth in what I say 
But let me hear thy way of life, and then 
Hear thou from me the lives of other men. 

Man 

I rise with the Sun, 

Like him to dnve the wain, 

And ere my work is done 
I sing a song or twain 
I follow the plough-tail 
With a long jubb of ale. 
•*•*•*•* 

On every Saint’s high-day 
With the minstrel am I seen, 

All a-footing it away 
With maidens on the green 
But oh ' I wish to be more great 
In worship, tenure, and estate. 

Str Roger 

Hast thou not seen a tree upon a hill. 

Whose boundless branches reach afar to sight? 
When funous tempests do the heaven fill. 

It shaketh dire, m dole and much affright ; 

* 'The loverde’s ente’ (lord’s purse) — Chalierton's text and glou. 
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WTul «hlle ihc humble floweret loisly dlpht 
Siandcth unhurtt tmqoashM by the »tonn, 
bnch picture Is of Life the man of might 
It tempett-chafed, hit woe gfcii »t hit form 
ThyteUi a flo w eret of a troall account 
Wouldit harder fed the wind, at higher thou did«t mooni 


MissTRrxs Marriacc Sosa 

[Frooi etIUt « 7>«f 

/in/ l/iax/n/ 

The boddlnj floweret bluthct at the light 
The meadi arc iprmhled with the jtllow hue j 
In daisied mantlet it the moantalD dlghi 
The lUm* young cowtllp bendeth with the dew 
The ireei enleaf^ Into heaven ttraoghi, 

W'heo gentle wmdi do blow, to whittling dm aie broogtit 

The ercnlng comet and bringt the dew along 
The ruddy welkin iheeneth to the cync i 
Around the ale ttake mmttrels ting the tong ; 

\ottng (ry round the doorpost doth entwine ; 

I lay me on the grast | yet, to my will. 

Albeit an it fair, there UcLcib something ttllL 

Sfccnj ^Unsirtl 

So Adam thought, what time in Paradlie, 

All heaven and earth did homage to bit mind. 

In woman and none cite maoa plcataonce Uet, 

At limrumenti of joy are kind with klt>d 
Co, take a wife onto thine nnnt, and tec, 

Water and doiky hflls will have a charm for thea 

tender —aw/ifFTM 

Yno womnuji illeyn* nunnH pkataance lyo, 

Ai Instnunents of )olc were mate Utt tryn^ 

Okquwnrv 


TOL. Ill 


Ee 
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Thti d MtiisU el 

When Autumn stnpt and sunburnt doth appear, 

With his gold hand gilding the falling leaf, 

Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year, 

Beanng upon his back the ripened sheaf ; 

When all the hills with woody seed are white , 

When levin-fires and gleams do meet from far the sight ; — 

When the fair apples, red as even-sky, 

Do bend the tree unto the fruitful ground , 

When juicy pears and berries of black dye 
Do dance in air and call the eyes around , 

Then, be it evening foul or evening fair, 

Methmks my joy of heart is ahadowed with some care. 

Second Minstrel, 

Angels are ivrought to be of neither kind , 

Angels alone from hot desire are free , 

There is a somewhat ever in the mind, 

That, without woman, cannot stilled be 
No saint in cell, but, having blood and cheer*, 

Doth find the spint joy in sight of woman fair 

Women are made not for themselves but man, — 

Bone of his bone and child of his desire , 

They from an useless member first began, 

Y-wrought with much of water, little fire , 

Therefore they seek the fire of love, to heat 

The milkiness of kind, and make themselves complete. 

Albeit, without women, men were peers 
To savage kind, and would but live to slay , 

Yet woman oft the spint of peace so cheers, — 

Dowered with angelic joy, true angels they'^ 

Go, take thee straightway to thy bed a wife , 

Be banned, or highly blest, in proving marriage-Iife. 

* ‘ Tere,’ health — Chatlerton 

* ‘Tochelod yn Angel joie heie (they) Angeles bee ’ — Chatlerton 
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The Accounte or W Canykoe^ Feast 

By \Viluam Cakyhce.* 

Tborowe the halle the bell ban toonde 
Dyelecoyle* doe the Crave beseeme* { 

The ealdornenne doe tytte anniride, 

Ande tnoffelle oppe the cheortc* iteeme. 

Lyche anes wylde ynne desarte waste 
Swotelye the momeynge ayTe doe taste. 

Syke keene thde ate the minstrels pUIe, 

The dynne of angelles doe they kcepe 
Heie styde the gnestes ha ne to aiue, 

Botte nodde ycr thankes ande falle asUpe. 

Tbin echone daie bee I to deene, 

Gyf Rowley*, Iicamm* or Tyh. Gorges* be oe seeoft 


illNSntEL'S ROUNDEUlY 
[Frcmi KEUaJ] 

0 ting onto my itmndelay 
O drop the briny tear with me, 

Dance no more at holy-day 
Like a running nver be. 

My lore b dead. 

Gone to hb death-bed. 

All under the willow tree. 

The alxm piece b glre i la Qiettflrtan t orlgtoal tpelUiic, ts a lample; 
Fdr welcome. — ClaUerto*. (Ikl-accrnlL — TynMa^) 

Becomo. — Oaocmte. Saoff ep. — Cleewroe. 

Oieg feL — Ciatttrto^ 

The Tirmet of Canyoge • brcmrite poeti and frlesdi, u derv oped hi 
^sttertoo t Rowlelcn lyitem. 
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Black his locks as the winter night, 
White his skin’ as the summer snow, 

Red his face as the morning light, 

Cold he lies in the grave below 
My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow -tree. 

Sweet his tongue as the throstle’s note, 
Quick in dance as thought can be, 

Deft his tabor, cudgel stout, 

O he lies by the willow-tree 1 
My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow -tree. 

Hark! the raven flaps his wing 
In the briar’d dell below , 

Hark ’ the death-owl loud doth sing 
To the nightmares as they go 
My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the w’lllow-tree. 

See ' the white moon shines on high , 
Whiter IS my true love’s shroud , 

Whiter than the morning sky. 

Whiter than the evening cloud. 

My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow-tree. 

Here upon my true love’s grave 
Shall the barren flowers be laid. 

Not one holy Saint to save 
All the coldness of a maid 1 
My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the w'illow-t*-ee. 


’ ‘ Rode,’ complexion — Chatterton. 
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With my hand* m gird* the briar* 

Round hi* holy corse to grow* 

Elfin Fairy light yoar fires 
Here my body *tfll shall bow* 

My loTo U dead, 

Gone to hU death bed. 

All under the willow tree. 

Come, with teom-enp and thom 
Dram my hearth’s blood away; 

Life and ah It* good 1 scorn. 

Dance by night or feast by day 
My lore u dead. 

Gone to hi* death bed. 

All under the willow tree* 

Dentc (u\aL^^aaiUrtat. Grt bet. —'ChtUtriem. 

The odgiEud canrlalr* tlth the Allowing qBatniD >— 

Water vitche* g o wned with ^eyte^ 

Bear id« to yoor lethal tide 
I diet I cornel My tne lore waits I 
Tbui the damsel qwke and died 

hi iphe of tha word* reytes (water Ibgt) and lethal (dead]>) this eaiui 
b a hdat cighteeDih'CentiiTy note, ctiancely crot of barmoDy with the ahoott 
cootpletdy stotaloed tone of the rest of this noble ditty ; it U moreorg as 
swhward brcak-doini In metre. 1 hare rannred to tranafa It from the 
text to this foot note. A word may be needed as to my modcmiied text 
wh tttTO ChaOCTtoD i closa-word hu adop^ Instead of hi* test word, 

thb b dtte without ootlficallcsi. how and tho the rhyme o« dearneai of 
phiue compelled snbtdtntlQn thh teoi spedBed is the notes in erery 
c>*Q cf the feast ImpoitaDce. 
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[William Cowper was bora at the rectory, Great Berkhamstead, Xoi. 
26, 1731 His father, the rector of the pansh, was a nephew of Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, his mother a\as Ann Donne, of the family of Dr 
John Donne, tlie celebrated Dean of St Pauls Cowper was educated at 
a private school and afterwards at Westminster, where Vincent Bourne v/as 
a master, and Warren Hastings, Robert Llojd, Colman, and Churchill v ere 
among the boys After leaMng Westminster he became a member of the 
hliddle Temple and was articled to a solicitor, a Mr Chapman, one of his 
fellow clerks being Thurlow, afterwards Lord Chancellor During his 
three years under Mr Chapman, he saw much of the familj of his uncle, 
Ashley Cow'per, with one of whose daughters, Theodora, he formed a deep 
attachment Another daughter, Harriet, aftenvards Lady Hesketh, was 
in the later years of his life one of his warmest fnends The engagement 
of marnage wath Theodora was not sanctioned by her father and 
this disappointment, with other troubles, seems to hare greatly alTccted 
Cowper, and to hare prepared the way for his first attack of insanity, 
which took place in 1763 The immediate cause was the exate- 
ment occasioned by his appointment to two clerl ships in the House of 
Lords, at the hands of his uncle. Major Cowper His malady was in- 
tensified by the injudicious handling he receired from his cousin hlartin 
Madan, a strong Calvinist, and it was only after a stay of fifteen months 
under the care of the amiable physician and rerse-wnter, Dr Nathaniel 
Cotton, at St Alban's, that he recorered He did not resume woik in 
London, but went to live at Huntingdon There he fell in with the 
Unwins, arid there began their lifelong intimacy After Mr Unwm's death 
(1767) Cowper remored with Mrs Unwm to Olney, where they remamed 
till 1786 Ihe peace of Cowper’s life at Olney was shaken m 1773 by a 
second attack of melancholia, which lasted for sixteen months Before and 
after that time he corresponded freely wath many fnends , he jomed with John 
Newton, curate-m-charge at Olney, in composing the Olney Hymns (published 
1779) , but it was not till December 1780 that he began senously to wnte 
poetry, havmg deserted the art since the days of his early love-verses to 
* Delia.’ His first volume, containing Table Talk, Conversation, Retirement, 
and the other didactic poems, was published in 17S2 , his second, contain- 
mg The Task, Tirocinium, and among others the ballad of "John Gilpin 
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(whldi b*d bets paUblml b t o e w ip ip cj aodbulbtcemt liusosatbretich 
tbe TtdUtiocs of IleodoMo the actor), appeared b i 9 ^ Tbe nbjects of 
both Jola QS[iit aod n« Tmii vtrt coQ^ted to Cowpet bp Ladj Aosten. 
a laidaatbc pertos wbo (or tome jean waa oo bUroate tenat with him 
aodXln.UDwb. Aitenrardi bo bq^ bb tnuoUtloo of Homer which 
was ccnp lcted and psblhbed b l*^t The last jtin of hU Ufa. from 
1791 to iSoo, were join of (;reat mUerj hin. Uinrb wn panijtic from 
I'pl to her death b 1 96] hthlstelf wastsffeibc frombopdesa dc^cetbo, 
rqpudbt hbmelC as be had doec doce bb fint atticV, as to osteaxt from 
Ila died at East Z)etebsm, Id Norfolk, Aped m 1800.] 

The pathos of Cowpers ti-c and his position in oar poetIcaU 
history vid always lend a special Interest to his work eren thoogb 
h U no longer possible to regard a poet hmlicd as he was as a 
poet of the Erst order He was on essentially onginal writer 
owing moch of coarse, at every writer mast oare, to tbs snbtlc 
fadhtences of his thne, hot deriving as btUe as ever poet dented 
from Iherary study I hai-e not read more than one English poet 
for twenty years, and bat one for thirteen years, bo says In 
ooe of his letters of tbe year 1783 t and thoogb that woold seem 
to be on exaggeration, it It to a troth—tbat In matore life 
at least, he cared little for reading English poetry and owed 
GtUe to It. It Is trae that bo formed his blank verse on tho 
model of MQtoo, and that Churchill, 'the great ChorcbUl, garo 
hhn a paUem in the aso of the heroic couplet which be soon sor* 
passed but essentiollj be stands alone, as remote from the stream 
of dghtecntb-ccntary verse as bis life at Olncy was remote from 
the pabCc life of his day Tbe poet of Rtltmmnt and Tit T«si 
I* the beginning of a new order m poetry be is one of tho first 
symptoms, If not the ongtnalor of lix rerolouon in style which Is 
•00a to become a re\‘olation In Ideas. The dear crisp English 
of ha verse Is not the work of a mnn who belongs to a school, or 
who follows some conveotionol pattern. It u for bli amusement, 
he repeats again and again In his letters, that be u a poet jost as 
b has been for bis omosetnent that be has worked In the garden 
and made rabbit botches. He writes because It pleases him, 
whbcmt a thooght of his fame or of contriving what tho world will 
odnurc. Ttui, his most characteristic poem, is Indeed a work 
of great laboar t bat tbe labour is not dirked, as Pope's labour 
was directed, towards methodising or arranging the material, to- 
wards wotking up the argament, towards forcing the Ideas Into the 
ou>st striking situations. Tbe labour Is In the cadences and the 
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wnter* who repraont the •tcrape poetical Icx-el of the time, 
the Icrel eot of which Cowper inddcnly emerged to chann Dr 
FnmhUn. Mr Cawtbome, Mr Emil) Mr Cunningham, MU* 
Carter Mn. Grerllle, and a hundred olhera, arc the channel* Into 
»hkh the nrer of cightccnth-century verse djffuied Itielf before It 
was finally lost In the sand. It U hamless enough, this %xrse ( It U 
not 'noUe and nonsense, Uhe the Della Cmscan prodactlons of 
twenty yean later but It Is Incurably Awra/ It whoDy lades dU 
daettoB. WTien the excellent Miss Carter the translator of Epic 
tctni, has to write an Oit 4 to Mtltuuholy (and odes to Melancholy, 
to Concord, to Ambition, arc the staple of the voloraes) she 
begins — 

Ccioc Dclsnchoty sflent pow t 
CoiapaDlofl of my lonely hoctr 
To sober Ibooght confiAd 
Tho« tweily-sad ideal geest 
la all tby soothing churo cooJett. 
ladolge toy penslse mind I 

When Mr Henky wntes an OEt to ftvnmc be can dioose no 
lucre IndlTidaal metre than that In which Collins had wmien its 
Ode a few yean before. The pobllthen of the CoHeaion speak 
of h with pnde, as representing an age In whkh llieraxy merit 
10 much ab<xinds but the candid modern reader finds the 
tooh to be but the roent of a more than Chinese unlformhy 
Poor Robert Lloyd, Cowper^ and Colman's friend, was nearer 
the mark when he said, )ujt at this time — 

^Nrltt what w« will, oar works bespeak us 
Irndtatom, urmm ffoa. 

Tale, elegy or lofty odr; 

We trtrtl oo the beatca road i 

The pror eit) stlU sticks cjosdy by bs— » 

EJ dutam fnJ mem dietmm frtms. 

In what prediely does this * something so new in the manner 
®f Cowper*! work consUt ? There U much debate among modern 
Qhks as to the answer to this question, which really U the 
question of Cowper*! place In oor literary history some * claiming 
for him a Idnahlp with Rousseau, a spirit like that of Byron and 
SheDey — a rerolntlonary spirit t^t he certainly would not hare 
'Wmed for himself} others — and this Is the common view — 
*£reeing with Mr. A^old that ho b the precursor of Words 
Ttiar fitopted Bmoke. PatllscD. 
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worth ’ It would be truer to say that m his own cunous and 
limited way Cowper contains both these elements, the Byronic 
and the Wordsworthian element , and that in so doing he em- 
bodies all the intellectual influences that w ere silently working 
around him towards the evolution of modem England An inter- 
esting wnter^ has characterised the tendencies of poetry m the 
latter half of the eighteenth century as ‘ love of natural description 
and attempts at a more vivid and wider delineation of human 
character and incident’, two tendencies which, we may add, are 
but different forms of one — of the revolt against convention both 
in art and society The joy in natural objects, of which we have 
found traces in many ivnters since Thomson, begins to be linked 
wath a sense of the brotherhood of mankind , to the religious 
mind (and the wide reach of the religious re\nval must be remem- 
bered) this sense of brotherhood and this sense of natural beauty 
being sharpened and strengthened by the belief m the near pre- 
sence of the Creator and the Father of all Cowper is the artist 
who has expressed m a new and permanent form this complex 
sentiment He is the poet of the return to nature, and he is the 
poet of the simple human affections , both nature and humanity 
being of interest to him because of their divine source, and 
because of that alone ‘We are placed in the world,’ he seems 
to say, ‘ by an omnipotent and irresponsible Being, on whose wll 
our life and death, our health and sickness, our prospenty and 
adversity at e\ery moment depend, and who decides at bis 
pleasure the fate of empires and the issues of political events 
The world as he made it is good, but the corruption of man has 
done much to spoil iL “ God made the country and man made 
the town”, and though man cannot live wnthout society, his vices 
are such that his towns soon become centres of corruption Hence 
true beauty is to be found only in unadulterate Nature , true 
pleasures only in the fields and woods, and in the simple oflfices of 
rmal and domestic life To watch Nature at her work , to medi- 
tate , to cultivate sympathy with those creatures that are, so to 
speak, most fresh from Nature’s hand — ^wnth animals and the poor 
and the fnends of your home — this is the only rational way to 
happiness , and to, advocate this life is the poet’s work. On the 
other hand, he may emphasise his teaching by contrast , by de- 
nouncing vice, by satire genial or severe , by drawing in outlines 
that all may recognise the harm of a departure from Nature. 

* Quarlerly Rtview, July 1862 
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nie poet Is a teacher and an advocate hh bosiDCSs is to wean 
the world from worldliness to God- 
At fifty years of ace, then, and under the inflnence of his friend 
of fifteen years, Mrs. Unwin, Cowper began to realise his own 
powers as a poet, and syitemaucatly to carry into practice this 
theory of the poct*s dnty Already in 1776 the gloom Us second 
period of in^hy had began to roll away be renewed his 
brohen correspondence be took to bnsylng himself about the 
gtrden and the house at Olney His brightest and most active 
years are those that follow — the fifteen years that begin with the 
renewal ofhls corre sp ondence and end with- the publication ofhia 
Umtr It was about that he began to find Us glaring and 
his Carpentering and even his landscape-drawing not enough | to 
find it unsadify^ 

To ndM the prldcly sad cmn-costed goard, 
sad to loci for a mote solid occupation than 

^ea^eg nets for UrdwIIajing fruit. 

Or twining riftfffi threads cc Iroiy reehk 

He asked for some employment more permanently exdtlng and 
he found it In versifying on the themes set by ilri. Unwin. What 
pleasure be gained from his new occupation Is told in part in the 
poens themselves, and is rmtciated In those Tolumcs of narrative, 
fmmour, chat, argument, criticism, which are the dally record of 
Cowpert mind, and which to coropletely Justify tie title that 
Southey claimed for him of the best letter wnter m the Engiish 
i“igoage. In his poems, indeed, Cowper has revealed bimseif 
»rth a winning naivft/ that Is almost without eiample and when 
we add to the autobiographical passages In Reitrenunt and Th 4 
Taii the fnendly cotvfidcnces of the letters, we find that thox 
to m a ft u nothing for the aide to interpret. Cowper explains 
UtDself with a simple franlcncts that makes half his charm. 

For example, the Ictteri abound with passages which show on 
tile Ode hand the pleasure that he derived from bis newly found 
lift of wntmg, and on the other the moral and rellgioua aim that 
fio believed himself to be folfillmg m his poetry The n ec e ssity 
of ment makes me sometimes write verses, besaystoWBUam 

Unwm • It rnsflit me a carpenter a bird-cage maker a gardener 
*iid has lately tanght me to draw Again, in a latter to Newton* : 

‘Aidl 6 ,iyfio. Ucc. 11 ijRo. 
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'At tins '^:ison of the jcir, nml in thii (^looinj uncomfortnlilc climate, it 
IS no cas) mailer for the owner of a miml Iihc mine to duc-^t it from sad 
subjects nnd to fix it upon such os tna\ administer to its amusement I’oetrj, 
abo\c all things, is useful to me in this respect W bile I am held in pur 
suit of prett} images, or a picttj waj of cxjirc'sing them, I forgclcver)- 
thing that IS irksome, and, like a boj tliat plajs truant determine to avail 
mjsclf of the jircsent opportuiiit) to be amusctl, and to put bj the disagree 
able rceollcction that 1 must, after all, go home and be v hijit again ’ 

In a later letter to the same friend’, which refers still more 
painfully to his mental distress, he sajs — 

‘ God knows that mj mind having been occupied more than twelve vears 
in the contemplation of the mo^t disticssing subjects, the world, and its 
opinion of what I write, is become as unimportant to me os the vvliistling of 
a bird in a bush Despair made amusement neccs^arj, and 1 found poctr) 
the most agreeable amusement Had 1 not cndeavourcel to perfonn mj 
best. It would not have amused me at all The mere blotting of so much 
paper would have been but iiidiffercnt sport God give me grace also to 
wash that 1 might not w rite in vain ' 

And again, as a reason for publishing, 

' If I did not publish what I wnte. I could not interest mjsclf sufTicientlv 
in mj owTi success to make an amusement of it ’ 

Of course, however, as the second of these extracts shows, he 
has a deeper reason for writing than this , the preacher’s and the 
moralist’s reason, that appears so clearly m ever)' page of his 
poems ‘ My sole drift is to be useful,’ he vvntes to his cousin 
Mrs Cowper", ‘a point however which I know I should in vain 
aim at, unless I could be likewise entertaining ’ To Lady Austen, 
m his w'cll-known letter m verse, he appears as 

'I, who 'icnbblc ykj-me 
To catch the tnflers of the time. 

And tell them truths divine and clear 
\Miich, couched in prose, they will not hear’ 

To Umvm he speaks of his first volume as 

•A page 

That w ould reclaim a \ laous age ’ 

Table Talk, the opening poem, is, it will be remembered, an 
argument to prove that the true field of poetry is the beauty of 
religion, till then an unexplored land , and that the poet’s true 
function is to 


’ Aug 6, 1785 


* Oct 19, 1781 
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Spfttd the riek dlteortry tod Inrite 
lluikbd to thtre In tbe dirkfC dclicbt 
And b the beaailful bne* wWch dose Rttirtmtnt he ddms the 
pojftkm of a teacher of nianUnd — 

Me roctrj (or rtlher notet that tiia 
FeeUy t^ tinlly tt poetic fame) 

£mf 4 ojv (hot oot from more {mportant rlevt, 

Fut hj the bank* of the tlow wiadbe Oot« 

Cootent If thn teifontercd 1 tstj mie 
A actor’s, ihotr^ oot t poet i, prtlse. 

And while I toch to art too little knows 
To dote lUe wUdf may sol wtite my own 
From the Letter! too we can leam moch of Cowper^ method of 
compotlUon j enough at least to correct the first Impression which 
we might dcrire from his poetry that It srJU the work of a rapid 
and eren careless writer If there fives a man who stands dear 
of the charge of careless writing I am that roan, he says to Lady 
Hesketh, b answer to some criticisms of bs Hemer made by 
General Covper His (adlUy U Dnqoestionable bat it is a fact 
that be composed slowly He took £ulla dut xitu linea for a 
inevo, and when once be had taken op the profession of a poet be 
perserered b It, contentbg himself when hllnerva was onwilhng 
with three Unes of Tit Test as a day's pradoetion, and thinking 
three hoes better than nothing WTicn the translation of Homer 
was fa hand the work wreot on with the ntroost regularity I have, 
as 70Q well know he tells Unwin, * a daily ocrupation-^orty lines 
to tran sl a t e, a task which I never escuse myself when It u possible 
topcribnnlt. Equally scdolons am 1 In the matter of transcribbg 
to that between both my roomlog nnd evening are for the roost 
part completely engaged. Transcribing however he thought 
slstiih work, and of all occuFcubns that which I dliUko the 
®®*t' and accordingly he was gbd when friends rtlbred him 
V copying some of the Hemtr Ho deferred to the cntldsro 
of those ahoot him, and was glad when hli pubTlsher Johnson, 
■Suggested an alteration In a phrase. ^Vhcn Newton, of whom to 
tile last bo seems to have stood somewhat In awe condemned 
a passage, Cowper consented with the best grace to remove It •— 
I am gUd you have condemned it and though I do not feel as if 
presently supply its place, shall be willing to attempt the 
t**k, whatever labour it may cost me* In effect wo may say that 
' Nut sy 1781 
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dunng the five years which ended with the publication of TJu 
7 ask, and to a certain extent during the years when Co^vpcr was 
employed on this Homer, the writing and recasting of his poetry 
filled all his mind The ‘pleasure m poetic pains which only poets 
know’ was known to him conspicuously among poets , the critical 
spirit within him, that independent and fastidious taste for which 
he IS so remarkable^ found full exercise , and m the excitement of 
doing his true w'ork m the most perfect way he seems to have 
almost forgotten the cloud which had overshadowed him and 
w as soon to return 

The Letters, again, tell us much of Cow pur’s opinions of other 
poets We have already quoted the passage in which he speaks 
of his scanty reading of them — ‘not more than one English poet 
for twenty years ’ As Southey remarks, this probably means that 
he had not read more than one w'lth minute care, with such 
care as he afterwards spent on Glover’s Athenatd, when by way 
of prepanng to review it he ‘made an analysis of the first twelve 
books ’ In his youth he had evidently been a reader of poetry, 
and he had an excellent memory When Johnson’s collection 
w'as sent to him m 1779 he found that the best poets were ‘so 
fresh m his memory’ that the collection taught him nothing He 
is fond of mentioning Churchill, the admiration of his early man- 
hood, with something more than respect , here and there he has 
an acute remark about Pope, as when he says ‘never, I believe, 
were such talents and such drudgery united’ ’ He often falls foul 
of Johnson, ‘a great bear, m spite of all his learning and penetra- 
tion ’ He dissents from his view of Prior, and argues with great 
skill for a proper recognition of Prior’s real poetical merits *, while 
he IS so enraged by the Doctor’s attack on Milton that he breaks 
into the cry, ‘O, I could thrash his old jacket till his pension 
Jingled m his pocket!’ All this show's that Cowper had a clear 
taste of his o\vn m poetry, a goM vif et franc, as Samte-Beuve 
calls It m his excellent criticism of him, but it does not show that he 
was a student of English poetry, any more than his quotations from 
Swift and Rabelais show that lie read much and often m their 
books, or than the Horatian turn of his didactic pieces shows that 
he was always reading Horace The truth is, as we have all along 
implied, that Cowper is ongmal if the word means anything ‘ hly 
descnptions,’ he ^vrltes of The Task, ‘ are all from nature , — not one 


’ Jan 5, 1784 


* Jan 17, 1783 
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of them iccond handed My deUncatlons of the heart are from my 
own eipencnce • — not one of them borrowed from booki, or m the 
least degree conJectoraL In my numbers, which I rarled os much 
as I could (for blank rerse without \'flriety of numbers U no better 
than bladder and string) I hare Imitati^ nobody though some* 
times perhaps there may be an apparent resemblance because at 
the same time that 1 would not Imitate, I hare not aH'ectedly 
difiined. 

It b thb originality this rcradiy, this exact correspondence of 
the phrase with the feeling and of hoth with the object, that marks 
out Cowper \\e sometimes bear It said that he owed much, 
espcdaHyln renificaUon, to Churchin 1 If he owed anything It was 
so much ' bettered In the borrowing that U is hard to dltco^Tr the 
debt The rcry foundation of his poetry b hl$ dose observation of 
men and things the tome dose observation that Sllshb letters with 
happily touched Incidents of vQUgc life, wnh characters sketched In 
a sentence, fomlihes the groundwork of Tkt Tiut and the satires. 
The stow^crered fields, the waggon tolbog through the drifts, 
'the distant plough stow moving the garden, the fireside ; the 
tlpsres, the rfllage ihlefi the dcncal coxcombjDubjus, Sir Smog— 
of sQ these he gives os not only finished pictures, but pictures 
fiahhed In the presence of the object and not in the studia The 
Tkmish masters have met their match 1 says Salnte'Beure, as he 
quotes with delight one of these descripuons of Cowpert might 
we not say with even greater truth, The English landscape 
painters have found (heir pattern ? 

Yet It b undoubtedly true that Cowper Is little read by the very 
class which Is most given to the reading of poetry and most 
competent to judge IL He Is a favourite with the middle classes 
he b not a favoonte with the cultivated classes. What are the 
limitations of his genius which prevent hb acceptance with them ? 
Uc. Arnold, who long ago called Cowper that most interesting 
man and excellent poet, perhaps sums them up when he speak* 
cJ” Cowper'i morbid rehgion and lumbering mo\tmenL If we 
ore to look to poetry for the successfol application of ideas to 
life, we shall look In vam to T7U Tati for the ideas are those 
of tn Inelastic puritanism that would malm and mutilate life In 
the name of religion. ‘ Were I to write as many poems as Lope 
^ Yega or Voltaire, says Cowper not one of them would bo 
^^diout this tincture, — thia ptmtamc tincture. He began with 
die resolre to maV^i religion poetical, and be succeeded in makdog 
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poetry religious, but religious after a manner which his cxccllenl 
editor, Mr Benham, himself a clergyman, calls ‘hard and re- 
volting ’ And the same temper which led him to measure the 
Unseen with the foot-rule of Calvinistic orthodoxy, led him to visit 
the science, the politics, e\'cn the characters which he did not 
understand, with a censure hie that of the Syllabus ‘It would 
be hard,’ says Mr Benham, ‘ to find a more foolish and mis- 
chievous piece of rant than that contained in The Garden ' — m the 
lines where Cow per reviles the geologist and the historian , and 
we might extend the same sentence to his promiscuous denun- 
ciations of London life, of the amusements of ordinary people, 
even of the game of chess When the Commemoration of Handel 
takes place, he joins with Newton in cx^\w% Idolatry ' WTien he 
wTites his Review of Schools, it never occurs to him that boys may 
get good as well as harm from each other’s society, and that there 
may be desirable elements of character that cannot be acquired 
in ‘ some pious pastor’s humble cot ’ When he turns, as he often 
does, to politics, his amiable Whiggism is sorely tried by current 
events, by the lack of great men, and by the miscarriage of the 
American war He believes that ‘ the loss of America will be the 
rum of England,’ but consoles himself with the thought that the 
surrender of Cornwallis was ‘ fore-ordained,’ and that the end of 
the world is approaching * My feelings are all of the intense 
kind,’ he says in one of his letters , and the Nemesis of intensity 
IS narrowness 

Again, in curious contrast to the neatness and ease of his 
rhymed couplets, there is unquestionably a ‘ lumbering movement ’ 
in Cowpefs blank verse , heaviness, difficulty, coming sometimes 
from the necessity that he was under of adorning trivialities, 
sometimes from a xvant of mastery over the language. 

‘Warmed, while it lasts, by labour, all day long 
They -brave the season, and yet find at eve, 

111 dad and fed but sparely, time to cool’ 

— There are too many commas, the reader cannot help crying 
Sometimes, again, we find a worse than Wordsworthian nudity 
of phrase — 

‘The violet, the pink, the jessamme, 

1 packed them into paper with a pm’, 

sometimes an intolerable instance of the quasi-heroic — 

‘The stable jnelds a stercoraceous heap ’ , 
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or a ponlivc barbamm, as here, In Tiroctniutn— 

lUrt yt uqe tbtmdaoti of lb« «hol«. 

A ptJqQatUn pocnce «nd cooUolT 

We 6nd frequent descents Into prose, and rarely Indeed a com 
pimsatmg ascent Into the higher music of the great poets. How 
iboold we find such ascents, indeed. In Cowper? They demand 
some roonng force of passion, or some inspiring activity of Ideas, 
and for neither of these can we look to him. The only passion 
that really mored him was the morbid passion of despair when 
the dcpod that obscured his brain press^ heavy upon him and 
h was only when he wrote onder this Infioence that he produced 
mateiplects, such as that noble and temble poem, Ccstiuv} , 
and the lines of self>descnptIon in TH* TasA. His Ideas, too 
hare not the Insplnng activity necessary to produce great poetry ; 
they are not vital Ideas they are teen to be less and leas in 
harmony with the facts of the world as the years go on. We 
read Cowper Indeed, not for his passion or for his Ideas, but for 
hk lore ^ nature and his faithful rendering of her beauty for 
Ui truth of portraiture, for his bomonr for bis pathos for the 
refined honesty of his style, for the melancholy Interest of bU life, 
sod for the slinpliclty and the toveliness of bis character 

Editojl 
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The Past and Puture of Poetrv 
[P rom TahU Tall ] 

In Eden, ere yet innocence of heart 
Had faded, poetry uas not an art, 

Language above all teaching, or if taught. 

Only by gratitude and glowing thought,— 

Elegant as simplicity, and warm 
As ecstasy, unmanacled by form, — 

Not prompted, as in our degenerate days, 

By low ambition and the thirst of praise, 

Was natural as is the flowing stream, 

And yet magnificent, a God the theme 
That theme on earth exhausted, though abo\e 
PTis found as everlasting as His love, 

Man lavished all his thoughts on human things, 

The feats of heroes and the wrath of kings, 

But still w'hile virtue kindled his delight, 

The song was moral, and so far was right 
'Twas thus till luxury seduced the mind 
To joys less innocent, as less refined. 

Then genius danced a bacchanal, he crowned 
The brimming goblet, seized the thyrsus, bound 
His brows w'lth ivj', rushed into the field 
Of wild imagination, and there reeled. 

The victim of his own lascivious fires. 

And, dizzy wuth delight, profaned the sacred wires 
Anacreon, Horace, played m Greece and Rome 
This Bedlam part , and, others nearer home 
WTien Cromwell fought for power, and while he reigned 
The proud Protector of the power he gamed, 

Religion harsh, intolerant, austere. 

Parent of manners like herself severe. 

Drew a rough copy of the Christian face 
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Wlthcrat the nriBe, the »wectije»», or the grace ; 
The dark and mlleii hunour of the Hme 
Judged every effort of the Muse a crime j 
Vcnc In the finest mould of Jancy cast, 

Wu lumber In an age so void of taste 
But when the second Charles assumed the way 
And arts revived beneath a softer day 
Then lie a bow long forced Into a ciirre, 

The mrad, released from too constrained a nerve, 

Flew to its first position with a spnng 

That made the vaulted roofii of pleasure ring. 

His comt, the dissolute and hatefol school 
Of wantounesi, where vice was taught by rule, 
Swarmed with a scribbling herd as deep inlaid 
Wth bmtal lust as ever Circe made. 

From these a long succession in the rage 
Of rank obscenity debaacbed their age, 

Nor ceased, till ever anxious to redress 
The abuses of her sacred charge, the press, 

The Muse Instructed a well*ourtiired train 
Of abler votaries to cleanse the stam, 

And claim the palm for parity of song 
That lewdness had osorpcd and worn so long. 
Then decent pleasantry and sterling sense. 

That neither gave nor would endure offence, 
^Vhlppcd out of sight, with saltfe just and kceiv 
The puppy pack that had defiled the scene. 

In frmit of these came Addison. In bini 
Hmnoar In holiday and sightly tnm, 

Sublimity and Attic taste combined, 

To polish, fiimifb, and delight the mind. 

Then Pope, aj harmony itself exact, 

In Verse weD^disciplined, complete, compact, 

Gave virtue and morality a grace 

That, quite cdipsing pleasiqei painted face, 

Levied a tax of wonder and applause, 

Even on the fools that trampled on their laws. 
But he (his musical finesse was such. 

So n>c« his ear so delicate his touchy 
r f a 
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Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And every warbler has his tune by heart. 

Nature imparting her satiric gift, 

Her serious mirth, to Arbuthnot and Swift, 

With droll sobnety they raised a smile 
At folly’s cost, themselves unmoved the while. 

That constellation set, the world in vain 
Must hope to look upon their like again 
A Are we then left — B Not wholly in the dark 
Wit now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark, 
Sufficient to redeem the modern race 
From total night and absolute disgrace 
While servile tnck and imitative knack 
Confine the million in the beaten track. 

Perhaps some courser who disdains the road 
Snuffs up the wind and flings himself abroad. 
Contemporaries all surpassed, see one. 

Short his career, indeed, but ably run 
Churchill, himself unconscious of his powers, 

In penury consumed his idle hours. 

And, like a scattered seed at random sown, 

Was left to spring by vigour of his own. 

Lifted at length, by dignity of thought 
And dint of genius, to an affluent lot. 

He laid his head in luxury’s soft lap. 

And took too often there his easy nap 
If brighter beams than all he threw not forth, 
Twas negligence in him, not want of worth. 

Surly and slovenly, and bold and coarse. 

Too proud for art, and trusting m mere force, 
Spendthnft alike of money and of wit, 

Always at speed, and never drawing bit. 

He struck the lyre in such a careless mood. 

And so disdained the rules he understood. 

The laurel seemed to wait on his command, 

He snatched it rudely from the Muses’ hand 
Nature, exerting an unwearied power, 

Forms, opens, and give scent to every flower, 
Spreads the fresh verdure of the field, and leads 
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Tbe dancug Naiadi throtigfa the dewy mead* 

She GUs profase ten thousand little throat* 

WHh mmic, modolatlng all their note*, 

And charm* the woodland scene* and wilds nnloiown 
With artless airs and concerts of her own j 
Bat seldom (u if fear^ of expense) 

VoQchsafe* to man a poert Just pretence. 

Ferrtncy freedom, fluency of thought, 

Hannony strength word* exquisitely sought. 

Fancy that from the bow that span* the sky 
Bring* cokwn dipt In heaven that never die, 

A sonl exalted above earth a mind 

Skilled In the characters that fonn mankind, — 

And as the son, m rising beaaty dressed. 

Looks to the westward from the dappled east 
And marks, whatever cloods may inteipose, 

Ere yet tu* race begin*, It* glonons close, 

An eye like hu to catch the distant goal, 

Or ere the wheels of verse begin to toll 
LQte hi* to shed Qlammating rays 
On every scene and subject It rarreys,— 

Thas graced, the roftn assert* a poet's name, 

And the world cheerfully admits the claim. 

Pity KeGgion has so seldom found 
A ikdlftii guide Into poetic groond 1 
Tbe flowers would spring where’er she deigned to stray, 
And every muse attend her In her way 
Virtue indeed meets many a rhyming &iend, 

And many a compliment politely penned, 

But unattired in becoming vest 
ReDgion weaves for her and half undressed, 

Stands m the desert shlveiiDg and forlorn, 

A wmtiy figure, Uke a withered thorn. 

The shelves are full, all other themes are sped, 
Hackneyed and worn to the last flimsy thread 
Satire has long since done hi* best, and curst 
And loathsome Ribaldry has done hi* worst j 
Fancy has sported all her powers away 
In tales, in tnfica, asa m chnaren-s play 
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Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And every warbler has his tune by heart 
Nature imparting her satinc gift, 

Her serious mirth, to Arbuthnot and Swift, 

With droll sobriety they raised a smile 
At folly’s cost, themselves unmoved the while. 

That constellation set, the world in vain 
Must hope to look upon their like again 
A Are we then left — B Not wholly m the dark 
Wit now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark, 
Sufficient to redeem the modern race 
From total night and absolute disgrace 
Wffiile servile tnck and imitative knack 
Confine the million in the beaten track. 

Perhaps some courser who disdains the road 
Snuffs up the wind and flings himself abroad. 

Contemporaries all surpassed, see one, 

Short his career, indeed, but ably run 
Churchill, himself unconscious of his powers, 

In penury consumed his idle hours, 

And, like a scattered seed at random sown, 

Was left to spring by vigour of his own. 

Lifted at length, by dignity of thought 
And dint of genius, to an affluent lot. 

He laid his head in luxury’s soft lap. 

And took too often there his easy nap 
If brighter beams than all he threw not forth, 
'Twas negligence in him, not want of worth. 

Surly and slovenly, and bold and coarse. 

Too proud for art, and trusting in mere force, 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit, 

Always at speed, and never draw'ing bit. 

He struck the lyre in such a careless mood, 

And so disdained the rules he understood. 

The laurel seemed to wait on his command, 

He snatched it rudely from the Muses’ hand 

Nature, exerting an unwearied power, 

Forms, opens, and give scent to every flower, 
Spreads the fresh verdure of the field, and leads 
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The dancUg Naltdi throagh the devy meads 
She fills profose ten thoosaod httle throats 
With mocc, modtilatmg all their notes, 

And charms the woodland scenes and wilds nnknown 
With artless airs and concerts of her own | 

Bat seldom (as if fearful of expense) 

Voochsafes to man a poet’s just pretence. 

Fervency freedom, fluency of thought, 

Harmony strength words exquisitely sought, 

Fancy that from the how that spans the sty 
Bnngi coloan dipt In heaven that never die, 

A loul exalted above earth a mind 

Skilled In the characters that form mnnkmd, — 

And as the son, in nsing beauty dressed. 

Looks to the westward from the dappled east 
And marks, whatever donds may Interpose, 

Ere yet his race begins, os glonons close 
An eye like bis to catch the distant goa^ 

Or ere the wheels of verse begin to toll, 
like hrs to shed iliammatnig rays 
On ev er y scene and subject it surveys, — 

Thus graced, the man asserts a poet's name. 

And the world cheerfbUy admits the claim. 

Pity Religion has so seldom found 
A skilfol guide into poetic ground 1 

The flowers would spnng where cr the deigned to stray, 
And e v e ry muse attend her in her way 
Virtue indeed meets ninn y a rhymbg friend, 

And many a cobpUment politely penned. 

But nnatttred in that becoming vest 
Religion weaves for her and half undressed, 

Stands in the desert shivering and foriom, 

A wintry figure, like a whhered thorn. 

The shelves arc foD, aH other themes arc sped, 
Hackneyed and worn to the last flimsy thread 
Satire has long since done his best, and curst 
And loathsome Ribaldry has done tus worst ) 

Fancy has sported all her powers away 
In tales. In trifles ana m dnioreirs play 
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And 'tis the sad complaint, and almost true, 
Whate’er we write, we bring forth nothing new 
'Twere new indeed to see a bard all fire, 

Touched with a coal from heaven, assume the lyre, 
And tell the world, still kindling as he sung, 

With more than mortal music on his tongue, 

That He who died below, and reigns above. 
Inspires the song, and that his name is Love, 


Grace and the World 

[From Hope ] 

Yet half mankind maintain a churlish strife 
With him, the Donor of eternal life, 

Because the deed by which his love confirms 
The largess he bestows, prescribes the terms. 
Compliance with his will your lot ensures , 
Accept It only, and the boon is yours 
And sure it is as kind to smile and give, 

As with a frown to say, ‘Do this, and live’ 

Love IS not pedler's trumperj', bought and sold 
He iviU give freely, or he 'wiU withhold , 

His soul abhors a mercenary thought. 

And him as deeply who abhors it not 
He stipulates indeed, but merely this, 

That man will freely take an unbought bliss, 

Will trust him for a faithful generous part. 

Nor set a price upon a willing heart 
Of all the ways that seem to promise fair. 

To place you where his saints his presence share 
This only can , for this plain cause, expressed 
In terms as plain. Himself has shut the rest 
But oh the strife, the bickering, and debate. 

The tidings of unpurchased heaven create! 

The flirted fan, the bndle, and the toss. 

All speakers, yet all language at a loss 
From stuccoed walls smart arguments rebound , 
And beaus, adepts m every thing profound. 
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]?c piinibhcd \\ith pcrclilion, v,ho is pure? 

Then thtirs, no doubt, as well as nunc, is sure 

If sentence of etcrini pain belong 

'lo c\cr> sudden slip and transient wrong, 

Ihcn llca\cn enjoins the fallible and frail 
A hopeless task, and damns them if lhc> fail 
M) creed (uhalc\cr some creed-makers mean 
By Alhanasian nonsense, or Niccnc), 

M) creed is. He is safe that docs his best. 

And death's a doom sufncicnt for the rest " 
‘Right,’ sajs an ensign, ‘and for aught I see, 
Your faith and mine substantial!} agree , 

Ihc best of c\cry man’s performance here 
Is to discharge the duties of his sphere 
A la\\ 7 cr’s dealing should be just and fair, 
Honesty shines with great ad\anlage there. 
Pasting and prayer sit well upon a priest, 

A decent caution and rcsersc at least 
A soldier’s best is courage m the field, 

With nothing here that wants to be concealed 
Manly deportment, gallant, easy, gaj , 

A hand as liberal as the light of da> 

The soldier thus endowed, who ne^cr shrinks 
Nor closets up his thought, whate’er he thinks, 
Who scorns to do an injury by stealth, 

Must go to hea%en — and I must drink his health. 
Sir Smug,’ he cries (for lowest at the board, 

Just made fifth chaplain of his patron lord, 

His shoulders witnessing by many a shrug 
How much his feelings suffered, sat Sir Smug), 
‘Your office is to winnow false from true, 

Come, prophet, drink, and tell us, what think yoi 
Sighing and smiling as he takes his glass. 
Which they that woo preferment rarely pass, 
‘Fallible man,’ the church-bred youth replies, 

‘Is still found fallible, how'ever wise. 

And differing judgments serve but to declare, 
That truth lies somewhere, if we knew but where 
Of all It ever was my lot to read. 
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A disputable point is no man’s ground, 

Rove where you please, ’tis common all around. 
Discourse may vant an animated No, 

To brush the surface, and to make it flow , 

But still remember, if you mean to please, 

To press your point with modesty and case. 

The mark at which my justcr aim I take, 

Is contradiction for its own dear sake. 

Set your opinion at whatever pitch. 

Knots and impediments make something hitch , 
Adopt his own, ’tis equally in \ain. 

Your thread of argument is snapped again , 

The wTangler, rather than accord with you. 

Will judge himself deceived, — and prove it too 
Vociferated logic kills me quite, 

A noisy man is always m the right , 

I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chair. 

Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare. 

And when I hope his blunders are all out, 

Reply discreetly, ‘To be sure— no doubt* 

Dubms IS such a scrupulous good man, — 

Yes, you may catch him tripping if >ou can 
He would not with a peremptory tone 
Assert the nose upon his face his oivn , 

With hesitation admirably slow. 

He humbly hopes — presumes — it may be sa 
His evidence, if he were called by law 
To swear to some enormity he saw, 

For want of prominence and just relief. 

Would hang an honest man, and save a thief 
Through constant dread of giving truth offence, 
He ties up all his hearers in suspense , 

Know's what he knows, as if he knew it not , 
What he remembers seems to have forgot , 

His sole opinion, whatsoe’er befall, 

Centenng at last in having none at alL 
Yet though he tease and baulk your listening ear, 
HOj makes one useful point exceeding clear , 
Howe’er ingenious on his darling theme 
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A tceptic In philoiophy may seem, 

Rednced to practice, his beloved rnlo 
Woold only prove him a contnmmate fool j 
UkIcis In him alike both brain and tp ee ch^ 

Fate having placed all troth above hli reach ; 

Hu ambignlues his totnl anm, 

He might as veil be bhnd and deaf and dtnnb. 

"Where men of jndgment creep and feel their way, 
The positive pronoonco withont dismay 
Their want of light and intellect inpphed 
By sparks absordity strikes oot of pndo 
Wrthotrt the means of knowing right from wrong 
They always are decisive, dear and s trong 
Where others toll with philosophic force. 

Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter coarse, 

Flings at yoar head conviction b the lamp, 

And gabs remote condosioos at a jmnp ( 

Their own defect, bnsiblo to them, 

Seen b another they at once condemn, 

And, thoogb selfidolued b e\eTy case, 

Hate tberr own likeness b a brothers face. 

The cause Is plain and not to be denied. 

The proud are always most provoked by pride j 
Few competitions but engender spite, 

And those the most where neither has a right 

The Pobt of Honour has been deemed of use, 

To teach good manners and to curb abuse 
Admit It true, the consequence u dear 
Our polished manners are a mask we wear 
And at the bottom, barbarous stlU and rude, 

We are restrained Indeed, but not snbdued. 

The very remedy however sure, 

Springs from the mischief it btendt to cure, 

And savage b its prbaple appears, 

Tned, as It should be, by the fruit it btara 
*101 hard bdecd, if notbmg will defend’ 

Mankbd from quarrels but their fatal end 
That now and then a hero must decease 
That the survinni world may live b peace 
(btUd. 
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Perhaps at last dose scrutiny may show 
The practice dastardly, and mean, and low, 

That men engage in it compelled by force, 

And fear, not courage, is its proper source 

The fear of tyrant custom, and the fear 

Lest fops should censure us, and fools should sneen 

At least to trample on our Maker’s laws, 

And hazard life for any or no cause, 

To rush into a fixed eternal stale 
Out of the very flames of rage and hate. 

Or send another shivering to the bar 
With all the guilt of such unnatural war. 

Whatever use may urge, or honour plead, 

On reason’s verdict is a madman’s deecL 
Am I to set my life upon a throw. 

Because a bear is rude and surly ^ No 
A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, — and no other can 
Were I empowered to regulate the lists, 

They should encounter w ith w ell-loaded fists , 

A Trojan combat would be something new’, 

Let Dares beat Entellus black and blue , 

Then each might show to his adminng friends 
In honourable bumps his rich amends. 

And carry in contusions of his skull 
A satisfactory receipt m full 

■*••*■*■*•**• 

The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose 
In contact inconvenient, nose to nose , 

As if the gnomon on his neighbour’s phiz, 

Touched with the magnet, had attracted his 
His whispered theme, dilated and at large, 

Proves after all a wind-gun’s airy charge, 

An extract of his diary — no more, 

A tasteless journal of the day before. 

He walk’d abroad, o’ertaken m the ram 

Called on a fnend, drank tea, stepped home again ; 

Resumed his purpose, had a world of talk 
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WHh One he stambled oo and lost his waDc. 

I Intenupt him with a sadden bow, 

'Adkn, dear Slrl lest 70a shoold lose it now 
I cannot talk with dvet In the room, 

A dne pass gentleman that^ aS perdime 
The sight's enoagh — no need to smell a bean— 
\Vho throsti hJs nose into a raree show? 

Hb odorUeroos attempts to please 
Perhaps might prosper with a swann of bees 
Bat we that make no honey thongh we sting 
Poets, are sometimes apt to manl the thing. 

TU wrong to bnng into a mued resort 
^Tiat makes some sick, and others d*/t* mcri 
An argument of cogence, wo may say 
Why such a one shoold keep himself away 
A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see, 

Qaite as absurd, thongh not 10 light as be 
A shallow bram behind a serious mask, 

An oncle within an empty cask, 

The lolemn fop significant and budge 
A fool with lodges, amongst foob a prdge 
He says bat UnJe, and that little said 
Owes all Its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 

His wit invites you by bis looks to come. 

But when you knock It never is at homo 
Tis hTce a parcel sent yon by the stage, 

Some handsome present, as your hopes presage 

Tb heavy bulky and bids fair to prove 

An absent friend's fidelity and love 

But when unpacked, yoor disappointment groans 

To find h stufied with brickbats, earth, and stones. 

Some men employ their health, an ugly trick, 

In maldog known how oft they have been tick, 
And give us In redtab of disease 
A doctor's trouble, but without the fees } 

Kebde how many weeks they kept their bed, 

How an emetic or cathartic sped 

Kothing is slightly touched, mnch less forgot, 

Nose, ears, and eyes seem present on the spot 
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Now the distemper, spite ol draught or pill, 

Victorious seemed, and now the doctor’s skill ; 

And now — alas for unforeseen mishaps ’ 

They put on a damp nightcap and relapse , 

They thought they must haic died, the) \icre so bad; 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had 
Some fretful tempers wince at c\crj' touch, 

You always do too little or too much 
You speak with life, m hopes to entertain, — 

Your elevated voice goes through the brain , 

You fall at once into a lower key, — 

That’s worse, the dronc-pipe of an humble-bee. 

The southern sash admits too strong a light. 

You nsc and drop the curtain — now 'tis night , 

He shakes with cold , — you stir the fire and strive 
To make a blaze — that’s roasting him alnc 
Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish , 

With sole— that’s just the sort he would not wish. 

He takes what he at first professed to loathe, 

And in due time feeds heartily on both , 

Yet still, o’erclouded with a constant frown, 

He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 

Your hope to please him vain on e\er>' plan, 

Himself should work that wonder, if he can — 

Alas ' his efforts double his distress. 

He likes yours little, and his ow-n still less 
Thus always teasing others, alw-ays teased, 

His only pleasure is — to be displeased 


An Afternoon Call. 

[From the Same] 

The circle formed, we sit in silent state, 

Like figures drawn upon a dial-plate , 

‘Yes, Ma’am,’ and ‘No, Ma’am,’ uttered softly, show 
Every five minutes how the minutes go , 

Each individual, suffenng a constraint, 

Poetry may, but colours cannot paint, 
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As If In doM committee on tbe sky, 

Reports it hot or cold, or wet or dry j 
And finds a changing cTime a happy sonrce 
Of wise reflection, and well timed dtscoorse. 

We next Inquire, but softly and by stealth, 
like conserrators of the public beaUh, 

Of epidemic throats, if such there are, 

And cooghs, and rheoms, and phthisic, and catarrh. 
That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensnes, 
mied op at last with interesting news, 

Who danced with whom, and who are Uhe to wed. 
And who Is banged, and who Is brought to bed } 
Bat fear to call a more important cause, 

As if 'iwere treason against English laws. 

The TWt paid, with ecstasy wo come, 

As &om a leren years* transportation, home, 

And there resume an onembarrassed brow 
Recorcring what we lost we know not bow 
The fiicuities that seemed reduced to nought, 
Expresdoo and the pnvUege of thought 


Dejection akd REnaEirzjrr Tub Retired Statesuah 

fFrom Rfttrtmnil 

Virtuous and faithful Heberden’ whoso skiU 
Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil, 

Ghes melancholy up to nature*! care, 

And tends the patient imo porcr air 
Look where he comes— In this embowered aJcoro, 
Sfknd close concealed, and see a statue more 
lips busy and eyes fixed, foot falling slow 
Arms hangmg Idly down, hands clasped below, 
Interpret to the marking eye distress, 

Such as Its symptoms ran alone e x pre s s. 

That tongue is silent now; that silent tongue 
Could argue once, could Jest or join the song 

Tba celebnted Dr tviirfam Hebcnlen (ijio-rSoo^ 
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Could give advice, could censure or commend, 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend 
Renounced alike its office and its sport, 

Its brisker and its graver strains fall short , 

Both fail beneath a fever’s secret sway, 

And like a summer brook are past away 
This is a sight for Pity to peruse, 

Till she resemble faintly what she \icws, 

Till sympathy contract a kindred pain. 

Pierced with the w'oes that she laments in vain 
This, of all maladies that man infest. 

Claims most compassion, and receives the least 
Job felt it, when he groaned beneath the rod 
And the barbed arrows of a frowning God , 

And such emollients as his friends could spare, 
Friends such as his for modern Jobs prepare. 
Blest, rather curst, with hearts that never feel, 
Kept snug in caskets of close hammered steel, 
With mouths made only to grin wide and eat. 
And minds that deem derided pain a treat , 
With limbs of British oak, and nerves of wire. 
And wit, that puppet-prompters might inspire, 
Their sovereign nostrum is a clumsy joke 
On pangs enforced with God’s severest stroke. 
But with a soul, that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing 
Not to molest, or imtate, or raise 
.A laugh at its expense, is slender praise , 

He, that has not usurped the name of man, 
Does all, and deems too little all, he can 
To assuage the throbbings of the festered part. 
And stanch the bleedings of a broken heart. 

’Tis not, as heads that never ache suppose, 
Forgery of fancy, and a dream of woes , 

Man IS a harp whose chords elude the sight. 
Each yielding harmony, disposed anght , 

The screws reversed (a task which if He please 
God in a moment executes with ease) 

T^m thousand thousand stnngs at once go loose, 
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Lott, tfU He tnoe them, all their power and t»e; 
Then neliber heathy wilds, ttor scenes os 
As CTcr recompensed the peasant's care, 

Nor soft dedJHUes with tufted bflU, 

Nor view of waters taming busy mlHs, 

Parks hi which Art preceptress Nature weds. 

Nor gardens interspersed with dowery beds. 

Nor gales, that catch the scent of blooming groves. 
And waft It to the moomer as he roves, 

Can can up life Into his faded eye 
That passes all he sees onheeded by 
No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels 
No core for such, till God, who makes them, heals. 
And thou sad sufferer onder nameless ill. 

That yields not to the touch of human sldn. 

Improve the Idod occasion, understand 
A Father^ frown and kiss his chastening hand. 

To thee the day spring and the bla» of noon. 

The purple evenlog and resplendent moon, 

The stars, that, sprinkled o'er the vault of night, 
Seem drops descending In a shower of light, 

Shine not, or ondesrred and haled shine, 

Seen through the medium of a cloud like thine t 
Yet seek Him, In bis favour Ufe Is found j 
AH bliss betide, a shadow or a sound 
Then Heaven, echpsed so long end this dull Earth, 
Shan seem to start into a second birth 
Nature, assummg a more lovely Cnee, 

Borrowing a beauty from the works of grace. 

Shall be despised and overlooked no more, 

Shan Cn thee with delights tmfelt before, 

Impart to things inanimate a voice, 

And bid her and her hills rejoice t 

The sound «Vi«ll run along the winding vales, 

And thou enjoy an Eden ere h falls. 

Ye groves, the statesman at his desk exclaims, 
Sick of a thousand disappointed alms. 

My patrimonial treasure and my pride, 

Beneath your shades your grey possessor hide, 
toi. in. O g 
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Rcceue me languishing for that repose 
The servant of the public never knows 
Ye saw me once, (ah those regretted days, 

When boyish innocence was all my praise 1) 

Hour after hour delightfully allot 
To studies then familiar, since forgot. 

And cultivate a taste for ancient song. 

Catching its ardour as I mused along , 

Nor seldom, as propitious hea\en might send, 
What once I valued and could boast, a friend, 
Were witnesses how cordially I pressed 
His undissembling virtue to my breast , 

Receive me now, not uncorrupt as then. 

Nor guiltless of corrupting other men, 

But versed in arts, that, while they seem to stay 
A fallen empire, hasten its decay 
To the fair haven of my native home. 

The week of what I was, fatigued I come, 

For once I can approve the patriot’s \oicc. 

And make the course he recommends my choice : 
We meet at last in one sincere desire. 

His wish and mine both prompt me to retire.’ 

’Tis done — he steps into the welcome chaise, 

Lolls at his ease behind four handsome bays. 

That Avhirl away from business and debate 
The disencumbered Atlas of the state 
Ask not the boy, who, when the breeze of mom 
First shakes the glittenng drops from ever}' thorn, 
Unfolds his flock, then under bank or bush 
Sits linking cherry-stones, or platting rush. 

How fair is freedom? — he was alw-ays free 
To carve his rustic name upon a tree. 

To snare the mole, or -with ill-fashioned hook 
Tc draw the incautious minnow from the brook, 
Are life’s prime pleasures m his simple view. 

His flock the chief concern he ever knew , 

She shines but little m his heedless eyes, 

The good we never miss we rarely pnze . 

But ask the noble drudge in state affairs, 
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Escaped from office and tu constant cares, 

What charms he sees In freedoms smile expressed. 

In freedom lost so long now repossessed 

The tongne, whose strains were cogent as commands, 

R e r e r e d at home, and felt In foreign lands, 

Shan own itself a stammerer in that ennse, 

Or plead Its sUence as its best applaose 
He knows indeed that, whether dressed or mde, 

Wild without art, or artfully tnbdued, 

Nature in every form Inspires delight, 

But ncrer marked her wrfth so Jost a sight 
Her hedge-row shrubs, a rarlcgaied store. 

With woodbine and wild roses mantled oer 

Green balks and furrowed lands, the stream that spreads 

Its cooling vapour o’er the dewy meads. 

Downs, that almost escape the Inquiring eye, 

That melt and fade Into the distant sky 
Beauties he lately slighted as he passed, 

Seem all oeated since he traveHed last 
Master of all the enjoyments be designed, 

No rongh annoyance rankling In his mind, 

What early philosophic hours he keeps, 

How regular hu meas, bow sound he sleeps 1 
Not sounder he that on the mainmast head, 

^VhlIe morning kindles with a windy red, 

Begins a long look-out for distant land, 

Nor quits till evening watch hu giddy stand, 

Then swift descending with a seaman’s haste, 

SQps to bis hatntntvl., and forgets the blast. 

Ho chooses company but not the sqnire% 

Whose wit Is rudeness, whoso good breeding tires | 
Nor yet the panon’s, who would gladly come. 
Obsequious when abroad, though proud at home { 

Nor can he much affect the neighbouring peer 
Whose toe of emulation treads too near 
But wisely seeks a more convenient firiend. 

With whom, dismissing forms, he may unbend 
A man whom marks of condescending grace 
Teach, while they flatter him, his proper place 
o g a 
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Who comes uhen called, and at a word withdraws. 
Speaks with reserve, and listens with applause , 
Some plain mechanic, who, without pretence 
To birth or wit, nor gives nor takes ofTence, 

On whom he rests well pleased his weary powers. 
And talks and laughs away his vacant hours 
The tide of life, swift always in Us course. 

May run in cities with a brisker force. 

But now'here with a current so serene. 

Or half so clear, as in the rural scene. 

Yet how fallacious is all earthly bliss, 

What obvious truths the wisest heads may miss , 
Some pleasures live a month, and some a jear, 

But short the date of all we gather here , 

No happiness is felt, except the true, 

That does not charm the more for being new 
This observation, as it chanced, not made, 

Or, if the thought occurred, not duly weighed. 

He sighs — for, after all, by slow degrees 
The spot he loved has lost the power to please 5 
To cross his ambling pony day by day 
Seems at the best but dreaming life away, 

The prospect, such as might enchant despair, 

He views it not, or sees no beauty there 
With aching heart, and discontented looks. 

Returns at noon to billiards or to books. 

But feels, while grasping at his faded joys, 

A secret thirst of his renounced employs. 

He chides the tardiness of every post. 

Pants to be told of battles won or lost. 

Blames his own indolence, observes, though late, 
Tis cnmmal to leave a sinking state, 

Flies to the levee, and received with grace. 

Kneels, kisses hands, and shines again in place. 
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What to Read 

[Prom the nine.] 

A mind nnnerred, or Indisposed to bear 
The weight of tubjectt worthiest of her care, 
Whaterer hopes a change of scene Inspires, 

Most change her natnre, or in sain retires. 

An Idler u a watch that wants both hands. 

As Qseless If it goes as when It stands. 

Books therefore, not the scandn) of the shelres, 

In which lewd sentnaUsts print oat themselves ; 

Nor those In which the stage gives vice a blow, 
With what tnccess let modem manneis ibow ; 

Nor hii* who, for the bane of thoasands bom, 

Bidlt God a chonnh, and laagfaed Us word to scorn, 
SValfol alSn to seem devoot and jtat, 

And stab religion with a tljr tide thmst 
Nor those of learned phDologists, who chase 
A panting syllable thicragb tune and space;, 

Start It at home, and bant It in the dark, 

To Gaul, to Greece, and mio Noah s ark ; 

Bat tach as leammg withoat false pretence. 

The friend of truth, the associate of sound sense. 
And sudi as, In the seal of good design, 

Strong jDdgmenl laboanng In the scripture mine, 

AH such as manly and great souls prodace, 

Worthy to lire, and of eternal use } 

Behold In these what leisore hours demand, 
Amosonent and troe knowledge band In band. 
Lmeury grres the mind a chQdlah cast. 

And, whBe she poUshe*, perverts the taste 
Habits of dose attention, thinking beads. 

Became more rare as dissipation spreads, 

Tm authors bear at length one general oy 
TuUt and gnUriMtM tis or ow dUl 


Yohair*. 
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The loud demand, from year to jear tlie same, 
Beggars Invention, and makes Fancy lame, 

Till farce itself, most mournfully jejune^ 

Calls for the kind assistance of a tune. 

And novels (witness every month’s Review) 

Belie their name, and offer nothing new 
The mind relaxing into needful sport. 

Should turn to writers of an abler sort, 

Whose wit well managed, and whose classic stjle, 
Give truth a lustre, and make wisdom smile 


A Comparison Addrossed to a Young Lad^ * 

Sweet stream, that winds through jonder glade. 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid ' 

Silent and chaste she steals along, 

Far from the world’s gay busy throng, 

With gentle yet prevailing force, 

Intent upon her destined course , 

Graceful and useful all she does. 

Blessing and blessed where’er she goes , 
Pure-bosomed as that watery glass, 

And heaven reflected in her face I 


The Jackdaw 

[From the Latin of Vmcent Bonme ] 

There is a bird who by his coat, 
And by the hoarseness of his note. 
Might be supposed a crow , 

A great frequenter of the church. 
Where bishop-like he finds a perch. 
And dormitory too 


* Miss Shuttleworth 
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Above the steeple shines a pbte, 

That toms and titms, to indicate 
From what pomt blows the weather j 
Look op — yotrr brains begin to swim, 
TTs in the donds — that pleases him, 

He chooses it (he rather 

Fond of the speculative height, 

Thhher he wings bis airy flight, 

And thence secnrely sees 
The bosUe and the raiee show 
That occupy mankind below 
Seenre and at hh case. 

koQ think, tK) donbt, he slu and mnses 
On fatore broken bones and bruises, 

If he thonld chance to faO. 

Ho not a single tbonght h1ce that 
Employs hit philosophic pate, 

Or tronbles It at ^ 

He sees that this great roondabont, 

The world, with all Its motley roue, 
Church, army physic, law 
Its enstoms, and Its bnsinessea, 

Are no concern at all of bis, 

And says — what says he? — Caw 

Thrice happy bird I I too have seen 
hluch of the vanities of men 
And sick of having seen cm. 

Would diecrfuUy these Umbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a bead between enL 
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Boadicla An Ode. 

When the British w.nmor queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her countrj'’s gods. 

Sage beneath a spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief. 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief; 

‘ Princess ' if our aged eyes 
Weep upon ihy matchless wrongs, 
HTis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues 

‘Rome shall perish, — wTite that word 
In the blood that she has spilt , 
Perish hopeless and abhorred, 

Deep m ruin as m guilt 

‘Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states , 

Soon her pnde shall kiss the ground, — 
Hark > the Gaul is at her gates 

‘Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier’s name, 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

‘Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land. 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 

‘Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy postenty shall sway. 

Where his eagles never flew. 

None invincible as they ' 
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Soch tbe bard*f prophetic words, 
Pregnant whh celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of hU sweet btrt awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch’s pride, 

Felt them In her bosom glow 
Rushed to battle, foogbt and died, 
Dying hurled them at the foe. 

‘Rnffiant, plUtess ns proud, 

Hcarcn awards the eengeance dne j 
Empire is on os bestowed, 

Shame and roln wait for yon I 


fExUseU Croca 7^ Taxi Booh h •7^0,1 
Rtusn OF Fair Pr£>spect 

Oh I may I Hve exempted (while I live 
Guiltless of pampered appetite obscene) 

From pangs arthnbc that Infest tbe toe 
Of Ubcrtme excess. Tho Sola soils 
The goaty limb, *tii true bat goaty Umb, 

Though on a SoCa, may 1 never feel 

For 1 have lorcd the raral walk throagh lanes 

Of grassy swaith, clow cropped by mbbling sheep 

And skirted thick with Interteiture firm 

Of thorny boughs j have loved the rural walk 

O’er hilli, through valleys, and by nveis' bnnk, 

E er iincft a tjuanf. I lyixsrd mii hounda 
To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames ; 

And stm remember, nor witboot regret. 

Of hours that sorrow since has mneb endeared, 
How oft, my sHcc of pocket store consumed, 

SdH hungering, penmiess and far f rom home, 

1 fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 
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Or blushing crabs, or berries that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 

Hard fare! but such as boyish appetite 
Disdains not, nor the palate undcpra\ed 
By culinary arts, unsavourj deems 
No Sofa then a%\aited my return, 

Nor Sofa then I needed Youth repairs 
His wasted spints quickly, by long toil 
Incurring short fatigue, and though our >cars, 

As life declines, speed rapidly auaj. 

And not a year but pilfers as he goes 

Some youthful grace that age would gladly keep, 

A tooth or auburn lock, and by degrees 

Their length and colour from the locks they spare, 

The elastic spring of an unwearied foot 

That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps the fence. 

That play of lungs, inhaling and again 

Respiring freely the fresh air, that makes 

Swift pace or steep ascent no toil to me, 

Mine have not pilfered yet, nor }ct impaired 
My relish of fair prospect scenes that soothed 
Or charmed me young, no longer young, I find 
Still soothing and of power to charm me still 
And witness, dear companion of my w'alks. 

Whose arm this twentieth winter I percene 
Fast locked in mine, with pleasure such as love, 
Confirmed by long experience of thy worth 
And well-tned virtues, could alone inspire. 

Witness a joy that thou hast doubled long 
Thou knowest my praise of nature most sincere. 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 
To serve occasions of poetic pomp, 

But genuine, and art partner of them all 
How oft upon yon eminence our pace 
Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 
The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew, 

' While admiration feeding at the eye. 

And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene. 

Thence with what pleasure have we just discerned 
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The dUtanl plough ilow tnoylng, aod bwldc 

His Uboonng icim, that iwtrrcd not from the trseV. 

Tht itordf fwoin dlmlDtihed to a hoy 

Hert Oose, slow winding through a lerel pbb 

Of tpadous meads mth cattle tpnnldcd oer, 

Coadacts the eye along bU ilnnoos course 

Delighted* There, fcst rooted (n their banV*, 

Stand, nerer orerloohed, oar laTOonte elms. 

That screen the herdsman's solitary hot t 
While far beyond, and orerthwart the stream, 

That as with molten glass, inlays the rale 
The sloping land recedes into the clonds ; 

Displaying on its varied side the grace 
Of bedge-row beauties nnmbcrless, square tower 
TaB spire, from which the aound of cheerful belli 
Just ondulates upon the listening car 
Grorei, heaths, and smoking villages remote. 

Scenes must be beauilfal which, daily viewed, 

Please daily and whose novelty furrlves 
Long knowledge and the senitmy of yeani 
Praise JraUy due to those that I describe. 


Chaiy Kate. The Gipsiee. 

There often wanders one whom better days 
Saw better clad, in cloak of satin trimmed 

lace, and hat with splendid riband boond. 
A serring maid was the, and fell In lore 
With one who left her went to tea, and died. 
Her lancy followed him throogh foaming waves 
To dutant shores, and she would sit and weep 
At what a laOor saften fancy too, 

Deluiivt most where warmest wishes are, 

Would oft antldpato his glad return, 

And dream of transports she was not to know 
Sbe heard the doleful tidings of hU death, 

And never smiled again. And now the roams 
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The dreary waste , there spends the livelong day, 

And there, unless when charity forbids, 

The livelong night A tattered apron hides, 

Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 
More tattered still , and both but ill conceal 
A bosom heaved with never-ceasing sighs 
She begs an idle pm of all she meets. 

And hoards them in her sleeve , but needful food. 
Though pressed with hunger oft, or comelier clothes, 
Though pinched with cold, asks never — Kate is crazed 
I see a column of slow-nsing smoke 
O’ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild 
A vagabond and useless tnbe there eat 
Their miserable meal A kettle, slung 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse, 

Receives the morsel , flesh obscene of dog. 

Or vermin, or, at best, of cock purloined 
From his accustomed perch Hard-faring race ! 

They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 

Which, kindled with dry leaves, just saves unquenched 
The spark of life The sportive wind blows wide 
Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny skin. 

The vellum of the pedigree they claim 
Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 
To conjure clean away the gold they touch. 

Conveying worthless dross into its place , 

Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steal 
Strange ' that a creature rational, and cast 
In human mould, should brutalize by choice 
His nature, and, though capable of arts 
By which the world might profit and himself. 

Self banished from society, prefer 
Such squalid sloth to honourable toil ' 

Yet even these, though, feigning sickness oft. 

They swathe the forehead, drag the limping limb. 

And vex their flesh with artificial sores. 

Can change their whine into a mirthful note 
When safe occasion offers , and with dance, 

And music of the bladder and the bag, 
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Begone their woes, and make the woods resoond. 
Such health and gaiety of heart enjoy 
The housekts rOTcrs of iho aylTan world ; 

And breathing wholesome air and wandering much, 
Need other physic none to heal the effects 
Of loathsome diet, penoiy and cold. 


[Fnnn Book II, 

England 

England, whh all thy faults, I lore thee still, 

Uy country! and, while yet a nook is left 
Wliere Englhh minds and manners may be found, 
Shall be constrained to lore thee. Though thy cbme 
Be fidde, and thy year, most part, deformed 
\Vith dripping rains, or withered by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy soBen skies 
And fields without a fiower, for warmer France 
With all her vines nor fat Aasonia*i groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 

To shake thy senate, and from heights subUme 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task j 
But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows with as true a heart 
As any thunderer there. And I can feel 
Thy foEies too and with a just djsdnln 
Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on ibo land I lore. 

How m the of soldiership and sense. 

Should England prosper when such things, as smooth 
And t ender as a gui, tll-etsenced ocr 
Whh odours, and as profligate as sweet, 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 

And lore when they should flght, — when such as these 
Presume to lay thdr hand upon the ark 
Of ha- magnificent and awful cause ? 

Time was when it was praise and boast enough 
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[From liooF 111, Tht Gnrdtn ] 

AuToiiiocPArnicAU 

I was a stricken deer that left tlic herd 
Long since, \Mth man) an arrois deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death m distant shades 
There was I found by One who had Himself 
Been hurt by the archers In His side He bore, 
And in His hands and feet, the cruel scars. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts. 

He drew them forth, and healed and bade me h\e. 
Since then, with few associates, m remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partners of the peopled scene , 

With few associates, and not wishing more. 
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Hert mnch I ranuuate, as moch I may 
Wih other viewi of men and monneri now 
Than once, and others of a life to come. 

I see that all are wanderers, gone astray 
Each In his own deloalons they are lost 
In chav; of bncled happiness, still wooed 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues. 

And stm they dream that they shall lUU sncceed, 
And still are disappointed. Rings the world 
With the vain stir I som np half mankind, 

And add two-thirds of the remaining half 
And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. 


^tomBooklV TJU lW*r<r ZwMif i 
The Post The FtRE«n>E ut X\ inter. 

Hark I “tis the twanging homl Oer yonder bridge, 
That with hs wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wbtry flood, In which the moon 
Sees her nnininUed face reflected bright, 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world. 

With Spattered boots strapped waJst, and froren lockt, 
Hews from all natkmt Itnnberlng at bla back. 

True to his charge, the close packed load behind, 

Yet careless what ho brings, bis one concern 
Is to condact it to the destined inn, 

And having dropped the expected bag — pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful messenger of gnef 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some, 

To bnn Indifferent whether grief or joy 
Houses in ashes, and the fisU of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriage*, epistles wet 
With tears tbit trickled down the wntcr*i cheeks 
Ftst as the periods from his fluent qnUl, 

Or charged with amoroos sighs of absent iwams, 
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Or nymphs rcsponsnc, equally nfTcct 
Ills horse and Iiim, uncon*‘cious of them all 
But oh the important biidpct ' ushered in 
With such hcart-shakinj; music, x’.ho can say 
What arc its tidings? ha%c our troops avalcd? 

Or do they still, as if with opium drugged, 

Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wa\e? 

Is India free? and docs she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace. 

Or do we grind her stilP The grand debate, 

The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit. 

And the loud laugh — I long to know them all ; 

I burn to set the imprisoned wranglers free. 

And gne them \oice and utterance once again 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutter^ fast. 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud hissing um 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful c\cning in 

• A * K * « 

O Winter! ruler of the in\ cried year. 

Thy scattered air with sleet like ashes filled, 

Thy breath congealed upon thy bps, thy checks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy' forehead wTapt m clouds, 

A leafless branch thy' sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels. 

But urged by storms along its slippery way, 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seemest. 

And dreaded as thou art Thou boldest the sun 
A prisoner m the yet undaivning east. 

Shortening his journey betw'een mom and noon, 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 

Dow-n to the rosy west , but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease, 
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Acd gaihennp at ihort notice la one cnmp 
Tbe tamny dlipencd, and fixing thoiJght 
>\ol lci3 dupmed by daylight and It* cart*. 

1 aoirn thee King of Intlmnle dtUgbl*, 

FirtildB enjoyments, homtboni happine**, 

And all the comfoni that the lowly foof 
Of undiilurbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long onlnternipted evening know 
No rattling wheel* itop ihort before tbe*e gate* \ 

No powdered pert profioent In the art 
Of sounding on abrm, atsanlu these doors 
Till the street rings no stationary steed* 

Cough ihrfr own knelt, while, bttdleS* of the sound, 
The silent arcle fan thcmselTcs, and quake 
But here the needle pbes Its busy task 
Tbe jattem grows, the wdl-depicted fiower, 

Wrought patiently Into the snowy larm, 

Unfold* It* bosom bods, and leaves, Jtod sprigs, 

And corllflg teodnU, gracefally disposed, 

Follow the nhnble finger of the fair 
A wreath that cannot fade, of flowers that blow 
^^’hh most locces* when all besides decay 
The poet** or Uitonan** page, by one 
Iltde voai\ for tbe aroosement of the rest | 

Tbe sprightly lyre, whoso treasure of sweet sounds 
The touch from many a trembling chord shakes out { 
And the clear voice sympbonlous, ye* disuoct, 

And In the charming strife triomphant *Ull j 
BeguHe the night, and set a keener edge 
On female Industry the threaded steol 
File* swiftly, and unfelt the task proC*od*« 

Snow 

I saw the woods and field* at do*® of day 
A variegated show j the meadow* grco®. 

Though faded j tad the lands, where lately wared 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown 
Upturned so lately by the forceful share t 
^ nt H h 
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I saw far off tlic weedy fallows smile 
With verdure not unprofitable, grared 
By flocks, fast feeding, and selecting each 
His favourite herb , while all the Icaficss groves 
That skirt the horizon, wore a sable hue. 

Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of eve- 
To-morrow brings a change, a total change I 
\Yhich even now, though silently performed 
\nd slowly, and by most unfclt, the face 
Of universal nature undergoes 
Fast falls a fleecy shower the downj flakes 
Descending, and, with never-ceasing lapse, 

Softly alighting upon all below. 

Assimilate all objects 1 arlh receives 
Gladly the thickening mantle, and the green 
And tender blade that feared the chilling blast 
Escapes unliurt beneath so warm a veil 

In such a world, so lhorn>, and where none 
Finds happiness unblightcd, or, if found. 

Without some thistly sorrow at its side, 

It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguished than ourselves, that thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 

And sympathise with others, suffering more. 

Ill fares the traveller now, and he that stalks 

In ponderous boots beside his reeking team 

The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 

By congregated loads adhering close 

To the clogged wheels , and m its sluggish pace 

Noiseless appears a moving hill of snow 

The toiling steeds expand the nostril wide, 

While every breath, by respiration strong 
Forced downward, is consolidated soon 
Upon their jutting chests He, formed to beat 
The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night, 

With half shut eyes and puckered cheeks, and teeth 
Presented bare against the storm, plods on 
One hand secures his hat, save when with both 
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He braadishts hh ptlini lencih of wWp, 

RewtrodloR oft, and nctxr heard In rain. 

0 happy I and In my accoant, denied 
Thai icnilblliiy of pain with which 
Refinement li endued, ibnee happy ihrm. 

Thy frame, robnit and hard) f^i Indeed 
The pleraoR cold, bat feel* It tmimpalred. 

The kamid finger nc\er need explore 

Thy vlgortra* pulie and the ttnhcaUhfal eajt 
That hreathe* the spleen, and learchei every bone 
Of the infirm, la «ho1ctome air to thee. 

Thy day* roll <m eaempt from houjchold care j 
The waijgoB It thy wife t and the poor beam 
That drag the doll companion to and fro, 

Thine helplea* charge dependent on ihy care. 

Ah, treat them kindly! mde as thoo appeamt, 

Tet show that ihon hast mercy which the prat, 
^\'"^h needles* hurry whirled from place lo place, 
Hofflaac u they woold setrr^ cot always show 

Easo-y love or -nit Coos•Tn^ and or roentT 

Bat slighted as It Is, and by ihe peal 
Abandoned, and which tifll I more regret. 

Infected wnih the manners and the mode* 

It knew not once, the coontry wins me sillL 

1 never framed a with, or formed a plan. 

That flattered me whb hopes of earthly bliss. 

But there I laid the scene. There early strayed 
My fancy ere jet liberty of choice 

Had found me or the hope of being free. 

Uy very orcams were rural, rural too 
The firstborn effon* of my youthful muse, 

Sportive, and JlrTgllng her poetic bells 
Em yet her ear was mistress of ihdr powers. 

No bard could please me but whose lyre was tuned 
To Natures pr^e*. Heroes and their feau 
Fatigued roc, never weary of the pipe 
Of Tltyrus, assembling as he sang 
Mbs 
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The rustic throng bcncnth his fn\ouritc bccch 
Then MiUon had indeed a poet’s charms 
New to my taste, his I’aradise surpassed 
The struggling cfTorts of m> boyish tongue 
To speak Its cNCcllcncc , I danced for joy 
I marvelled much that, at so ripe an age 
As twice seven jears, his beauties had then first 
Engaged my wonder, and admiring still. 

And still admiring, with regret supposed 
The joy half lost because not sooner found 
Thee too, enamoured of the life I loved, 

Pathetic in its praise, in its pursuit 
Determined, and possessing it at last 
With transports such as favoured lovers feel, 

I studied, prized, and wished that I had known, 
Ingenious Cowley* and though now reclaimed 
By modem lights from an erroneous taste, 

I cannot but lament thy splendid wit 
Entangled in the cobwebs of the schools , 

I still revere thee, courtly though retired, 

Though stretched at ease in Chertsej’s silent bovvers, 
Not unemployed, and finding rich amends 
For a lost world in solitude and verse. 


[From Book VI, The Winter Wall at Noon ] 
Meditation in Winter, 

The night was winter in his roughest mood. 

The morning sharp and clear But now at noon. 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the wood? fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, resigning all Us rage, 

And has the warmth of May The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below 
Again the harmony comes o’er the vale. 

And through the trees I view the embattled tower 
VVhence all the music. I again perceive 
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The toothing Inflaence of the wafted ttndnt, 

And settle In toft moslngt os I tread 
The wallt, ttHl terdant, under calcs and elms, 

\Vbote ooisprcad branches overarch the gUde. 

The roofi thongh moreablo through all its length 
As the wind twnyt rtf bos yet well tnihced, 

And Intercepting In their tncnt fall 
The fteqoent flalcct, hat kept a path for tnt 
No noise Is here, or none that hinders thought 
The redbreast warbles stUl, but Is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppressed 
Pleased with hrs solitnde, and Bitting light 
From spray to spray where'er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of Ice, 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below 
SllUness, accompanied with sonnds so tolt, 

Charms more than silence. Medlioiton here 
Hay think down hoars to motnenti. Here the hean 
May grre a nseful lesson to the head, 

And learning «iser grow without his books. 
Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 

Hare ofuLmes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 

^Vlsdom In minds attentive to their owtl 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom buHds, 

Ttn smoothed and squared and fitted to Its place, 
Does but encumber whom U teems to enrich. 
Knowledge Is proud that he has learned so mneh ; 
Wisdom b humble that he knows no more. 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an ttothlnking mnltitode enthralled. 

“liA *oes^nisiii^ v/» % onene 
Surrender judgment hoodwinked. Some the style 
Infatnates, and through labyrinths and wilds 
Of error leads them, by a tune entranced. 

While sloth seduces more, too weak to bear 
The insapportable fatigue of thought. 
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And swallowing therefore, without pause or choice, 

The total grist unsifted, husks and all 
But trees, and rivulets whose rapid course 
Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer, 

And shcepw alks populous v iih bleating lambs, 

And lanes in which the primrose ere her lime 
Peeps through the moss that clothes the hawthorn root, 
Deceive no student Wisdom there, and Truth, 

Not shy as in the world, and to be won 

By slow solicitation, seize at once 

The roving thought, and fix it on thcniscKcs 

The Poet in the Woods 

Here unmolested, through whatever sign 
The sun proceeds, I wander, neither mist. 

Nor freezing sky nor sulirj’, checking me. 

Nor stranger intermeddling with my jo) 

Even in the spring and playtime of the jenr. 

That calls the unwonted villager abroad 
With all her little ones, a sportive tram. 

To gather kingcups in the yellow mead, 

And pnnk their hair with daisies, or to pick 
A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook, 

These shades arc all my own The timorous hare. 
Grown so familiar with her frequent guest. 

Scarce shuns me , and the stockdove unalarmed 
Sits cooing in the pine-tree, nor suspends 
His long love-ditty for my near approach 
Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm 
That age or injury has hollowed deep. 

Where on his bed of wool and matted leaves 
He has outslept the winter, ventures forth 
To frisk awhile, and bask in the warm sun. 

The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird. 

Ascends the neighbouring beech , there whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps and scolds aloud. 

With all the prettiness of feigned alarm, 

And anger insignificantly fierce. 
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Ak Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. 

DcAT Joseph, — Fire and twenty yean ago^ 

Alas, how time escapes! — ^^s even so — 

Whh frequent Interconne, and always tweet. 

And always friendly we were wont to cheat 
A tedkms honr and now we never meet 1 
As some grave gentleman In Terence says 
(Twas therefore mcch the same In ancient days), 
Good lack, we know not what to-morrow bnngs — 
Strange flactnatlon of aU hamon things I 
True Changes wiD befall, and fnends may part, 

Bat distance only cannot change the heart 
And were I called to prove the assertion true, 

One proof shoold serve — a reference to you. 

\Vhence comes It, then, that in the wane of life. 
Though nothing have ocenrred to kindle strife, 

We find the fnends we fancied we had won 
Though namerous oocev reduced to few or none? 

Can gold grow worthless, that has stood the touch ? 
No ( gold they seemed, but they were never such. 

Horatio’s servant once, with bow and cringe, 
Swingmg the parlour door upon its hinge, 

Dreading a negative, end overawed 

Lest be shoold trespass, begged to go abroad. 

Go, feflowl — whither? — turning short ahoot— 

Nay Stay at home — you 're always gomg ouL* 

Tls but a step, sir just at the street's end. — 

For what? — An please you, sir to see a friend--- 
A friend I Horatio cried, and seemed to start — 
'Yea marry shalt thou, and with all my heart 
And fetch my cloak for though the night be raw, 
m see him too — the first I ever saw 
I knew the and knew his naiore mild. 

And was his plaything often when a child ; 

But somewhat at that ii)omeot pinched him dcse. 

Else be was seldom bitter or morose. 

Perhaps, hli confidence jnst then betrayed, 

Hb grief might prompt him with the speech be mane r 
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Perhaps ’twas mere good humour gave it birth, 
The harmless play of pleasantry and mirth 
Howe’er it was, his language, in my mind. 
Bespoke at least a man that knew mankind. 

But not to moralize too much, and strain 
To prove an evil of which all complain, 

(I hate long arguments verbosely spun,) 

One story more, dear Hill, and I have done. 

Once on a time, an emperor, a wise man, 

No matter where, in China or Japan, 

Decreed, that whosoever should offend 
Against the well-kno\vn duties of a fnend, 
Convicted once, should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare 
The punishment importing this, no doubt. 

That all was naught within, and all found out 

O happy Britain ' we have not to fear 
Such hard and arbitrary measure here , 

Else, could a law like that which I relate 
Once have the sanction of our triple state, 

Some few that I have known in days of old. 
Would run most dreadful risk of catching cold , 
While you, my friend, rvhatever wind should blow, 
Might traverse England safely to and fro. 

An honest man, close buttoned to the chin. 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart iMthin. 


To THE Rev Mr. Ne\vton, on his return 
FROM Ramsgate. 

That ocean you of late surveyed. 

Those rocks, I too have seen, 

But I afflicted and dismayed, 

You tranquil and serene. 

You from the flood-controlling steep 
Saw stretched before your view. 

With conscious joy, the threatening deep, 

No longer such to you. 
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To me the waves that ceaseless broke 
Ul>on tbe daogerotu coast 
Hoancly and ominoasly spoke 
Of all my treasure lost. 

Your tea of troubles you hare past, 
And found the peaceful shore 
I, tempest tossed, and wrecked at last, 
Come home to port no more. 


Oh thx L osy or the Royal Gmroe.— Written whew 

THE NEWS ARRIVTJX 

Ton for the bfare! 

The bnire that are no more 1 
AO sunk beneath the ware, 

Fast by their native shore I 

Eight btmdred of the brave, 

^Vho»e courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 

A land breese shook tbe shrouds, 

And the was oveiset ( 

Down went th* Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Tofl for the brave I 

Brave Kempcnfelt Is gone 
His last tea fight Is fought 
wmk of glory dune. 

It was not In the battle 
No tempest gave the shock 
She sprang no fatal leak 
She ran opon do rock. 
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His sword was m its sheath , 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 

And mingle with our cup 
The tears that England owes 

Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant mam. 

But Kempenfelt is gone. 

His victones are o’er , 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 


Epitaph on a Hare. 

Here lies, whom hound did ne’er pursue. 
Nor sw'ifter greyhound follow. 

Whose foot ne’er tainted morning dew. 
Nor ear heard huntsman’s halloo , 

Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 

Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined, 

Was still a wild Jack hare. 

Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance every night. 

He did It with a jealous look. 

And, when he could, would bite. 

His diet was of wheaten bread. 

And milk, and oats, and straw’ j 
Thistles, or lettuces instead, 

With sand to scour his maw 
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On twig* of hawthorn he regaled. 

On pippin** miict peel. 

And, when hli jafcy aal&ds failed, 

Sliced carrot pleased him well 
A Torltey carpet was hi* lawn, 

Whereon he loved to bound. 

To ship and gambol fike a fawn, 

And swing hU niinp aronnd. 

His frrslong was at evening hoars, 

For then be lost bis fear 
Bat most before approaching ihowen, 

Or when a storm drew near 
Eight years and five round rolling moons 
He tbaa saw steal away 
Dodng out an hli idle noons, 

And every night at play 
I kept him for bla hamoor’s take, 

For be woold oft beguQe 
My heart of thooghts that made It ache, 

And force me to a smQe. 

Bat now beneath this walnut shade 
He finds his long last borne, 

And waits, In snug concealment laid, 

TQl gentler Pnas shall come. 

He, ftfll more agM, feels the shocks 
From which no care can save, 

And, partner once of Tmey*s box, 

Most soon partake bis grave. 

Ok thk Death or Mju. thuocioioiiton’s Bulutnch. 

"Ye 'Nymphs, U e’er yonr eyes were red 
With tears oer hapless favountes sbed, 

Oh share Maria's grief 1 
Her favonrlte, even m hU cage 
(What win not hunger's crnel rage?) 

Arm fined hr a thiefi 
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Where Rhenus strays his vines among 
The egg was laid from which he sprung ; 

And though by nature mute, 

Or only wth a whistle blessed, 

Well-taught, he all the sounds expressed 
Of flageolet or flute. 

The honours of his ebon poll 
Were brighter than the sleekest mole, 

His bosom of the hue 
With which Aurora decks the skies, 

When piping winds shall soon anse 
To sweep away the dew 

Above, below, m all the house. 

Dire foe alike of bird and mouse, 

No cat had leave to dwell , 

And Bully's cage supported stood 
On props of smoothest-shaven wood, 

Large built and latticed well 

Well latticed, — but the grate, alas ! 

Not rough with wire of steel or brass. 

For Bully’s plumage sake. 

But smooth with wands from Ouse’s side. 
With which, when neatly peeled and dned, 
The swains their baskets make 

Night veiled the pole , all seemed secure , 
When, led by instinct sharp and sure. 
Subsistence to provide, 

A beast forth sallied on the scout. 

Long backed, long tailed, with whiskered sno 
And badger-coloured hide 

He, entering at the study door, 

Its ample area 'gan explore , 

And something in the wind 
Conjectured, snifflng round and round, 

Better than all the books he found, 

Food chiefly for the mind. 
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Jott then, by advene fate Impressed, 

A dreaffi di«urt>ed poor DuUy^ rest j 
Id aleep be aeemed to view 
A rat fut clinging to the cage, 

And icre^cnlng at the sad presage, 

AwoVe and found It trne. 

For aided both by ear and scent. 

Right to his mark the monster went, — 

Ah, Mosel forbear to speak 
Mbote the horrors that cnsned ; 

HU teeth were strong the cage was wood.— 
He left poor Dolly's beak. 

Ob, had he made that too his prey 1 
That beak, whence Issned many a lay 
Of soch melllfiuoQs tone. 

Might have repaid him weD, I vote, 

For stlenciog so tweet a throat, 

Fast stock wlthra bU owu 

Mana weeps,— the Moses moom — 

So, when by DncchanalUns tom, 

On Thradan HobTOs* tide 
The treo-cnchanter Orpheus fell, 

HU hesid alone remained to tell 
The cmel death he died. 


Tra AcQiriESCEMCE or Ptmx Lorii 

[From the Frci ch of Hodajoe Goyoo.] 

Love 1 If Thy destined saaihce am I 
Come, slay thy victim, and prepare Thy fires | 
Ftonged in the depths of meioy let me die 
The death which every tool that Irves desires I 
I watch my hoars, and see them fleet away 
The time Is long that I have langoished here 
Yet all my thoughts Thy porposes obey 
Wth no reluctance, dieerfbl and smccrt 
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To me ’tis equal, whether Love ordam 

My life or death, appoint me pain or ease : 

My soul perceives no real ill in pain , 

In ease or health no real good she sees 

One Good she covets, and that Good alone ; 

To choose Thy will, from selfish bias free , 

And to prefer a cottage to a throne, 

And gnef to comfort, if it pleases Thee. 

That we should bear the cross is Thy command, 

Die to the world, and live to self no more , 

Suffer, unmoved, beneath the rudest hand, 

As pleased when shipwrecked as when safe on shore. 


On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture. 

Oh that those lips had language ’ Life has passed 
With me but roughly since h heard thee last 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see. 
The same that oft m childhood solaced me , 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

‘ Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away >' 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blessed be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected here ' 

Who bidst me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 

1 will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own 
And, while that face renews my filial grief. 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me m Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother ' when I learnt that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
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Rorered thy iplrit oer thy »OTrowing ion, 

Wretch even then liftfi Joomey joit begun? 

Perhapt them garest me, though unfelt, a Idi* t 
Perhipi a tear If louls can weep in bhsi — 

Ah, that maternal unilel It antweri— Yea. 

I beard the bell tolled on thy banal day 
I uw the hearte that bore thee tlow away 
And, taming from my ooraery window drew 
A long long ugh, and wept a hut adiea I 
But waa it inch ? — It waa. — Where thoa art gone 
Adieoa and farewcUa are a loand tmlcnown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful there. 

The pardog word ihall past my lipt no more 1 
Thy maidena, grieved thcmaelvca at my concern, 

Oft gave me promite of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wUhed I long believed, 

And, diaappointed lUIl, waa mil deemved. 

By etpec^oQ every day beguiled. 

Dope of t^marrvw even from a child. 

Thus many a tad to-morrow came and went, 

Ttn, all my ttock of infant aorrow ipent, 

1 learned at last mbmissloo to my lot 
But, though I leaa deplored thee, ne’er forgot 
\Vhere once we dwelt our name la beard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nnriery floor 
And where the gardener Robin day by day 
Drew me to achool along the public way 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 
In acarict mantle warm, and velvet capped, 

Til now become a history little known. 

That once we called the pastoral house oar own. 
Short lived poiscnlon ! but the record fiur 
That memory keeps, of all thy khidneis there, 

StHl outlhrea many a ttorm that baa eflaced 
A thousand other themes leas deeply traced. 

Thy nightly ruiti to my chamber made, 

That thou mlghtst know me safe and vrannly laid 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum 
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The fragrant valors on my cliccf bestov cd 

B> thy own hand, till fresh lhc> shone and glowed, 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Th> constant flow of lo\c, that 1 new no fall, 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and br d cs 
That humour interposed too often mal cs , 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age. 

Adds joy to duly, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers nia> , 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in lica\cn, though little noticed here 
Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours. 
When, plajmg with thy acslurc’s tissued flowers, 

The Molct, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a pm 

(And thou vast happier than myself tlic while, 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile). 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? 
1 would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might — 

But no — what here we call our life is such 
So little to be Io\ed, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some wcll-havened isle, 

^^^lere spices breathe, and bnghter seasons smile. 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 

So thou, with sails how swift ' hast reached the shore, 
‘Where tempests never beat nor billows roar’ 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distressed — 
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lie howling bbuls drive deviooi, tempett tost, 

Sails npped, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day tome carrcnt’i thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperons coarse. 

Yet, oh, the tbonght that thon art safe and be I 
That thoagbt b Joy, arrive what may to me. 
kiy boast Is not, that I deduce my birth 
From bins enthroned and rulers of the earth j 
Bat higher Car my proad pretensions rise — 

Tbe son of parents passed Into the sbes I 
And now, farewell— Time unrevoted has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 

By contemplation's help, not sought in vain 
1 seem to hive lived my chOdbood o er again 
To have rene wed the }oyt that once were mine, 
Without the sb of violating thbe 
And, while the wings of Fancy stlD are fret, 

And I can view thb mimic show of thee, 

Time baa but half succeeded in his theft— 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 


The Poplar Field 

The poplars are felled | farewell to the shade, 

And the whispering sound of tbe cool colonnade ; 

The winds plsy no longer and sing In the Icavei, 

Nor Ouse on hU bosom their Image receives. 

Twelve years hare elapsed since I first took a view 
Of my Civocrlto field, and the bank where they grew j 
And now In the grass behold they are laid. 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade 1 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 

^Vbere the hyrHi afford Mm a screen f rom the heat, 
And the scene where his melody charmed me before 
i^*sonnds with his sweet flowing ditty no more. 

TOLm. ii 
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My fugitive years are all hasting avay, 

And I must ere long lie as louly as they, 

With a turf on my breast, and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 

Tis a sight to engage me, if anything c.an, 

To muse on the perishing pleasures of man , 
Though his life be a dream, his enjoyments, I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he.* 


To Marv 

The twentieth year is vcll-nigh past, 

Since first our shy was o\ercast , 

Ah, would that this might be the last ' 

My Maryl 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I see thee daily weaker grow , 

Twas my distress that brought thee low, 

My Mar>'! 

Thy needles, once a shining store. 

For my sake restless heretofore. 

Now rust disused, and shine no more, 

My Mary! 

For though thou gladly w’ouldst fulfil 
The same kind office for me still. 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will. 

My Mary! 

But well thou playedst the housewife’s part, 

And all thy threads with magic art 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary' 

‘ Nutt to Ed q/'i8o3 Mr Corvper afterwards altered the last stanza m 
‘he following manner — 

‘ The change both my heart and my fancy employs, 

I reflect on the frailty of man and his joys , 

Short hved as we are, yet our pleasures, w e see. 

Have a stiU shorter date, and die sooner than we.' 
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Thy bdistloct expresiioas seem 
like language ottered In a dream ; 

Yet mo they charm, vbate'er the theme, 
My Mary! 

Thy sHrer locks, once anbnm bright, 

Are ttni more lovely In my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light. 

My Maryl 

For coold I view nor them nor thee, 
What light worth seeing coold 1 see? 
The stm would rise In vain for me, 

My hlary 1 


Partaken of thy sad decline. 

Thy hands thdr httle force resign ) 

Yet, gently prest, press gently mine, 

My Maryl 

Soeh feebleness of limbs them prorest, 
That DOW at every step them morest 
Upheld by two, yet stiU thoo lorest, 

My Maryl 

And still to love, thoogh prest with Ql, 
In wintry age to feel no chUt, 

WUh me b to be lovely still, 

My Maryl 

But ah] by constant heed I know, 

How oft the that 1 show 

Tiansfonns thy smiles to looks of woe, 
My Maryl 

And should my fotore lot be cast 
Vhtb much resemblance of the past, 

Thy wDrn-oot heart will break at last, 
My Maryl 


kka 
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The Castaway 

Obscurest night involved the sky, 

The Atlantic billows roared, 

When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board, 

Of fnends, of hope, of all bereft, 

His floating home for ever left 

No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went, 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent 
He loved them both, but both in vam, 
Nor him beheld, nor her again 

Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay. 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away, 

But waged with death a lasting strife. 
Supported by despair of life. 

He shouted nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel’s course, 

But so the furious blast prevailed. 

That, pitiless perforce. 

They left their outcast mate behind, 
And scudded still before the wind. 

Some succour yet they could afford ; 

And such as storms allow. 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delayed not to bestow 
But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 
Whale'er they gave, should visit more. 
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Kor, CTDcl as It aecmed, coaid he 
Their haste himself condemn 
Avare that flight, In snch a sea, 

Alone conld rescne them j 
Yet bitter felt It stOl to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 

He long sarvlTCi, who Utts an boot 
In ocean, self upheld 
And so long be, with tmspent power 
His destiny repelled | 

And erer as the mlontes flew 
Entreated helft or cried ‘Adlenl 

At length, bis transient resphe past, 

His comrades, who before 
Had beard his voice In et er y blast, 
Coold catch the sound no more 
For then, by toQ tabdned, be drank 
The fftlflbg ware, and then be task. 

Ho poet wept him ; but the page 
Of narratlYe sincere, 

That teUs his name, Us worth bis a^e. 
Is wet with Anson’s tear 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
AUke Immortalbe the dead. 

I ther ef ore purpose not, or dream. 
Descanting on Us fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more endoring date 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance In another's cas& 

Ko voice divine the storm allayed 
No bght propltloas shone, 

When, tnat^ed from all eflectnal aid, 
We penshed, each alone 
But I beneath a rougher tea. 

And whelmed In deeper golfr than h& 
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; In fact Ramny tptaka of hfmtclf os the poetical dU 
ople of one of the mo»t notable of them, William Hamilton 
of tjUbcnficld, a gay boiitertras Uentenant who is npposed to 
hire left a ptetore trf hlmielf lo the iong Wtlht troj a vrontffn 
tK^ There was another William llomnion In the icl, Hamilton 
of Baojotir, whose songs wc« of a more icrions cast The 
moamfol ballad of TTit Fran <>f 1 arrw U his composition. 
Another of Ramsay s ingenious young gentlemen was Robert 
Crawford, of Drumsoy who found words for the air of Twctdslde 
which hare become inseparable from that tender melody Datfd 
MaDet, who claimed to be the author of Fihrin and Emmoy made 
Ins begmmag In letters as the author of Tlu Dirkt ef Imvcnnay a 
putoril song which has kept Its place among less artiGdal favour 
hes. LadyGrlneUDalUie daughtcrofihe Earl of Marchmont, also 
coetribtrtri to the TVa Tahte MmtUany The humour of the 
locj Weu namy heart licht as well as the tabjcct, U one among 
nuay Hhutnitions of the closeness of the syTnpathy between the 
Scotch imtociacy and the peasantry Perhaps the example el 
the Stuart kings lud somethiog to do wHtb estahUshing this tradi 
ti<% The first and the fifth of the Une bad a pronoonetd tlkuig 
fot pQtdsg the htnnours of the vulgar Into verse. 

Very fitUe of real worth, however, was produced by Allan 
R*msay*i group. Their sentiment Is afTccted, imlrUng laclca 
dsitical and their humour except when it lakes the form of 
description, factitious and forced. Very few of the songs of the 
Tta Tai/t Afiscetlany look any lasting hold of the people — a sure 
poof of their anlGdalUy Illstoilcallythcyaretheresultof studies 
ht Restoration and Queen Anne bteratore, with selections from 
which the producUons of the native poets challenged competluon 
in the Mitcdlany and we seem to be aware in reading them of a 
certain consdousneu of Imitation and pride of rivalry The 
wihots seem to hare one eye on their subject and another on 
^hen models. There Is mo^ less of this In the wnilngi of a 
•coicwhat later N ortbem group of slngcfs, whether from tempera 
®oit or becanse they were farther from the Modem Athens and 
bs ttnbhkms. The songs of George HaDcet, a Jacobite school 
author of Whtrry Wkige^ awd, and d Buekan j 

Alesander Ross, the author of TJu FartunaU Skt^durdess, a 
•tickit Minister and for fifty two yean a schoolmaster contented 
Sad hmefol on hh stipend of twenty pounds a year j John Skinner 
'be tothoT of TuU^ch^cnmy a persecuted EphcopolUn dcrgytnan 
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in Aberdeenshire , and Alexander Geddes, a Roman Catholic 
pnest in Morayshire, — the songs of these local poets were more 
spontaneous, and proved themselves to have a correspondingly 
greater vitality Of Skinner’s songs in particular, few m number 
but all real in their impulse, full of verve and manly strength of 
heart and intellect. Bums was an ardent admirer In one of those 
complimentary epistles which it was the fashion of the day for 
poets to interchange. Bums regretted that he had not been able 
to pay m person ‘ a younger brother’s dutiful respect to the author 
of the best Scotch song Scotland ever saw — Tnllochgonim's my 
delight '' and hailed Skinner as the sole surviving possessor of 
that ‘ certain something ’ which to his mind distinguished old 
Scotch songs ‘ not only from English songs but from the modem 
efforts of song-wnghts, in our native manner and language.’ Bums 
was also much stmck with the pathos of The Ewie nvH the Crookti 
Horn , he would have seen another quality in it if he had been in 
the secret, preserved by tradition, that the Ewie lamented was a 
whisky still captured by the exciseman , but the fact that to any 
one not in this secret the lament should have seemed so natural 
and touching, is an evidence of the delicacy with which the 
humorous double-meaning is sustained 
Bums was perhaps prejudiced by the direct unaffected strength 
of Skinner’s songs, and the large-hearted philosophy of life which 
inspired them, into paying him a compliment that the technical 
excellence of his verse hardly warrants Among Bums’s contempo- 
ranes there were certainly others besides Skinner who possessed the 
secret of the certain indescnbable something which makes a song 
a permanent addition to popular literature Bums himself speaks 
of one of the most endunng of Scotch songs, There ’s nae luck about 
the house, which was first sung upon the streets and sold in a 
broadsheet about 1771 or 1772, as ‘ one of the most beautiful songs 
in the Scots or any other language ’ It is still one of the main- 
stays and props of homely sentiment in Scotland. Its authorship 
is uncertain, but the weight of evidence assigns it to a poor school- 
mistress, Jean Adams, who closed an unfortunate career m an 
almshouse. Another song of equally endunng qualities, Auld 
Robin Gray, which became popular about the same date, was 
believed for some time by antiquaries to be as old as the time of 
David Rizzio, but proved to be the work of a girl hardly out of 
her teens. Lady Ann Lindsay, daughter of the Earl of Balcarres 
The same mistake of ascnbing popular songs to remote antiquity 
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made b tbe case of Ca tht 3 to Ike A noves t pastoral 
: b a Tcry dlffcrciit key of ieotimen% which was really written 
label, or TihWe, Papm an Aj-ablre ctrtURer, described ai a 
an of defonned penon, tntnsnlne temper, and dlisolote haWts, 
ertd fonnidable by her sarcastic iHt and atlracthre by her 
poTtnofioog TwoplabUre songs, to the air of TItr ^ 7 «tvrj ^ 
tkt Frrait were from ^e first assigned to their trne aatbort, Miss 
Jane EDwt, sister of the Sir Gilbert Elliot who afterwards became 
Lord Mlnto, and Miss Katherford, afterwards Mrs. Codrimni, 
danthlerofaRoxbtirghshhelalriL Mrs. Cockbarn's version had re> 
fcrence to a contemporary eomroere t al disaster of the same nature 
u tbe Glasgow Bank Callare bat both hare become associated In 
tie popnlar mbd with the defeat of Flodden, This may have con 
trOmlcd to their popularity, but the strength of their appeal to the 
lotkncholy romantic side of the Scotch characlcr would probably 
hare alone lalEced to p re s e n e them. To the tame period belongs 
liemirdibg song of the 4and Regiment, 7 ^ GeH ef Old Gaul 
TWs itlrrbg martial lyric was first printed fa Tkt LaHi, a mhcel 
lanypebihhed fa Edfabargh In 1765 and was the composltioft of 
tyoanj officer Harry Ersktne, who afterwarda entered political 
^ aad whose ton wu promoted to tbe peerage os Earl of 
Rffloljti. 

1 hare drawn attention to tbe varioas social positions of tbe 
K*tt writen of that period, to whom we owe the best and most 
adoring Scotch songs, the songs which have taken most bold of 
the people, and hare moulded tbelr character In order to show 
bow imlrertal was the passion for song writing In the eighteenth 
^®toy If we tarn to the prodaclkms of less happy fiumlty the 
wnks of ambition and fag^oos endeavour, sre find abundant 
crideoce of the same fiicL Before Btnni tbe lyric tendency b 
*^«y»hcTe consplcoous, and naturally after Borns H Increased for 
» time rather than abat^ We have seen that Sir Gilbert EIlIot*a 
was a successful song writer j the diplomatiit and statesman 
^dnaelf fa fas youth contriboted a pastoral to Yali^ Ctsrwfr, 
kfjSktt^ I ntgUdtd—I loti my tkttp-kook^ fa which he rowed to 
J^der from lore and Amynta no more.’ This pastoral still 
™dj Us place In ejections of Scotch songs. Andrew Etildne, a 
brother of the Earl of ICelUe, wrote many songs, and one, 
fsew/ OUt lout volt which Borns p ronounced ‘ dirine. Sir 
Clerk, a Baron of the Exchequer did not consider h beneath 
™ dignltyto put tags to old songs, and words fa bb natire dlalea 
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to old tunes Dr Austin, a fashionable physician in Edinburgh, 
consoled himself for the loss of a lady who jilted him in a song 
which has supported many in similar circumstances, For Lack oj 
Gold. Alexander Wilson, who afterwards attained fame as an 
ornithologist, began life as a pedlar and strung breezy lyncs 
together as he wandered on cheerfully from door to door with his 
pack on his back. ‘ Balloon ’ Tytler — so called from his aeronautic 
expenments — chemist, mechanician, onginal editor and prinapal 
compiler of the Encyclopaedia Bniannica, showed in Loch Erroch 
Side, and The Bonnie Bnicket Lassie, that scientific pursuits 
had not dimmed his freshness of feeling Blind Dr Blacklock, 
who kept a boarding-school, warbled ‘in the manner of Shen- 
stone,’ about the harvest that waves in the breeze and the music 
that floats on the gale Richard Hewitt, Blacklock’s amanu- 
ensis, emulated the work of his master in the same vein. The 
famous song. Hey Johnnie Cope, which deserves to be ranked 
among the best songs of the period, was the composition of Adam 
Skirving, a wealthy Haddingtonshire farmer John Lowe, a gar- 
dener's son, wrote Mary, weep no more forme John Mayne, 
a compositor, wrote Logan Braes A song-writer of wider 
culture was the Rev John Logan, Minister of Leith, the writer of 
the most eloquent sermons which the Scotch Church has produced. 
It IS difficult m reading Logan’s poetry to divest oneself of sym 
pathy with the story of his unhappy life, but there seems to be 
more in his verse than mere general literary facility He was 
a writer of sacred as well as ‘ profane ’ songs, but his essays in 
the latter direction, though they disturbed his relations with his 
brethren, help to redeem the Ministers of the Scotch Kirk from the 
reproach of having contnbuted less than any other class iii the 
community to the national lyric movement of the eighteenth 
century 
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TtrLLOaiOORUM 

[Jora Scmmu Dora 1711 1 i^ot ^ 

Come g^c*! a lang Montgomery cried, 
Aod by yoor ditpntcs all aside, 

WTiat signifies *1 for folk to chide 
For what's been done before them? 
Let WTilg and Tory all agree, 

WTiIg and Tory, WTilg and Tory 
Let WTilg and Tory all agree, 

To drop their WTilg mlg morom t 
Let WTilg and Tory all agree 
To spend the night In mirth and glee 
And cheerfa sing abng wi me, 

The reel o Tallochgonim. 

0 ToDochgorum *1 my delight, 

It gan os a in aae unite 

And coy somph that keeps op ipltc, 
In conidence 1 abhor him. 

For bljfthe and cheery we*s be a, 
Blylhc and cheery Wythe and cheery 
Blythe and cheery wc'a be a, 

And male' a happy qnonun. 

For Wythe and cheery we "i be a 
As lang as we hae breath to draw 
And dance, tIU we be like to fa, 

The red of Tunochgorem. 

There nec^s na be aae great a phrase, 
Wt* dringlng dull Italian lays, 

1 wadna gie our ain strathspeys 
For half a hundred score o em. 

They'ro donff* and dowio’ at the best, 
Dooff and dorrie, donff and dowie, 
They're dooff and dowte at the best 
\Vl a thdr rarloram. 

* monu peaoa. 


dnlL 
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They’re douff and dowie at the best, 
Their allegros and a’ the rest, 

They canna please a Scottish taste, 
Compar’d Vvi’ Tullochgorum 

Let warldly minds themselves oppress 
Wi’ fears of want, and double cess, 
And sullen sots themselves distress 
Wi’ keeping up decorum 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit. 

Sour and sulky, sour and sulky, 

Shall we sae sour and sulky sit. 

Like auld Philosophorum ? 

Shall we so sour and sulky sit, 

Wi’ neither sense, nor mirth, nor wit. 
Nor ever nse to shake a fit 
To the reel of Tullochgorum? 

May choicest blessings still attend 
Each honest open-hearted fnend, 

And calm and quiet be his end, 

And a’ that’s good watch o’er him I 
May peace and plenty be his lot. 
Peace and plenty, peace and plenty. 
May peace and plenty be his lot. 

And dainties a great store o’ ’em , 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Unstain’d by any vicious spot* 

And may he never want a groat 
That ’s fond of Tullochgorum. 

But for the dirty, yawning fool. 

Who wants to be oppression’s tool, 
May envy gnaw his rotten soul, 

And discontent devour himl 
May dool and sorrow be his chance, 
Dool and sorrow, dool and sorrow. 
May dool and sorrow be his chance 
And nane say wae ’s me for ’im 1 
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l>1ay dool and iorroir be hU Chance, 
\VP a* the tOs that come &ae Fiuce, 
\VhacVr ho be, that winna dance 
The reel of ToBoch^rum. 


Looie o' Bdoiak 
[G c«ui tUtaar Pled 1756.] 

0 Logie o’ Dochan, O Logie the lahd, 

They ha’o taen awa Jande, that delved in the yard, 
Wha playM cm the pipe, and the viol aae ima 
They ha^ ta'tn awa Jamie, the floVr o* them a 

He laid, Think na laog lasile, tho* I gang awa ; 

He uM, Think na long lassie, tho* I gang awa ; 

For tfatuner U coming, caold winter awa , 

And 111 come and see the« In spile of them a 

Tbo* Sandy has onsesS has gear and has kye; 

A boose, and a hadden^ and anier forbye 
Yet 1 4 tak* my aln lad, wi his staff In bU hand, 
Before JM hae him, wi the honsea and land. 

>Iy diddle looks sulky, my minnie looks soor, 

They frown upon Jamie bccanse he is poor j 
Tbo* 1 10*6 thtfu as weel as a daoghter iboold do, 
They're nae half aa dear to me, Jamie, as you. 

1 sit oc ray ate p ie*, I spin at my wheel, 

And think oo the laddie that lo’ed me aae wed t 
He bad but a« aazpence, he brak It In twa. 

And ped me the hanf ot when be gad awa 

Then haste ye Kti-v, Jamie, and bide na awa 
Then haste ye Jamie, and bide na awa, 

The ilmmer is comlnp csuild winter’s awa, 

And ye H come and see me In spite o’ them a 

' OU0 * Itod (bokffng) low ftooL 
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Lcwie Gordon 

[ALFTANnER Geodf« Bom 1737, died i8oal 

Oh 1 send Lewte Gordon hamc 
And the lad I dauma’ name , 

Although his back be at the wa’, 

Here's to him that’s far awa’ 

Hech hey 1 my Highlandman ' 

My handsome, charming Highlandman ! 
Weel could I my true love ken, 

Amang ten thousand Highlandmen 

Oh, to sec his tartan trc^'.s, 

Bonnet blue and laigh-hcel’d shoes, 
Philabeg aboon his knee ’ 

That 's the lad that I '11 gang wi’ 

This lovely lad of whom I sing, 

Is fitted for to be a king , 

And on his breast he wears a star. 
You’d take him for the god of war 

Oh, to see this princely one 
Seated on his father’s throne! 

Our gnefs would then a’ disappear, 
We’d celebrate the jub’lee year 


There ’s nae Luck about the House. 

Qean Adams Died 1 765 ] 

And are ye sure the news is true? 

And are ye sure he ’s weel ? 

Is this a time to think of w-ark? 

Ye jauds, fling by your wheel 
Is this a time to think o’ wark. 

When Cohn’s at the door? 

Gie me my cloak > I ’ll to the quay 
And see him come ashore. 
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For there t luie lack about the bouse, 
There ‘i me lock an. { 

There *1 little pleasure In the boose, 
When oar ^deman's tva. 

Rise op and mak* a clean fireside } 

Pat on the mockle pot 
QPe little Kate her cotton gown, 

And Jodk his Sunday coat 
And maV their thoon as black as tlaeS} 
Thdr hose as white as snaw 
It*i a to please my alo godeman, 

For he's been long awa 

There's twa Ou hens apon the bank', 
Been fed this month and mair ( 

Mak* haste and thnw* their necks about, 
That CoUn weel may fare j 
And aiak’ the table neat and dean, 

Gar Uka thing look bmv ^ 

It I a for lore of my gndeman. 

For he a been long awa 
0 gTe me down my bigonet* 

My bishop satin gown. 

For 1 matin tell the baUie's wife 
That CoUn s come to town. 

My Scmday'i ahoon they maun gae on. 
My hose o pearlln blae { 

Tis a to please my ain gndeman, 

For he's balth leal and troo- 


Sae tme his words, sac smooth ms speech, 
His breath H like caller air 1 
His Tery foot has music In't, 

As be comes np the stair 
And will I see hb (ace again? 

And win I bear him speak? 

I m downnght dliiy Whh the thought — 

In troth, I m like to greet* 


*"**-l**m (battik). wkg • linen cap. 


fresh. 
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The cauld blasts o’ the winter wind, 

That thrilled through my heart, 

They’re a’ blawn by, I ha’e him safe, 

Till death we’ll never part 
But what puts parting in my bead? \ 

It may be far awa’ , 

The present moment is our am, 

The neist we never saw. 

Since Cohn ’s weel, I ’m weel content, 

I ha’e nae more to crave , 

Could I but live to mak’ him blest, 

I’m blest above the lave’ 

And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak? 

I’m downnght dizzy wi’ the thought, — 

In troth, I’m like to greet 


Ca’ the Yowes. 

[Isabel Pagan Bom 1740 , died 1821 ] 

Ca’ the yowes to the knowes^ 

Ca’ them whare the heather grows, 
Ca’ them whare the bumie rows®, 
My bonnie deane. 

As I gaed down the water side, 
There I met my shepherd lad, 

He rowed me sweetly in his plaid, 
And he ca’d me his deane. 

Will ye gang down the water side, 
And see the waves sae sweetly ghde 
Beneath the hazels spreading wide. 
The moon it shines fu’ clearly. 


' the rest 
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I vu bred np at nae sic school. 

My shepherd Ud, to play the fool 
And a the day to sit In dool, 

And naebody to see me. 

Ye shall get go w ns and ribbons meet, 
Cauf leather shoon opon yoor feet. 
And In my arms ye'se Ue and sleep 
And ye shall be my dearie. 

If yell bat stand to what ye've said. 

1 *se g»ng wP yon, my shepherd lad j 
And i’e may row mo In yoor plaid. 
And I shall be yoor deane. 

While waters wimple to the sea, 

While day blinks !n the lift sae hie 
TU! cUy*caald death shall bDn my t't 
Ye aye shall be my dearie. 


Thb Flowers or thi Forwi. 

Q^Eluot Bmiys? dicdiSo^] 

I *Te beard them Hiring at onr ewe-milking, 

Lasses a lilting, before the dawn of day i 
B« now they are moaning on Uka green loaning 
The Flowers of the Forest are a wede away 

At boghts* In the morning rue blytbe lads are scorning j 

The lasses arc lanely and dowic, and wae 

N»e daffing nne gabbing bot sigbing and sabblng, 

Lk tne lifts her leglln and hies her away 

In halrst* at the shearing nao youths now are Jeering, 

The handaters^ are lyart* and rankled and gray 
At lair or at preaching rue woomg nae fleeching*— 

The Flowers of the Forest are a wede away 

A losalag h a grsia pilh throngh com fields for the n»e of the attla. 
‘fieep'pem. tosiliig * JcstlBg pall. harvest 

who Uitd np Hw* iheaTta hoary * 

TOL. m. itk 
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At c’cn, in the p.Ionminf^, nnc '.v ant ic>; ’ arc roaminc 
'Bout stacts wi’ the la'isc; at bo;'Ic to pla> , 

But ilk anc sits eerie, lamenting tier denne-- 
The rioucrs of tlic Torcjl arc a’ uede a\ ay. 

Dool and ^\ae for tlic order sent our lads to the Border I 
'Ihc Knyhsh, for ance, hv t'.udc uan the day, 

The T lowers of the I orcst, that fouj;hl a>c the foremost, 
The prime of our land, he cauld in the clay 

We'll hear nac more lilting at our ewe milling, 

W^omcn and haims arc heartless and wac , 

Sighing and moaning on ill a green loaning. 

The Flowers of the Forest arc a’ wede away 


Logan Braes 

[Jon IJo n 1759 , (lied 

B> Logan's streams that rin sac deep 
Fu’ aft, wi' glee, I'\c herded sheep, 

I 'vc herded sheep, or gather’d slaes, 

W 1' my dear lad, on Logan braes 

But wac's my heart* thac dn>s arc ganc, 

And fu' o' grief I herd alanc, 

While m> dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes 

Nac mair, at Logan kirk, will he, 

Atween the preachings, meet wi’ me — 
Meet wi' me, or when it's mirk, 

Convoy me hame frae Logan kirk. 

1 weel may sing thac dajs arc ganc — 
Frae kirk and fair I come alanc, 

W*^hilc m> dear lad maun face his faes. 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes 1 

At e’en, when hope amaist is gane, 

I dander" dowic and forlane, 

Or sit beneath the trysting-tree, 

Where first he spak of love to me 
* strapping lads * lo’ter 
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0 1 coo’d I tee thae days agam, 
aty knrer tkaithless, and my ale j 
Rercr'd by fHendi, and far frne feci, 
WeM lire In bliss on Logan braea 


For. Lack, or Goux 
[AniM AntTW ILD Dom 17*6? died 177+.] 

For Ude of gold the a left me, O, 

And of all that *1 dear bereft me, O ; 

She me forsooh for Atho1e% doke 
And to endless voe she has left me, O 
A star and gaiter hare more art 
Than youth, a tme and faithfol heart 
For empty titles we most part, 

And for gUrtenog show ihe^ lefl me, 0 
No cmel fair shall erer more 
hly hjor’d bearf again to lore ; 

Throngh distant dlmalen 1 most rore } 

Since Jetny she has left me, O. 

Ye powers a^re, I to yoor care 
Gire op my faithless, lorely fairi 
Yoor choicest blessings be her share 
Tboogh she ‘s for ever left me, O. 

JOHNKiK Cop*' 

[Adam Scarm. Bom 17191 died 180^] 

Cope sect a challenge fiae Dunbar *— 

Chaihe, meet me on ye daur 
And 1 ’ll learn you the art o war, 

If yon ’ll meet wi me P the morehL 
Hey Johnnie Cope, are ye wanking yetP 
Or are yoor dnnns a beatmg yet P 
If ye w er e wanking, I wad wait 
To gang to the coals i the morning 
‘ Ik* reader need haidly be remiaded th^ Sir John Cope commaaded tbe 
^eglkii fjjrcw at Pratac Pam, and waa drfrated by the Yenmg Pratoder 
Kks 
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When Charlie lool cd the letter upon, 

He drew his svord the '•rihhard from* 

Come follow me, ni> merr) merry men, 

And we ’ll meet Johnnie Cope m the mominp 

Now, Johnnie, he as pood’s your v ord, 

Come let us try both fire and 'word , 

And dinna flee away hie a fnj'htcd bird, 

That 's chased from it' nest m the morning 

When Johnnie Cope lie heard of this, 

He thought It V adna be •’miss, 

To ba'e a horse m readmes', 

To flee av a' in the morning 

Fy now, Johnnie, get up and nn, 

The Highland bagpipes mal’ a din , 

It IS best to sleep in .a hale skin. 

For 'twill be bluidy in the morning 

WHicn Jobnnie Cope to Dunbar came, 

They speer’d at him. Where’s a' your men? 

The deil confound me gin I len, 

For I left them a’ i' the morning 

Now, Johnnie, troth ye arc na blate’, 

To come wi’ the news o’ your am defeat, 

And lease your men m sic a strait. 

Sac early in the morning 

Oh' faith, quo’ Johnnie, I got sic flogs’ 

Wi’ their claymores and philabcgs , 

If I face them again, dcil break my legs— 

So I wish you a’ gude morning 

' shy 
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[RanxT rixarmM wu bon b Edlnbnfgh »lls Sqxember i o. Al 
* tod of bb AitJ ce un e at St. Axtdirv • be wa* forced bjr ibe deafli of 
% fiiber od the poT cr ty of hh motbcr to accept a moerable poet ai 
Tjti I dob* tbe naeotoooas dndfery of vhicb be varied hj tbe com* 
■ilkn of hla poem* and \rj aome dlcbt actum, which woe fatal to 
1 (etUa coBStltetfoo. VlanU captnesed epoo iOsni, and he died ts 
Ig^Q ajjhtm iCth October 1774. lib coniribotioas to tha 
^{nb*. 1771 made blra bnooi. IIU poemt wtie eoQected In a tmaU 
imw £b J771.] 

Ferpiuon Is an lotemtlng figure la the Uterary hJjtory of his 
xmtry u an {osunce of precocious poeUcU ulest, aod as a Hole 
stween his predectswr Ramsay and his tnlghikt successor 
tuns. His fame b Ifidmoiublyasaodated with that of Borns, not 
tdr becttise Boms erected a monoment orer bU gruTc, and In 
Jibed on h one of those rapturous eulogies which the mcation 
r Ferpmoa*i name always called forth from him, but iliD 
«t because of the extraordinary lUltery which Dorns bestowed 
pen him by Imluilng him almost us often and as much as he 
upissed Um. Spedtnens of Boms’ prenrice hand are pre- 
ened fat the larger editions of hh worlca. Bat they arc few in 
amber as weD aa of slender significance b regard to the pos- 
HUbei of hb genlua. It was the reading of Ferjusson s poems, 
5 himself telb us, which moved him to resume hb wildly 
wndhig lyre, when hi hb early manhood he had for a time 
^ it aside. The otmei Infiuence which recalled him to the 
JTKt of the Moses dictated to a sarprblng extent the choice 
id tisft trtatmeiit of Us tiiemes throagYiovA his poe^tal career, 
id certainly during its most fertfle period. So many of hb best 
wwn pieces, Hke Tiu Holy Fair Tkt C*UtJ*s Saiurdt^ 

> epbtles and satires, bear obvious traces of having been 
•nested by hb youthful predecessor’s sHndtr volume of song 
** it b as If Bums, solitary genius In other respects, were 
•Ctaiy ibo In thb respect— that hb JwtrtHia were not written 
f bb own hand, but ^ a poetical predecessor stHl more pre* 
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cocious than himself Fergusson’s achievements in verse are the 
starting-points of Bums’ triumphs He who opens Fergusson’s 
volume in the expectation of finding another Bums is destined to 
be disappointed. But he is likely to be consoled for this disap 
pointment by the discovery that not a few of the marked qualities, 
of the poetry of the later singer characterise, as if in immature 
form, the verse of his predecessor There are present in the 
poems of each the same easy artless versification, the same love 
of nature and of human nature, the same humour, the same 
philosophy of common sense applied to soaal life, the same lively 
imagination , only what is npe incomparable genius in the one is 
no more than precoaous and surpnsing talent in the other. In 
this light It is fair to Fergusson as well as to Bums, and not 
injunous to the reputation of the younger poet, to compare Braid 
Claith (p 505) with The Epistle to a Young Fnend, or the Ode 
to the Gowdsptnk with The Mouse or The Mountain Daisy 
Between Bums and his predecessor too there is this link of con- 
nection — the English poems of the one are of as little account as 
those of the other 

Precocity, which is usually a disease accompanying other dis- 
eases and symptomatic of them, from the first maA.ed FergusSon 
for Its own All through his school and university course he 
was sickly, gentle and amiable, surprisingly quick and clever, a 
prodigy destined to an early grave. At tiventy-one he is the most 
famous Scotch poet of his day, and his poems, apart from some 
pastorals which had served the purpose of poetic^ exercises, are 
chiefly short pieces m which he celebrates the life which he knows 
best, that of an Edinburgh clerk, and the life which he loves best, 
that of country swains It is with much of the grace and gaiety 
of Horace growing old and mellow, secure of fame and wine and 
fnendship and mastery of his art, that the starved young Edin- 
burgh clerk sings of scenes of gaiety and mild dissipation, m 
which his part was more fatal to his health than discreditable to his 
character, and from these noctes ambrosianae turns to the farmer’s 
ingle, and the firohc and innocent and healthy life of the denizens 
of meadows and uplands remote from towns As if he were old 
before his time, he is little inspired by the passion from which the 
Greek dramatist was happy to be delivered by age, and from which 
Bums had no wish ever to escape Similarly he is a city spark and 
a satinst of the city magistrates and the city guard, rather in the 
genial, reflective, humorous mood of the decline of life than with 
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tte jaulonoltoei* of ytratK HU range of iab}eci3 U narrowed by 
the a ai tow space of a career which began at tventy^one and was 
finhbed at twenty four He had a keen enjoyment of dtyllfe, 
mth Its dabs for a little dissipation, and Its balbes and Its 'black 
bmdhd for a constant occasion of laughter StiD more keen 
OB his part was that enjoyment of the country, the pleasures of 
vhicfa he seldom tasted except In ImaglDation, but which supplies 
the tespUatkm of some of his most tonchlog verses, as vdl as of 
some ^ bh admirable mock heroics. Ue atterrute In his verse 
between these two sets of themes, and fn hfs treatment of both 
meetwhh the same vein of pore pathos, and Its almost unfailing 
accocnpanlmeot of genuine humour 

JOHW Service. 
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Tur Daft Days. 

[CorrcspondinR in ScolHnd to Cfanstmas liolidn)S in Enc^nd ] 

Now mirk’ December’s dowic’ face 
Glowrs-" owr the rigs v.C sour gnmacc, 

^^^lIle, thro’ his vttmminn of space, 

The blecr-e>'d sun, 

Wi’ bhnkm light and stealing pace. 

His race doth run 

From naked gro%cs nac birdie sings; 

To shepherd’s pipe nac hillock rings , 

The breeze nac od’roiis flaiour bnngt 
From Borcan ca\c , 

And divymng^ Nature droops her isings, 

\Vi’ Msage grave. 

Mankind but scanty pleasure glean 
Frae snaw-y hill or barren plain, 

Whan Winter, 'midst his nipping tram, 

Wi’ frozen spear. 

Sends drift oivr a’ his bleak domain. 

And guides the veir* 

Auld Reikie®* thou’rt the canty’ hole, 

A bicld* for mony caldrife" soul, 

Wha snugly at thine ingle loll, 

Baith warm and couth , 

While round they gar the bicker” roll 
To weet their mouth. 

When merry Yule-day comes, I trow, 

You ’ll scantlins find a hungry mou , 

Sma' are our cares, our stamacks fu’ 

O’ gusty gear”, 

And kickshaws, strangers to our view, 

Sm* faim-year”. 

dark 'gloomy ’stares 'fading ‘war ‘Edinburgh. 
cheerfuL ' shelter ’ chilly, social. ” wooden goblch 

P full q{ wind. P last i ear 
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Yft birnrtter* wirei! now boilc ye bra, 

And fltec TOW lOTTtnra far awa ; 

Then, come and C^e** the tllJicr blaw* 

Of reaming* aj^ 

Mtlr predooa than the Well of Spa, 

Oor beans to heal 
Then, tbo* at odda wl a the warP 
Atnans oondU well never quarrel j 
Tho* DUcord (pe a canknM tnail 
To apoQ our {lee;, 

A% lane's there a pith Into the barrel 
WeH drink and 'grec. 

Fiddlers I your pins* In temper fix, 

And reset* weel your 6ddleitlcks, 

Bot banish nle Italian tricks 

From oot your quorum, 

Nor /frift ir| pioKox mU— 

C/ek 

For nought can cheer the hear» tae wet! 

As can a canty Highland reel 
It even virlScS the heel 

To skip and dance 
Lifeless U be wha canna feel 
Its Influence. 

Let mirth abound let sooal cheer 
lureft the darrubg of the year ; 

Let bUtbesotne Initocence appear 
To crown our joy j 
Nor envy wi aarcasUc sneer 

Our bliss destroy 

And thou, great god of vUec 1 
^Vha sways the empire of thb dty— 

^Vbcn fon we're lotnethnes capernolty'— 

Be thou prepar'd 

To hedge tis frae that black banditti. 

The aty Guard. 

• jonan. • foaalne. ‘ peg*. * ro«bv 

yean before Skhmer i Tallodiftnsa (p. ^91). ' ni4enipefpl 


' borer 
'Pdetedfow 
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Braid Claith 

Yc wba arc fam to hac your name 
Wro‘e in tlic bonny book of fame, 

Let merit nac pretension claim 

To laurcl’d wreath, 

But hap’ yc weel, baith back and wamc, 

In gude Braid Claith 

He that some ells o’ this may fa”, 

An’ slac-black’ hat on pou ’ like snaw, 

Bids bauld® to bear the gree* awa’, 

Wi’ a’ this graith'’, 

Whan bicnly* clad wi’ shell fu’ braw 
O’ gude Braid Claith 

Wacsuck for him wha has nae fck° o’t' 

For he’s a gowk’® they’re sure to geek” at, 

A chicld that ne’er will be rcspckit 

While he draws breath, 

Till his four quarters arc bcdcckit 

Wi’ gude Braid Claith- 

On Sabbath-days the barber spark, 

^Vllan he has done wi’ scrapin wark, 

Wi’ siller broachie m his sark ’*, 

Gangs trigly, faith I 
Or to the Meadow or the Park, 

In gude Braid Claith 

Weel might ye trow', to see them there, 

That they to shave your haffits” bare, 

Or curl an’ sleek a pickle’* hair, 

Wud be nght laith 
When pacing w i’ a gawsy* air ’* 

In gude Braid Claith. 

' cover * possess or deserve ’ sloe-black * polL “ bold 
* pre eminence i accoutrements * w ell * quanbty fool 

" toss the head ^ shirt cheeks ’* httle loath. ’* lookmg big 
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If ony mettled itirrah* grien’ 

For fAvoOT fine a lady’s cm, 

He matma core for being teen 
Before he tbcath 
Hb body In a tcabbard dean 

0 gQde Braid Golth. 

For gin* he cornea wT coat thread bare, 
A feg* for him she viiuia care, 

Bat crook her bony moo* fii aair 
An scald him baith. 
Wooers ihoud ay their trayel* spare 
V^thoQt Bnud Claith. 

Braid Claith lends fook* an nnco heeso’ 
Makes mony kail worms batter files, 

Glea mony a doctor his deg rees 
For Gltle skahh* 

In short yoa may be what yon please 
%V> gude Braid Galth. 

For thof ye had as wise a snoot on, 

As Shikorpeare or Sir Isaac Newton 
Yoor jodgment fook wad hse a doubt on, 
I H tak’ my alth, 

Tm they coud see ye wl’ a suit on 
O’ gude Braid Qaith. 


From Caller Water- 
Whan father Adle* first pat spade In 
The bonny yeard** of anticnt Edcn“ 

Hu ainry° had nae HqooT laid in, 

To fire his moo* 

Nor did he thole® his wifes npbraldln’ 

For being fou** 

JotBg Idlow • Ifirtg for. I£ 6g troeWe 

* fdk. ^ Eft hann. • Adam, *• earth. 

lasgtjiK la Eden i boimy yard. — Beiai Addrga ft DtiL 
° cnphoaid. * icSeZi ** drmk. 
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A caller burn o’ siller sheen, 

Ran cannily out o’er the green, 

And whan our gutchcr’s’ drouth had been 
To bide nght sair, 

He loutit’ down and drank bedeen* 

A dainty skair* 

His baims a’ before the flood 
Had langer tack® o’ flesh and blood, 

And on mair pithy shanks they stood 
Than Noah’s line, 

Wha still hac been a feckless brood 
Wi’ drinking wine 
The fuddlin’ Bardies now-a-days 
Rin maukin ®-mad in Bacchus’ praise, 

And limp and stoiter’ thro’ their lays 
Anacreontic, 

While each his sea of wine displays 
As big’s the Pontic 
My muse will no gang far frae hame, 

Or scour a’ airths * to hound for fame , 

In troth, the jillet® ye might blame 
For thinking on’t, 

Whan eithly'® she can find the theme 
Of aqua font. 

This IS the name that doctors use 
Their patients’ noddles to confuse , 

Wi’ simples clad in terms abstruse, 

They labour still. 

In kittle words to gar your roose” 

Their want o’ skill 
But we ’II hae nae sick clitter-clatter, 

And briefly to expound the matter, 

It shall be ca’d good Caller Water, 

Than whilk, I trow. 

Few drogs in doctors’ shops are better 
For me or you 

’ grandfather * bent. ® hastily < share * lease. 

• hare ^ stagger * regions of sky or earth • skittjsh daijuek 
» eaflilv 1' tickhsh, ^ praise; 
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•nio* joints »re stiff u ony nmg^ 

Your pith wP pain be £ilrly dang*, 

Be yoa In Caller Water dong 

Om oVr the lags* 

TwOl mak yon toople, swack* and yotmf, 
Withontcn dmgs. 

Tbo* cholic or the heart scad teaxe os, 

Or ony Inward pam should selxe os, 

It masters a sic fell diseases 

That would ye spnlzlc* 

And brings them to a- csmny cnsis 
Wl Uttle tolde* 

Wet*l na for It the bonny lasses 
Woold glowr nsA mair in keeUng-giasaes * 

And soon tine dint* o a the gmcta 
That off coQTcen 
In gleefa Looks and bonny faces, 

To catch our eliL 

The fairest then might die a maid, 

And Cupid qmt his shoodng trade, 

For wha thro ciarty* masquerade 
Coold then dIscorer 
Whether the features under shade 
Were worth a lover ? 

Ode to the Gowi>5pikx'* 

Frae fields where Spring bo sweets htn blawn 
WT caller verdin e oer the lawn, 

The gowdsplnk comes In new atdre, 

Tbe biawest mang the whistling choir, 

That, ere the sun can dear hla ein, 

Wl gUb notes sane” the lanmer’s green. 

Sure Nature herried** mony a tree, 

For spraingB^ and bonny spats to thee ; 

^ staS. nbinstcil ous. n Untile. * ipaQ. 

•truggla. leoUag-gUsMi. * lose regard lor dtrty 

* GoU&xh. ^ tilem. * pUmdeisd. * dtSercnt cohrared itiipet. 
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Nac mair the rainbow c.an impart 
Sic glowing fcrlics’ o’ her art, 

Whasc pencil wrought its frcal s at will 
On thee the sey-piccc* o’ her still 
Nac mair through straths in simmer dight 
We seek the rose to bless our sight , 

Or bid the bonny wa’-flowers sprout 
On yonder Ruin’s loft} snout 
Thy shining garments far outstrip 
The cherries upo’ Hebe’s Iip, 

And fool the tints that Nature chose 
To busk and paint the crimson rose 
’Mang men, wae’s heart' we aften find 
The brawest drest want peace of mind, 

While he that gangs wi’ ragged coat 
Is well contentit wi’ his lot 
Whan wand wi’ glewy birdlime’s set, 

To steal far aflf your dautit ’ mate, 

Blylh wad ye change }our cleething gay 
In lieu of lav’rock’s sober grey 
In vain thro’ woods you sair may ban 
Th’ envious treachery of man, 

That, w'l’ your gowden glister ta’en, 

Still haunts you on the simmer’s plain 
And traps you ’mang the sudden fa’s ' 

O’ w’lnter’s dreary drecpin’ snaws 
Now steekit® firae the gowany* field, 

J-rae ilka fav’rite houff' and bield, 

But mergh *, alas ' to disengage 
Your bonny bouck® frae fettenng cage, 

Your free-bom bosom beats in vain 
For darling liberty again 
In window hung, how aft we see 
Thee keek'° around at warblers free. 

That carrol saft, and sw'eetly sing 
Wi’ a’ the blythness of the spring? 

vels * tnal-piece * chenshed ' snares ‘ shut 
ved. ' resort. ’ mthout strength. ’ body look 
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like Tantahis they btag yon here 
To fpy the glorie* o the year ; 

And tho’ yoo're at the burnies brine, 

They dotma* nffer yoa to drink. 

Ah, liberty I thou bonny dame. 

How wildly wanton U thy ftream, 

Roend whllk the birdies a rejoice, 

An hall yon wf a £01061* voice. 

The gowdfplnk diattcri Joyoos here, 

And coarts wP glccsome tangs hU pcert 
The mavis frac the new bloom d thorn 
Begins bis lands at earest mom ; 

And herd lowns* looping oer the grass, 

Need less 3 etching till their lass, 

Than panghty damsels bred at ctmrls, 

\Vha tbraw their mon^ and take the doits* 

Bat, reft of thee, fient* 6ee we care 
For a that Ufe obint can spore. 

The gowdspmk, that sae la^ has kesd 
Ihy happ> sweets (bu wonted friend) 

Her tad conhnement lU can brook 
In some dark chamber’s dowy * nook j 
Tho* Mary’s hand hU nebb* supplies, 

Unkend to hanger's palnfo cries, 

Ev'n beaaty diear the heart 

Frae Ufe, frae liberty apart j 
Fof now we tyne* Us wonted lay 
Sae Ilgfatiome sweet, sae blythely gay 

Thus Fortone aft a curse can gie, 

To wyle tts fas Irae liberty 

Then tent** her syren smQes wha list, 

1 H ne’er envy your glmal s “ gnst j 
For whan feu* freedom amlles nae mair, 

Care I for life? Shame fa the hair’* 

A field oergrown wT rankest stubble, 

The essence of a paltry babble. 

Udi. flitteiy * hanghty ‘ hnff. derll s By 

bUL * lose. V heed. ” box for mesL ** whons. 
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[RoBrRT Btm «\vas bom 35th Jnnuar), 1759, ' the hindmoit >cnr but nne’ 
of George the Second’s reign, in n. cotlngc built bj his father, two miles 
south of Ayr, and close to Allown) Kirh, that relic of nondesenpt archi 
tecturc to which his genius has lent almost as worldi idc an interest as 
that which makes Vauclusc a jilacc of pilgrimage to all nations Eldest 
son of William Bumess, of a Kincardineshire famil) of small farmers, market 
gardener and oierseer of a small estate in the neighbourhood of Ayr, and 
afterwards tenant of Lochlie and Mount Oliphant, small A)rshire farms 
Bums received an education which ultimatcl) included a sound acquaint- 
ance wnth English grammar, a little mathematics, mensuration, Erencli, and 
a smattering of Latin At work on his father’s farm from an earl) age 
till he was twent) three, he tned then to establish himself in business as a 
flax-dresser in In me, but returned m a short time to his father’s house with 
empty pockets and with a character hitherto blameless detenorated b) some 
new companionships After the death of his father, a specimen of industry 
and mtegnty neier rewarded in this life, his brother Gilbert and he took 
the farm of Mossgicl near Mauchline (1784), which also turned out to be 
a bad bargain To escape troubles in which his youthful and characteristic 
follies inaohed him, especially with the father of his future partner in life, 
‘ Bonnie Jean,' he accepted an appointment to a clerkship in Jamaica, but 
on the pomt of starting on the ^oyage he had bis footsteps turned towards 
Edmburghby the success ofhis solume of poems (Kilmarnock, 1 786), and by 
the patronage, literary and anstocratic, which it immediately secured for him 
With the proceeds of a second edition of the volume (Edinburgh, 17S7), 
amountmg to ^^00 or ^600, he established himself on the farm of Elhsland 
near Dumfnes Unsuccessful once more m this tenancy he became an 
exciseman to eke out his income, and finally in that capacity, unfortunately 
both for his health and for his reputation, remo\ed to Dumfnes, where he 
died m 1796 ] 

That admiration of Bums’ poetry as the work of a ploughman, 
which Jeffrey m his time had occasion to deprecate, m which he 
could see no more sense than ‘ m admiring it as if it had been 
written with his toes,’ has not survived J efff ey^s ndicule. Bums, 
like Joseph m Egypt, was destined to ‘forget his toil and his 
father’s house ’ His nght to a place among the greater poets of 
Europe being no longer in dispute, to speak of him still as ‘ the 
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AynhJre bard U almoit as dull an affectation as to follow ha 
own example and call hjm Rob or Robin. A great poet not only 
In the sense that his affinities are with the greatest of the great poets 
that were before him or have been since, rather than with the 
multitndc of Infenor writers who have struggled Into fame in verse, 
but great alio In the sente that he gave a new impolse and a new 
direction to poetry helped to oxeitum In that splendid realm 
the dynasty of Pope, and to found that to which Wordsworth and 
Shelley and D>Ton belong Burns u only once a peasant and 
downlsh in the coime of nearly a century during which his name 
has been lUostnous. It Is not In 1786, In the circles of rank and 
fuhion in Edinburgh, in which he appears fresh from the plough — 
here hU courtliness astonishes Dog^d Stewart and delights the 
Duchess of Gordon — it ts now when coming from Olympus, he Is 
Introdoced to tii as from Ayrthire. Though notbmg conld bo more 
natural than his £nt appearance In the character of rustic bard, be 
has to long played a Afferent part that his resumption of it Is felt 
to border upon the grotesqoe and to be aUn to fustian. The task 
which enuasm bos to perform In regard to him is indicated in 
this transformation of the natural man into something of a bis 
trionic figure. It is a task of difficulty under any condillons, and 
not to be attempted with success In a very limited space. It is to 
explam bow the pubbeation of a small volume of poems chiefiy 
in tbe Scottish dialect, the natural desuny of which would have 
seemed to be fulfilled b making tbe Ayrahne bard known m Ayr 
shire, or at the most m Scotland, should have turned out to be an 
occasion, m literature and in history of worldwide significance. 

This explanation, be It ever so partial, must include, and perhaps 
ought to begin with, tbe admission, fatal to bis character as a 
pn^Igy that the Infioeoces under which Burns was tutored into 
song were as eminently European In fact as they were singulariy 
prormoal In appearance. The Revolotion, at any rate in action 
had not returned from America to France, when his poems wrere 
published. Bat the mtcBectunl activity and turmoil which led 
to the Revelation was a phenomenon to which be was no more 
of a stranger m bis humble and straitened sphere of life, than to 
smnmert heat or wmter^ cold, or the west wind or man s in 
humanity to man. HU father^ cottage, in which, fike the rest of 
the family (they were all readenX he tat at meals with a book In 
OQQ band and a spoon m the oUier was, as fio' as Intdll genet of 
mott ends was concerned, in open communication with Europe 
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and America, and the presiding spirit in it was an old peasant, 
whose sagacity and whose virtues would have adorned the rank 
to which Glencaim or Athole belonged Whatever limitations 
were imposed upon the growth of his intellect, whatever obstacles 
were thrown m the way of his attaining literary distinction by a 
life of slavish toil such as he was condemned to live, there was 
nothing in his case in such a life to exclude, there was everything 
to beget and to intensify, sympathy with an age which had grown 
sick of conventionality, classicality, and unrealitym life andliterature, 
and which yearned passionately after a return to nature and to truth. 
This yearning might be less general and less eager among the 
peasants of Ayrshire than among some other classes in other 
parts of Europe, but then he belonged, by the discipline as well 
as by the force of his mind, rather to Europe than to Ayrshire. 
His education at school, though, even for a Scotch peasant’s son, 
irregular and scanty, was sufficient to fit him for becoming a citizen 
of the world , and a citizen of the world he did become by the 
study of the best English authors in prose and verse and by critical 
familiarity with the songs and ballads of his country In virtue 
of this citizenship, the spirit of Revolution being abroad in Europe, 
he was as certain to encounter it as was Tam O’Shanter on his way 
home from Ayr and from the company of S outer Johnny to see 
Kirk Alloway in a ‘ bleeze ’ 

He sings,’ as he himself says, ‘ the sentiments and manners he 
felt and saw in himself and his rustic compeers around him ’ , but it 
IS after the manner of one who is accustomed to live and move in 
a larger world than that m which he and they had ‘leave to 
toil While he has never yet set foot beyond his native county, 
his mind has travelled , he is familiar wth the continental 
resorts of persons of quality, with hunters of Ponotaxi (who have 
^ rhyme with orthodoxy), with scenes, events, characters in 
Eastern lands, and m the literature and history of antiquity His 
ideas, sentiments, aspirations, hopes, fears, range easily and na- 
turally beyond parochial and provincial limits into national affairs 
and the struggling life of civilised mankind If he is ever more 
truly himself than in Bruce’s Address to his troops at Bannock- 
burn, a patriotic ode, it is in anticipating that golden age of the 
poet and the philanthropist when 

‘ man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a that ’ 

His countrymen are a pushing and adventurous race. Wherever 
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they go they cany with them as a featore of the national mind, an 
estimate of man os man, of wealth and worth of rank and work, 
which bean the stamp of one man's geniQS. Boms poems and songs 
are a programme of social andpolitical reform and progress, or at any 
rote aspiration, — as radical a programme os cocid well be Iramed. 
No such programme, It Is certnhi, c\er had such c ur r en cy In one 
nation as it hasobtainedamongthe Scottish race at home and abroad. 
For almost a century it has been said and sung by high and low by 
rank and fashion, by artisans and milkmaids, and aged Inmates of 
the poorhouie. Children babble It and lisp It j it Is the priTileged 
sedition of public houses and pubhc assemblies pnvUeged almost 
like the Bible young ladles rnuble U at the request of their Tory 
grandfathers and to please their orthodox aunts } in kirks as well 
as where the shepherd tells hU tale the echoes of it are nertr still 
As Dir as there Is any need to characterise hit poetical Imeage and 
development, this Identifies Bums with the Revolution, It Identifies 
him with It as respects the ft)le of his poetry and also as respects 
Its substance. Machinery of all Uods deteriorates by use allow' 
anoe ahoold be made in all cases, that of poetry not excepted, for 
depreciatloQ of value as the effect of wear and tear Only the 
forces of nature are Inexhaustible Happily for him, Barns* 
poetkal life fell within a penod In which U had come to be felt 
that the machinery of the clatticnl school of poetry was worn 
oat, and that recourse mast be had, for poetical power to 
onexhansted and mezhaustible nature. He owed thus to the spirit 
of the tune that passion for truth and nature in the style of his 
poems which ensured them such welcome as the time could give 
to novelty and excellence combmed. He was a debtor to the 
tame source for the Ideas and sentiments, or many of the Ideas 
and sentiments, to which his poetry owes not a little of the vitality 
and the currency it has among men and nations to whom it Is 
known only hi an almost unknown tongue, or in more or less 
madegoate translations. 

Hb poetry is instinct with the life and movement of one age,— 
one which was an era of resurrection from the dead and of revolt 
against all that had lived too long Any explanation of Burns, 
however which U thus to be found where we find an explanation 
of Europe itself m the spirit of a particular age. Is of coorie partial, 
its merit Is that It points to what is more essential and more com 
prehenilTe than its^ Borni’ poetry shares with all poetry of the 
first order of excellence the life and movement not of one age but 
Ll3 
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of dll ages, that which belongs to what Wordsworth calls ‘the 
essential passions’ of human nature It is tlic \oicc of nature 
which we hear in his poctr>’, and it is of that nature one touch of 
which makes the whole world km It is doubtful ulicther an> poet, 
ancient or modern, has evoked as much personal attachment of a 
fciwud and pcrfer\id quality as Burns has been able to draw to 
himself It is an attachment the amount and the quality of which 
are not to be explained by anything in the hislorj of the man, 
anything apart from the exercise of his genius as a poet Ills mis- 
fortunes, though they were great, do not account for it — these are 
cancelled by his faults, from which his misfortunes arc not easily 
separated What renders u at all intelligible is that human nature, 
in Its most ordinary shapes, is more poetical than it looks, and that 
exactly at those moments of its consciousness in which it is most 
truly because most vnidly and powerfully and poetically itself. 
Bums has a voice to guc to u He is not the poet’s poet, which 
Shelley no doubt meant to be, or the philosopher’s poet, which 
Wordsworth, in spite of himself, is He is the poet of homely 
human nature, not half so homely or prosaic as it seems His 
genius, in a manner all its own, associates itself with the fortunes, 
expenences, memorable moments, of human beings whose hu- 
manity IS their sole patrimony, to whom ‘liberty,’ and whatever, 
like liberty, has the power 

* To rai<:c a man aboon the brute. 

And mak him ken himscl/ 

is their portion m life , for whom the great epochs and nexcr-to-be- 
forgotten phases of existence arc those w hich arc occasioned by 
emotions inseparable from the consciousness of existence. For 
the great majority of his readers, and therefore for the mass of 
human beings, the sympathy' which exists between him and them is 
sympathy relative to their strongest and deepest feelings, and this 
IS sympathy out of xvhich personal affection naturally springs, and 
in the strength of w'hich it cannot but grow strong In this light 
Bums clubs and Burns celebrations, excursions and pilgrimages 
to tne land of Burns, manifestations of personal affection without 
parallel for range or depth m the history of literature, instead of 
misleading the critical judgment as to his poetry, are an infallible 
index to the truth respecting it — namely, that the passions which 
live in it and bv which it lives are the essential passions of human 
nature. 
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Of these plain 'good master* hi* princely mtcUectual gift* are 
the humble and faithful ter\‘anl*. Hi* imagination, humour pathca, 
the qualities in respect of which his genliw is most powerful and 
opulent, ore without reserve placed at their disposal and submitted 
to then" dictation. Hi* genius might possibly have elected to move 
sometimes In a different sphere, but this is the sphere m which its 
creative force u habitually spent Words and phrases which derive 
their fignihcanctt from what belong* to it are those that recur 
oftenest in his best and m his worst lines, and linger in our ear* 
with the air* to which bis tongs are sung As part and parcel of 
ns contents, and as they are assorted in its compiats, freedom and 
whhky gang thegilhcr in his rhymes so do mirth and care, despair 
and rapture, pride of birth and pnde of worth, love and sorrow and 
death, auld acquaintance not to be forgotien, social mequaliae* 
not to be forgiven, h>*pocrlsy at its praj'tn and commiseration for 
the wretched which extends to the brute creation and cannot be 
withheld from the deviL That the worst of it as well os the best 
of it has power over him Is the most that can be said m the 
way of censure or in the way of exense m regard to that capital 
(halt of hU, a relish for grossneas and even obscenity in the choice 
and treatment of bis themes, which gives occasion to turgid 
moralists to talk of him os at once the glory and the shame of 
htemture, and which, as disfiguring tome of bis best pieces no 
one has more reason to regret than he who has to do justice to 
the genloj of the poet by making a •election from his work*. 

Genitti can explain everything except itself In this lunltatlon of 
hi* genius to one sphere of nctiTity wo have, however not only 
tome explanation of the place which Bums occupies in European 
literature and European history but also a revelation of the inner 
structure and quality of his genius. Genius which m every case 
eludes and defies defioitlon Is by this restriction of its operations 
shown to be m his case, more than most, synonymous with force of 
mind, that force which cleave* it* way through the show* of things 
to the reality behind them and beyond them 

The heart y t the part ay 

That make* oi right or wrang 

To say that this Is his poetical cre ed Is to say that poetical genius 
la hi* case is akin to or identical with majestic common sente, 
an intellect of singular power to penetrate appearance and become 
conversant with reality and troth — that reality and truth which are 
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lo be found, if anywhere, in the sphere of the passions and 
emotions of winch he is the laureate He is closer to this reality 
than other poets because his mental force is p,r( ater than theirs 
and carries him farther and straighter from the surface of things 
towards the centre His poetry mal cs a gift again to folly of 
that definition of poetry which vas presented by folly to stupidity 
— that is the best poetry which is the most feigning It feigns 
not at all when it is at its best, and but little v hen it is at us 
worst So much reality is there in it to the experience of common 
mortals, that it is commonly mistaken among them for useful 
information for the people W here it is not understood as com- 
prehending the choicest products of imagination, humaur, pathos, 
it IS admired and rallied as a repertory of oracular wisdom \\ hen 
It IS denied the v clcomc to which it is entitled as song, the gift 
of the gods, It is Sure of applause as the ‘ pith of sense,’ of winch 
crery man as he bchcrcs has his own share, Genius in the case 
of Bums IS thus shown to be compact of sense, sagacity, intel- 
ligence of a powerful and piercing order, general force of mind 
to which nature and life cannot but y icld up their deepest secrets 
It IS in the sphere of the essential passions of human nature that 
reality lies That Bums, m a manner all his own, is rigid, not 
consciously always, but instinctircly, m adhering to this splicrc, 
IS evidence that what takes in him the form and fashion of genius 
IS common sense, 

A melancholy or rather a mournful interest attaches to sc\ cral 
of his poems — A Baid’s Epitaph for example, and the Epnstle to a 
Young Frteitd — as showing that intellect and passion were as far 
from being perfectly adjusted in his life as they ha\c been in the 
lives of many other sons of genius That they were not on better 
terms w Uh each other than they actually w ere, it may be, is a matter 
w'hich calls rather for regret than for amazement Considering what 
nature made him and what his destiny was, considering how rudely 
in his case the sensibilities of a gifted soul clashed with the exigen- 
cies of a sordid lot, it is possibly not a matter for as much astonish- 
ment as has been sometimes expressed, that the last chapter of his 
history should be one which cannot be read without a pang of 
sorrow for the degradation of genius Had he been a struggling 
tradesman in Pans instead of a struggling farmer m Ayrshire and 
a measurer of ale-fiikins at Dumfnes, Bums w’ould no doubt have 
lived and died with a reputation for sobriety as unimpeachable as 
that of Beranger. But for that insanity, compounded of headache 
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and meUnchoty, from which he taSered all hh life, as the reselt of 
belDg made to do a man’s work when he ttm a boy { but for hit 
being ‘half fed, htilf torkit, too Utcnilly and too long not to be 
rendered 'half mad as well, It ta open to a candid Judgment to 
suppose that the thoughtless follies which laid him low would 
not have been committed, at any rate would not hare cut half 
as formidable a figure as they do in the count and reckoning of 
some of the honorary sherlfis and respectable aldermen of htera 
tore. But bowercr it may have been that the relations of Intellect 
and passion were Imperfei^y or W adjusted In hU Lfe, their perfect 
harmony u the marvel and the glory of his song Passages Indeed 
horn rarlous pieces of his, perhaps whole pieces, could be dted 
which fall below the level of poetry in the striaest sense of the 
word, for which no higher character can be claimed than that of 
rhymed prose, because sense and sagadty or wit and humour 
predominate In them in too marked a degree over feeling and 
hnaglaation. It is at if the balance, rarely right adjusted, m 
hli Ufe, swung beavfly sometimes In hu verse to the other side. 
Bat it U only where it Is chargeable with this excess of sense, 
or where h k written In that English tongue of which be never 
attained any mastery In verse, that his poetry falls short of excel 
lenoe u regards the union of intellea and passion the union of 
wUch Is the Erst coadition of poeucal vitality His passions, ac 
cording to a well known account of them from the best authority 
‘ raged like so many devils till they found vent in rhyme. They 
could not hare raged more or raged less any day without perhaps 
manrng the perfection of a stanza or a tong which has almost the 
perfection of the work of Shakespeare or of natnre. His one poetical 
falling besides being ooe which leans to virtues side, is exhibited 
for the most part only where it Is hannleu— In hu epistles, satues, 
and espedaDy his epigrams. Hu songs, on which after all hu 
&me must mainly rest, are free horn It, though even ra them 
passion u governed and moderated 10 such a manner that in the 
whole collection of them there u abundant evidence of sense and 
sanity which it would have been &tal to obtrude In any one of 
them. HU claim to be considered the first of song writers u 
hardly duputed. It Is a dalm which rests upon scores of lyrics, 
each of which might be ated as an instant of lyrical passion at 
its best and highest Lyrical passion in hu case drew its strength 
from vanoui and opposite sources, from the clashing experiences, 
habhs, and emotions of a nature which needed nothing so much as 
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regulation and harmon> Lut it i*; itself liarinnn> an perfert an 
the song of the linnet and the thrush piping to a summer ctcring 
of peace on earth and glory tn the western •'I > Whaler cr the 
poet’s eje has seen of beauty, or Ins heart has felt of mirth or sad- 
ness or madness, melts into it and becomes a tone, a chord of music 
of which, but for one singer, the world should liardir Inrc l-nor n 
the power to thrill the unncrsal iieart He could not bc/tn to 
write a song till he had crooned o\cr and got into his head some 
old air to which words nnglu be adapted Onl> when his songs 
arc sung arc they Icgilimatcli said, is the melody oftlmm socahsed 
Their aflinitj with music origin and b> use is onl> sjiubolic o( 
the harmony to which I>ncal passion m tliem lias set the incon- 
gruous facts and capcricnccs of human life and dcstinj 'I he best 
of them arc serious and pathetic, hi c d/cnJcr, i\fy Art/ u 0 , 

Of a' ihc an Is the svind can bla-v , but serious and patiictic lihc 
these, or arch and airj' and humorous III c 1 a» GUr and D.n car 
Gray, they draw upon sources of melody of v Inch '1 ibullus and 
Petrarch and Beranger had almost as Imlc I now ledge as of the 
sources of the Lugar or of the banhs of Bonnie Doon 
Like Shakespeare, Burns is almost as great m the matter of bor- 
rowing as in that of originaht> His measures arc w itliout exception 
those with winch he was familiar m his fatountes and predecessors, 
Ramsay and Fergusson, or m the ballads and songs which the 
stream of time might be said to ha\c lirought down to his poetical 
mill His Cotter’s Saturday A^/g/z/ is modelled upon Fergusson’s 
Fanner’s Ingle , his Holy F air upon the same poet’s Lath 
Races His epistles are Ramsay’s and Fergusson’s m form and 
spirit, only instinct with a kind of genius to which neither Ramsa> 
nor Fergusson had any pretensions One stanza in which he 
wrote a great deal, for which among poetical measures he had as 
much partiality as he had for winter among the seasons, or the 
mavis among birds, or humanity among the \irtucs, and which his 
readers, even Scotch readers, find it sometimes hard to endure, 
was no doubt made classical to him and informed with music by 
its having been made use of by predecessors of his, of whose 
genius he had formed a most generous and uncritical estimate 
His best work is distributed over three periods, into which his 
poetical life can be most easily divided — the first marked by the 
publication of his poems at Kilmarnock, 1786, when he was at the 
age of twenty-seven , the second comprehending the extraordinary 
fertility of his later residence in Ayrshire (at Mossgiel), and ter- 
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muuting m 1788, and the third being the melancholy Uit year* 
at EllUland and Dumfrict, In which his recreation was to give to 
hU country and the world a itoro of songs, onginal and amended, 
such as no other country possesses. Tkt JoU/ Btggan that m 
comparable opera In which critical genios of the highest order 
has discorered the highest flight of his poetical genios, belongs 
to the first period, though not pabllshed till after his death. Tkt 
Cotta* t Saturday A igkt belongs to the same period, hly NanU O 
Is one of Its songs. As regards humoin" and Imagination it coold 
be represented either by Dtath ojtd Doctor Homheak, or the 
AdJrrjs to tkt Dttl, or Tht Holy Fair With reference to the 
work which was done by him before the dose of this period, con 
sidenng lU qoahty and yaricty considering how much of It is 
destined to hold a permanent place hi literature, Borns u perhaps 
to be regarded as the most remarkable instance on record of the 
precocity of genloi, at any rate poetical geiuui. It would be dlffi 
cuh to point to a single rival for poetical fame who before the age 
of tsrenty sue or twenty seven bad contrlboted as much to the stock 
of Uteratore, exempt for ever from oblivion. He was In this sense 
something of the prodigy which, In respect of his being bora a 
peasant, Jeflrey would not aCow him to considered. 

In each of tbefe three periods of his poetical life he was at 
hb best hi one or other of the departments of song In which 
his greatness Is least open to qaestion. To EUlsland and Domfries, 
the fast of the three, besides Tam d Skaiittr and Captain Grass 
belongs the glory of that marrellous senes of songs, new and 
old, original and Improved, which It was the tmhappy exciseman- 
poet's one pure delight to cODtriboie to the Miscellanies hi which 
they appeared. ^Vbethe^ his genius was exhausted by the aednty 
of these ten or a doien years, or whether if hU life had been pro- 
longed, be might not have andertaken and accomplished some even 
greater than any be had attempted, la a question to which no 
very certain answer can bo given. He might have done somethmg to 
dminUh the Interval between him and the poets of the first order 
— those whose poetry Includes chsimeter and action as well as 
passion He was ambitious of doing something of the kind. At 
one time the scheme of an epic, at another the plans for a tragedy 
were revolved In his mind. But If we may jud^ fimn a fragment 
of hli Intended drama, from the quality of hU Enghsh verses, or 
from the leading features of bis character it teems unlikely that 
he would under any circumstances have made a nearer approach 
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than he has done, or than that other passionate pilfjnm of tlie realm 
of song, Bjron, has done, to Milton or Shal cspcarc His nearest 
approach to Shakespeare and Milton must be held to be that he 
wrote for the same theatre as they — not for an age, but for all tunc. 

If only because the essential passions of human nature arc so 
peculiarly and c\chisi\ cly the sphere in v Inch his genius ino\ cs, the 
question whether on the whole the influence of his poctr>'is v hole- 
some, IS a question touching the perpetuity of his fame. It is the 
name sphere of morality and religion in which his genius disports 
Itself, and hence, though it cannot be required of poetry that it 
should directly inculcate sirtuc and piety, yet poetry hie his has 
only the choice of recognising at their proper \aluc the highest in- 
stincts and feelings of human nature, or ensuring its ov n consign- 
ment to neglect and obln ion by clashing w ith them F or, as cnlics 
ha\e at length discovered, poetry' is not meant for critics but for 
mankind. If it is of use to mankind it has a chance of life , if not it 
must die On these terms, like other poets, Burns is a competitor 
for immortality, and on these terms, though his claim has been 
variously judged, it is now generally admitted to be strong It is 
true, as has been already acknowledged, that touches of grossness 
and obscenity disfigure some of his best pieces, and arc the execrable 
characteristics of some of his worst It is true also that religious 
people have had much fault to find with The Holy Fair and Holy 
IVtlhe, and other satires of his in which religious, or rather eccle- 
siastical things and personages, have been held up to ridicule and 
scorn But the one fault he shares with many of his brother 
poets whose immortality is not doubtful , the other to most persons 
IS rendered venial by a doubt as to whether it is not rather a 
capital ment than an unpardonable sin His morality is not alway s 
perfect , sometimes it sanctions or applauds what cannot be de- 
fended. But he never ndicules religion except when the religion 
in question is in the nature of things ridiculous, and only not so 
by an accident of time or place On the other hand, it is a world 
from which virtue and piety are not absent into which he habitually 
escapes from scenes in the actual world m which, with most of 
his generation, he was tempted to linger too long and too agree- 
ably Sordid and even revolting as some of these scenes are, 
they are yet to the reader of all that he has wntten only grotesque 
openings into a world beyond and above them in which every- 
thing fair and good has its own place — love and truth, joy in all 
that IS pure and high, sorrow over all that is weak and low and 
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in the Ufc of man- Hypocri*y ropentitlon, fanallciim owe 
hhn a heiTy grudge. But in Scoilond at Icait, and where 7^ 
HcJy Faxr\\ remembered and //^ If t//r/if not onUnown ipiritual 
reUgioo owes him HtUe but thanks. 

On this subject onljr a word more need be said. Bums Hrei above 
an, and is destined to lire, In his songs. In them at any rate, he 
lives for an ioGmtdy larger public thim knows much of him as the 
author of Jlalto^een or Tht ^olfy Bi^art. By his songs, though 
they too fumUh his more austere censors with complaint, the 
service which he rendered (o morality and religion is one the 
value of which can hardly be over-estimated. It is a remarkable 
Gict that a country, the hiilory of which Is so much, as that of 
Scotland is a history of rellj^ous or at any rate ecclesiastical 
events, especially battles, a country too which has not been on 
prolific in poetical talent, should have pvtn birth to almost no 
rtUgiotts poetry wtmh the name. \el hardly is religious poetry 
a more prolific crop In the cooniry of Dunbar and Bums and 
Scott than figs or peaches or bananas. It may be after all that 
other passions than those spiritual ones which find ejcpresiion for 
themselves in psalms and hymns and spintual songs, have been 
chiefly concerned In those religious mo\troeots of which Scottish 
history Is a tedious record. But be that as it may Boms bberited 
from his poetical aheestry a wealth not of hymns but of songs and 
ballads, chieflyof course amatory They inspi^ him with harmonics 
compared with which they are themselves harsh and out of tunc — 
the bhnlublc airs to which they were sung were reverb er ated from 
his mind la words in which there is the very soul of melody In this 
process of transmitting what he received from the past to the future 
to which he looked forward as a better day for all mankind, he 
changed, as regards morality, silver Into goW, dirt into the fragrance 
of HUes and violets, foul dirt Into the breath of meadows and of 
shady paths through woods and by the banks of murmuring 
streams. As a reformer of one branch of hlciature, when centuries 
that are centones stin have dwindled Into years, he may perhaps 
be named along with John Knos and Walter Scott In the history of 
the Scottish Refonnation. Anyhow judged by hb songs. Bums' 
fame has little to fear from any question behig raised as to whether 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil in the Instance of hli poetry 
b really what it seems--* tree that U good for food and pleasant 
to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wbe. 

John SrRvtcx 
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Marn Mont'^oN 

Ti' » — • lii'lc ^c jct ' 

0 Mar>, nt thy windo.' be, 

It IS ilic wislud, tlic tr> tcfl Imur ' 
Tliosc smiles nnd plnnccs let me 

lint mnl c the miner's trct‘iirr poor, 
Ilow bhthch wnd I bide the stourc 
A \scm^ sK\c frnc sun to sun , 

Could I the rich reword ••ccurc, 

The Mnr) Morison 

Yestreen, wlicn to the trcinblin" stnnp 
1 lie dance goed thro’ the li/Iucd h i’, 
To thee m> fancy took its wing, 

I sot, but neither heard nor saw , 
Tho’ this w.as f.air, .and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

1 sigh’d, and said amang them a’, 

‘\c arc na Mary Morison* 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

\\ ha for ihy sake wad gladly die? 

Or canst thou break that heart of Ins, 
Whase only faut is lo\ing thee? 

If lo\c for lo\c thou wilt na gie. 

At least be pity to me show n ' 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison 

My Nanie, O 

Behind yon hills where Lugar flows, 
’Mang moors an’ mosses manv, O, 

The wintry sun the day has closed, 

And I’ll awa to Name, O 


’ w orrj trouble 
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The weeilm wind blawf load an* shill 
The night's bolth mirh and rainy 01 
Dot 1 H get my plaid, an out 1 H steal. 
Ad ome the hDl to Nanlc, O 
My Nanie'i charming sweet, an young | 
Nae artfa wiles to win ye, 0 
hlay ill beia the Mattering tongue 
That wad begmlc my Isaale, 0 
Her Cace Is fair her hcon U true, 

As spotless as she s bonle, O 
The op'ning gowan, wat wT dew 
Nae purer Is than Nanlc, 0. 

A country lad U my d eg ree, 

An few there be that ken me 0 1 
But what care 1 how few they be? 

1 *m welcome ay to Nanle, 0 
My nchet a*! my penny fee, 

An I maan guide It cannie, O 
Bat warl'i gear oeVr troubles me, 

My thoughts are a my Kanie, 0. 

Our told Goldman delights to view 
HU sheep an kyc thrive bonle, O t 
But I 'm as blythe that bands his pleugh, 
An has nae care but Nanlc, O 

Come weal, come woe, I care na by 
1 11 tak what Heaven wiD sen me, O 
Nae ilher care In life have I 
But Ihre, an love my Nanle, O 


Greek crow tiie rashes^ A FRACUEtfT 
Ckfinu. 

Green grow the rashes, O j 
Green grow the rashes O ; 

The sweetest hours that eex I spend, 
Are spent among the lasteh, O I 
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There’s nought but care on ev’ry han’, 

In ev’ry hour that passes, 0 , ^ 

What signifies the life o’ man, 

An’ ’twere na for the lasses, O, 

The warly’ race may nches chase, 

An’ riches still may fly them, O , 

An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast. 

Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O. 

But gie me a cannie hour at e’en. 

My arms about my deane, O , 

An’ warly cares, an’ warly men. 

May a’ gae tapsalteerie", O ' 

For you sae douce®, ye sneer at this. 

Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O , 

The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw. 

He dearly lov’d the lasses, O 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O , 

Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man. 

An’ then she made the lasses, O 

The Death and Dying Words of Poor MaIlie, the 
Author’s only Pet Yowe‘ 

AN UNCO MOURNFU’ TA1,E 

As Mailie an’ her lambs thegither 
Were ae day nibbling on the tether, 

^Upon her cloot® she coost® a hitch’’, 

An’ owre she warsl’d® in the ditch 
There groaning, dying, she did he, 

When Hughoc® he cam doytm by 
Wi’ glownn een, an’ hfted ban’s. 

Poor Hughoc like a statue stan’s , 

He saw her days were near-hand ended. 

But, waes my heart I he could na mend it 

* worldly • topsy turvy * sober, senous * ewe. 

® hoof * cast ^ loop * tumbled 

* A neibor herd-callan about three-fourths as wise as other folk. 
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H“ wide, but naethhig ipaL 

At leof^h poor MaJhe ttlence brak. 

‘O thou, whose lamentable face 
Appears to rTvoorn my woefu easel 
My dying wotdi aucntu'c bear 
An bear them to my Master dear 
'Tell him If ear again he keep 
As muckle gear as buy a sbccp> 

O bid him never tie them raalr 
W mcked strings o hemp or lialrl 
But ca them out to park or hilly 
An* let them wander at their will 5 
So may hU dock Increase an grow 
To scores o’ lambs, an packs o* woo** I 
'Tell him, he was a Master kin 
An ay was guid to me an mine t 
Aft now my djHng charge I gie him, 

My helpless lambs, I trust them wi him. 

' 0 bid Wm sase their harTnless lifts, 

Trae dogs, as tods*, on butchers k'nives! 

But gt« them gold cow milk their fill, 

Till they be fit to fend* ihcmsel 
An tent* them duty een an morn, 

W taels* o hay an ripps* & com- 
* An ma> they nestr learn the gacts * 

Of llhcr vile, wanresifo* pets I 

To tUnk thro slaps* an reare" an iterd, 

At stacks o’ pease or stocks o Lail 
So may they like their great forbears'*, 

For monte a year come thro tbe sheers ; 

So wives will gle them bits o bread. 

An balms greet “ for them when they re dead- 
'My poor toop” lamb, my son an heir 
O bid him breed him up wT caret 
An If he Tire to be a b^t, 

To pit some havlns'* In hu breast! 
wooL * foxes. * make shift. ' try'll • qmatities. 
' tiAiidfils. * ways, rettlew. gaps hi fences. ** rob. 
** forefsthw •* weep, “ tsp. ** good rn«niiw- 
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An’ warn him, w’hat I ninna name • 

To stay content wi’ yowes’ at hame , 

An’ no to nn an’ wear his cloots, 

Like other mensclcss*, graceless brutes 
‘An’ niest my yowie silly thing, 

Gude keep thee frae a tether string 1 
O, may thou ne’er forgather up 
Wi’ ony blastit, moorland toop , 

But ay keep mind to moop * an’ mcll ® 

Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysel ' 

‘ And now, my baims, wi’ my last breath, 
I lea’e my blessin wi’ you baith 
An’ when you think upo’ your Mithcr, 

Mind to be kind to ane anither 
‘Now, honest Hughoc, dinna fail, 

To tell my Master a’ my tale , 

An’ bid him bum this cursed tether, 

An’, for thy pains, thou’se get my blather®.’ 

This said, poor Mailie turned her head, 
An’ closed her een amang the dead’ 


From ‘An Epistle to John Lapraik, an old 
Scottish Bard’ 

I am nae Poet, in a sense. 

But just a Rhymer like, by chance, 

An’ hae to learning nae pretence, 

Yet, what the matter? 

Whene’er my Muse does on me glance, 

I Jingle at her 

Your critic-folk may cock their nose. 

And say, ‘ How can you e’er propose. 

You wha ken hardly verse frae prose. 

To mak a sang ^ ’ 

But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 

Ye’re maybe wrang 

• ewes ’ mannerless. ’ ewe. ♦ fondle ^ meddle * bladder 
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What s a year jargon o’ yoor achools, 

Yoor Latin names for boms an atools 
If honest nature made yon fools, 

What sain your grammars? 

Ye’d better taen op spades and shools* 

Or knapptn* hammers. 

A set o daU, cxinccited bashes*, 

Confoae their braina In college classes I 
They gang In sdrka* and come out asses, 

Plam truth to speak | 

An syne* they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o Greek I 
Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 

That’s a the leamhig I desire 
Then tho I drudge thro* dob an mire 
At pleugb or cart, 

My Muse, though hamely m attire, 

May touch the heart 
0 for a spunk & Allan's glee, 

Or Ferguasons, tho bauld and slee, 

Or bright LapraDPa, my friend to be, 

If I can bh hi 

That Toold be tear* eneugb for me, 

If I could get It. 

To A Mouse, on turniwo her up in her Nut 
WITH THE Plough, Noveuder, 1785. 

Wee, sleeUt, cowiin, rimVous beastie, 

0 what a panic a In thy breasUe 1 
Thou need na start asra lae hasty, 

W1 blcketin brattle «1 

1 wad be laitb to nn an chase thee, 

Wl rourd'ring pattle^l 

■TTct. * (hoTcli. ftoDe'hreaklng Icrati. jear old cow 
or bollock. pood. ipaik. karrdrrc ** bony 

hudftkk for clearing tht plcmgh. 
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I ’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An' justifies that ill opinion, 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion. 

An' fellow-mortal I 

1 doubt na, whyles, but thou may lhlc^c i 
What then ? poor bcastic, thou maun live 1 
A daimcn-icker' in a ihrave 

'S a sma’ request 
I’ll get a blessing wi’ the la\c*, 

And never miss’t' 

Thy wee bit housic, too, in ruin ’ 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strew in ! 

An’ naething, now, to big’ a new one, 

O’ foggage green ' 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensum, 

Baith snell* an’ keen! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An' weary winter comm fast, 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 

Till, crash 1 the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell 

That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibblc 
Has cost thee mony a w-eary nibble ’ 

Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But® house or hald V 
To thole ^ the winter’s sleety dribble. 

An’ cranreuch ® cauld 1 


* An ear of com now and then , a thrave is twenty-four sheaves 

* build « bitter. ‘ without. » holding. 

* hour-frost. 


® rest 
’ endnne. ' 
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Bat, Monile, thon art no thy lane', 

In pToring foresight may he yoln 
The be3t*hild schemes o’ mice an merv 
Gang aft oglcy*, 

An* leae cs nought bnt grief and pain. 
For promised joy 

Still thon art blest compared wT me t 
The present only toncheth thee 
Dot, och I I bad^rard cast my 0*6 
On prospects drear 1 
Ad forward, tho I canna see, 

I guess an fear I 


Ths Cor iER 'a Satuiudat Nionr 

lasofbed to R. Aiken, Esq 

Let aot AaUUoa mock their csefol (oft 
Tbelr bota^ joys, oitd deitJay obscan t 
Kor Grtodetir beer vUb a dfadsfaifnl smUe. 

The short tad shnple of the Poor — Gray 

My lored, my honoored, much respected fnend I 
No m ercen a r y bard bis homage pays ) 

^Vllb honest pride, I scorn each sel&sb end, 

My dearest meed, a friend's esteem and praise 
To yoo I sing In simple Scottbh lays, 

The lowly tram In life's sequestered scene | 

The nathre feelings strong the galleleis ways | 

What ADcen In a cottage sroold bare been 

Ah 1 though hH worth onlmosm fai happier there I ween 

Norember chUl blaws loud srf angry tngh* 

The shorthdng irinter day Is near a dote t 
The miry beasts retreating frao the pleugb 
The blackWng trains o' craws to their repose j 

> slooo. swty wblstUng sotmd 

Urns 
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ITie toil-wom Cotter frac his labour goes,— 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects h\s spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the mom in case and rest to spend, 

And Nieary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree , 

Th’ expectant wee-thmgs, toddlin, stacker’ thro'. 

To meet their Dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise an’ glee. 

His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonnily, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a' his weary carking cares beguile, 

An’ makes him quite forget his labour an’ his toil 

Belyve’, the elder baims come drapping in. 

At service out, amang the fanners roun’ ’ , 

Some ca’ the pleiigh, some herd, some lentie® nn 

A canme errand to a neebor town 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman gronn, 

In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e. 

Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw new gown, 

Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

\Vi’ joy unfeigned brothers and sisters meet, 

An’ each for other’s welfare kindly spiers* 

The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos'’ that he sees or hears. 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years, 


' stagger * fluttenng * by and by 

* Although the 'Cotter* in the Saturday Night, is an exact copy of inv 
father m his manners, his family devotions, and exhortations, yet the other 
parts of the description do not apply to our family None of us ever were 
‘ At service out amang the neebors roun’ ’ Instead of onr depositing out 
‘ saii-wou penny fee’ with our patents, my father laboured hard, and lived 
with the most ngid economy, that he might be able to keep his children at 
home — Gilbert Bums to Dr Currie, Oct 14, 1800 

‘ attratively * enquires- ’ news 
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Antidpatlon forward point* the tIcw 
T he mother wi her needle an her iheer*, 

Gan' anid claes look amaist as weel • the new i 
The father mixes a wf admonition due. 

Their master's an their mistress's command, 

The yonnker* a are warned to obey 
And mind their labours wT an eydent* hand, 

And ne er tho out o’ sight, to jaok or play 
And, oh ! be tore to fear the Lord alway 
And mind your duty duly mom and night I 
Lett In temptation’s path ye gang astray 
Implore His counsel and assistmg might 
They never sought m vxm that sought the Lord aright I 
Bat, hark 1 a rap comes <gently to the door ; 

Jenny wha kens toe meanrag o the same, 

Tells how a nelbor lad came otr the moor, 

To do some errands, end convoy her hame. 

The wily mother sees the comaoos flame 
Sparkle h JennyH ee, and flush faes cheek { 

WT heart struck anxious care, tnqmres his name, 

^Vh^e Jenny haffllns is afraid to speak 

Weel pleased the mother hears, U 's one wild worthless raka. 

Wi kindly welcome Jenny brings bun ben* 

A strappan youth he take* the mother's eye i 
Blythe Jenny see* the visit** no HI taen 
The lather cracks • of boiies, ploughs, and k>'e. 

The youngster's artless heart ©‘erflows wi Joy 
But, blate^ and laithfu scarce can weel behave 
The mother wi* a woman* wiles, can spy 
^Vhat the youth sae bashhi’ an sae grave 

Weel pleased to think her baim ** respected like the lave • 

0 happy lore 1 where lore like this U found 1 
0 heart felt rapt u r es I bhis beyond compare 1 
I'vo paced mnch this weary mortal round. 

And sage experience bids me this declare — 

vVfS . dPtgqiL daQv hill Into die room. 

Ulki. ihfqiti i.. * the rest. 
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‘ If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial m this melancholy vale, 

'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender talc, 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening galcl’ 

Is there, m human foun, that bears a heart 
A wretch ! a villain ' lost to love and truth 1 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 

Curse on his perjured arts ' dissembling smooth 1 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all c\ilcd ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 

Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction wild! 

But now the supper crowns their simple board. 

The halesome parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s food 
The sowpe their only hawkie^ docs afford, 

That 'yont the hallan’ snugly chows her cood , 

The dame brings forth m complimcntal mood. 

To grace the lad, her w’celhained^ kcbbiick^ fell', 

An’ aft he 's prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid , 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell 

How 'twas a towmond ® auld, sin’ lint was i' the belF. 

The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’-Bible ance Ins father's pride : 

His bonnet reverently is laid aside. 

His lyart haffets® wearing thin an’ bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 

He wales a portion with judicious care, 

And ‘ Let us worship God 1 ’ he says, with solemn air. 

‘ cow ® partition walk » well saved « cheese. * pungent 
® a twelvemonth. Since the flax was m flower 

hali-Bible. • side locks, chooses 
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They duint their artJeii notes in rimplo guise j 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim 
Perhaps Dundee's wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plalndTe ‘ Maityra, worthy of the name 
Or noble 'Elgin been* the heavenward dame, 

The nreetest far of Scotia i holy lays 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tarrus ] 

The tickled can no heart felt raptures raise ; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

The priest like father reads the sacred page, 

How Abram was the friend of God on high } 

Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amaleldi ungradoos progeny j 
Or how the ro3rBl Bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven*! avenging ire 
Or Job's pathetic plamt, and walling cry 
Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic 5xe ; 

Or other holy seers that time the taoed lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume Is the theme, 

How gulldess blood for guilty man was shed } 

How He, who bore In Heaven the second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay HU bead 
How His first foDowen and serrants sped 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land 
How be, who lone In Patmos banUii^ 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 

And beard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by Heaven** 
command 

Then kneelmg down, to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father and the huaband prays 
Hope ‘ s pr in gs exulring on triumphant wing, • 

That thus they all shall meet in future days 
There ever bask In uncreated rayt, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 

Together hymning their CreatorU praise, 

In such society yet stBI more dear 

While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Pc^ S WiitSter Pov***.— It. B. 
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Compared with this, how poor Religion s pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart ! 

The Power, incensed, the pageant Mill desert. 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole , 

But haply, in some cottage far apart. 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul ; 

And m His book of life the inmates poor enroll 

Then homeward all take off their several May, 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 

That He, who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flowery pndc. 

Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best. 

For them, and for their little ones provide , 

But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad 
Pnnees and lords are but the breath of kings , 

‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God ' 

And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road. 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind , 

What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load. 
Disguising oft the -wretch of human kind. 

Studied m arts of hell, m wickedness refined 1 

O Scotia I my dear, my native soil ' 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent. 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content I 
And, oh, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and -vile ' 

Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may nse the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved Isle. 
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O Thoc 1 who poured the patriotic tide 

•treamcd thro Wallace^ undaunted heart j 
dared to nobly ttem tyrannic pnde, 
obly die, the second glonoas part, 
patPiort God peculiarly Thou art, 

HU hriend, insplrer guardian, and reward I) 

O never never Scotia's realm desert 
But still the patriot, and the patriot>bard. 

In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard 1 


Address to the Dkil. 

O Prince I O Chief of many thiwied Pern'll, 

That W th embattled Senphlm to war — SCUom. 

0 thou 1 whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Homie, Satan, Hick, or Qooiie, 

Wha m yon cavern grim an sooue, 

Qosed onder batches, 
Spairges* about the bnnstane coooe* 

To scaud poor wrcichea. 

Hear me, auld Haagie, for a wee, 

Ah' let poor damned bodies be 
I 'm sure sma pleasure it can gie, 

Ev'n to a defl, 

To skelp’ an scaod poor dogs like me, 

An hear os sqneel t 

Great U thy pow’r an' great thy fame 
Far kennd an noted U thy name 
An, tho' yon lowin beughs thy hame. 

Thou travels far j 

An* faith 1 thou fa neither Ug nor lame, 

Nor blate nor scaur* 

' pall. ilap. 

Nether bubfal nor sfA to be Kued. 


tpluhcL 


flambig pit 
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Whyles, ranging like a roarm lion, 

For prey a’ holes an’ comers tryin , 

Whyles on the strong-winged tempest flyin, 

Tirlin* the kirks , 

Whyles in the human bosom pryin, 

Unseen thou lurks. 

I ’ve heard my reverend grannie say, 

In lanely glens ye like to stray. 

Or where auld ruined castles, gray. 

Nod to the moon. 

Ye fnght the nightly wand’rer’s way, 

Wi’ eldritch croon'*. 

When twilight did my grannie summon. 

To say her pray’rs, douce, honest woman ! 

Aft "yont the dyke she 's heard you bummin, 

W’ eerie drone , 

Or, rustlin, thro’ the boortrees® comm, 

Wi’ heavy groan. 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 

The stars shot down wi’ sklentm* light, 

Wi’ you, mysel, I gat a fnght, 

Ayont the lough , 

Ye, like a rash-buss®, stood in sight, 

Wi’ waving sough 

The cudgel m my nieve * did shake, 

Each bristled hair stood like a stake, 

When wi’ an eldntch, stoor’*, ‘ quaick, quaick,’ 
Amang the springs, 

Awa ye squattered® like a drake, 

On whistling wings, 

* unroofing * frightM moan ’ ddta^ tree* 

* slanting ® a bush of rushes. * fist ^ hoarse. 

* fluttered 
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Let wailocks’ ffrfiQ, an iHibered hig^, 
TcQ how wi ytm on ragwtcd* Mgi, 

They >Wm ihe main, an dlay crag*, 

\Vi wicked i peed 

And In kuk yards renew their leagues, 
Owre howklt* dead. 

Thence, ccontra wires, wi toll an pain, 
May pltmge an plange the klm ' in vain ( 
For, oh 1 the )ettow treasnie*! taco 
By witching skSU 

An dawlit* twalplnt* HawUe’t gacn 
As yeU*!* the bill* 

When thowes * dissolve the tnawy hoord '• 
Ah' float the JlngUn Icy boord, 

Then Water kelpies bairat the fooid, 

By yoor direction, 

An oighted Travlien are alloied 
To their destraetlon. 

An aft yoor mcrts*traverimB Spunkles" 
Decoy the wight that late an drank is i 
The bleenn, curst, mischievous mookies 
Delude bis eyes, 

TlU In some miry slough be sank Is, 

Neer mair to rise. 

WTicn masons mystic word an grip, 

In storms an tempests raise yoa ap 
Some cock or cat yoor rage nuinn stop, 

Or strange to tell 1 
The yoangest ^brother ye wad whip 
Aft straoght to helL 

' wtmfls. ngwort* * digged op. 

' fawdUil. • twdre-pint. ’ mtlklrta. 

thawi. ** boud. ** Wni-o ♦the-witp. 






LanR svnc, m Ldcn's hnnir iircl, 

When )OUlhf«' lo\cr. ftr .1 v rrr purg'd, 

An’ all llic 101)1 of \n\L Jhrj 'barf'd. 

The riptmrd bo ir, 

Sweet on the fr.aj nnt, tin 'r> ” uf<l. 

In lb idj ho 'r 

Then ^ou, >c auUl, f^nirl driv.t!)’ do,; 1 
Ye came to I'.rr.uit c inro,', 

An’ pla)cd on in in i cur.cd bro/i''-\ 

(Hhcl be >otir h”') 

An’ Ricd the infant v arid a 'lio/ 

'Maist mined a’ 

D'\c mind that da^, v hen tn a In i‘, 

Wi' rceVu duds', an’ rcc.>iu j’liz , 

Ye did present jour stnoutic phii* 

'Mano better foil, 

An' sklented® on the man of Viz 
Your bpticfu’ jol c ? 

An’ how )c gat him i’ jour thrall, 

An’ brak him out o’ house an’ hal*, 

While scabs an' blotches did him gall, 

Wi’ bitter claw, 

An’ lowsed’® his ill-tongucd wiclcd scaul ”, 

Was warst a\a”? 

But a’ your doings to rehearse, 

Your wily snares and fechlin” fierce. 

Sin’ that day Michael’* did jou pierce, 

Down to this time, 

Wad ding'® a' Lallan” tongue, or Erse, 

In prose or rhjme 

‘ YTio draws stealthily the door-bolt ’ tnck ® lot * shock 
‘ bustle ‘ smoky rags ’ singed penwig 

' blackened face * slanted loosed “ scold. ” of all 

” fighting '* Vide Milton, Book VI — R B ''exhaust '* Lowland. 
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An now tnld QooUf I ken ye're thtnUn, 
A certain Baidle*a nntin, drinldn, 

'^ome lockless hour will send hhn bnkin 
To yottr black pit 

Bat, faith! he’ll tom a comer jmldn’ 

An* cheat you ycL 

Bat, fare you weel, told Nidde-ben I 
O wad ye tak a thoaght an men 1 
Ye alblhu* might — I dlnna ken — 

Stin hae a stake— 

I'm wae to think npo* yon den, 

Er'n Cor yoor sake ! 


From The Holy Fair. 

Nov butt an* ben* the diange>boase filU, 

WF ylll'caap* commentators 
Here*! crying oat for bake** an* gill*, 

An there the plot stowp dattexs 
While thick an tbraog, an loud an lang, 

Wi logic, an wf Scripture, 

They raise a din, that, m the end. 

Is Uke to breed a r u pit ur e 

O’ wrath that day 

Leexe me^ on drinkl It gies os mair 
Than either school or college 
It kindles wit. It waakens lear* 

It pangs* ns fou o' knowledge. 

Be “t whisky gill, or penny wheep ** 

Or ony stronger podon, 

It nerer falls, on drinking deep, 

To kittle “ up oar notion 

By night or day 

' tripping * dodging periiapt. kitchen ind parlonr 

ds-cnpk. bhcahi. aUuung louniug cram 

* Lcei tWt«» 
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The lads an’ lasses, blythely bent 
To mmd baith saul an’ body, 

Sit round the table, weel content, 

An’ steer ^ about the toddy 
On this ane’s dress, an’ that anc’s leuk, 

They 're makin observations , 

While some are cozie i’ the neuk^ 

An’ formin assignations 

To meet some day 

But now the Lord’s am trumpet touts ^ 

Till a’ the hills are rairin, 

An’ echoes back return the shouts ; 

Black Russel* is na spairin 
His piercing words, like Highlan swords. 

Divide the joints an’ marrow , 

His talk o’ Hell, whare devils dwell. 

Our vera ‘sauls does harrow’^ 

Wi’ fright that day. 

A vast, unbottom’d, boundless pit, 

Fill’d fu’ o’ lowin® brunstane, 

Wha's raging flame, an’ scorching heat, 

Wad melt the hardest whun-stane ’’ I 
The half asleep start up wi’ fear. 

An’ think they hear it roarin. 

When presently it does appear, 

'Twas but some neibor snorin 
Asleep that day 

’Tvvad be owre lang a tale, to tell 
How mony stories past, 

An’ how they crowded to the yill*, 

When they were a’ dismist 
How dnnk gaed round, m cogs an’ caups*, 

Amang the farms and benches , 

An’ cheese an’ bread frae women’s laps, 

Was dealt about m lunches^® 

An’ dawds” that day. 

‘stir * nook * blows * Minister of Kilmarnock. 

’ Shalvspeare’s Hamlet — R B ' flaming. ’ whinstone * ^1® 
* wooden vessels slices. ^ lumps 
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In come* a gaodc* gash Coldwife, 

An tils down by the 6re, 

Syne draws her kcbbock* an her knl/Ci 
The lasses they are shyer 

The anld crrfdracn, about the grace, 

Frae side to sMe they bother, 

TUI some ane by his bonnet lays, 

An gies them*t like a tether 
Fu long that day 

Waesncks*! for him that gets nae Lass, 

Or lasses that hae naething ( 

Sma need has he to say a grace, 

Or melrie tus braw claithlogl 

0 wires be mlndfu*, ance j-ounel 
How bonie lads ye wanted, 

An dlnna for a kebbndc heel* 

Let lasses be aShmtcd 

Oo sic a dayl 

Now ObWwnbell*, wl* rattling low, 

Begins to Jow* an croon j 

Some swagger home, the best they dow’, 

Some wait the oAemoon. 

At slaps' the bUUes* holt a bllnic, 

TUI lasses stnp their sboon 

WT Csith an hope, on lore an drink, 

They re a in Camons tone 

For cmclc" that day 

Epistle to a Yoirro Fwxm) " 

Miy 1786. 

1 long hae thoaght, my yonthfo friend, 

A something to hare sent yon, 

Tho it shoold serre nae tlher end 
T han jnst a load memento 

' ioUy * cheese. wia mat loflL * the bell lingtr 

to peal or roar ' they can. C*F* hi fences. ' lads 
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But liow the subjcct-lhcmc rrwy 
Let time and chance determine , 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon 

Ye’ll tty’ the world soon, m> Iid, 

And Andrev dear, belicxe me, 

Ye ’ll find mankind an unco squad. 

And mucklc they ma> grieve >c 
For care and trouble set jour thought, 

E\’n when jour end’s attained , 

And a’ your views maj come to nought. 

Where ev'rj nerve is strained 

I’ll no saj, men arc villains a’, 

The real, hardened wicVcd, 

Wha hae nae check but human law, 

Arc to a few restneket , 

But, och ' mankind arc unco weak, 

An’ little to be trusted , 

If self the wavering balance shake, 

It ’s rarely nght adjusted ' 

Yet they wha fa’* in fortune’s Stnfc, 

Their fate we shouldna censure, 

For suU the important end of hfc 
They equally may answer, 

A man may hae an honest heart, 

Tho’ poortuh * hourly stare him , 

A man may tak a ncibor’s part, 

Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 

Ay’C free, aff-han’ your story tell, 

When wi a bosom crony , 

But still keep something to yoursel 
Ye scarcely tell to ony 
Conceal yoursel as vv eel’s ye can 
Frae cntical dissection , 

But keek* thro’ ev’ry other man, 

Wi’ sharpened, sly inspection. 

' tnlL ® poverty * pe*T) 
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The Mcred lowo* o* wed placed lore, 
LaxurUnlly htdolge It 
Bot neter tempt th fllldt rove, 

Tho* ruethjTig thonld divulge it 
I waive the quantum o the tin 
The hazard o’ concealing j 
But, odi 1 It hordeni a within, 

And petilBes the feeling I 
To catch dame Fortundi golden smDe, 
Aasidaoos wait apoo her { 

And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That I justified by honour 
Not for to hide It In a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant 
But for the glonons privilege 
Of bdng Independent 
The fear o’ beQ ’t a hangman's whip, 
To baud the wretch in order 
Bot where ye fed yoor hoaotir grip, 
Let that aye be yoor border } 

Its allghtest touches. Instant pauk»~ 
Debar a side pretences 
And resolotdy keep hs lawi. 

Uncaring consequence*. 

The great Creator to re v er e, 

Most sure become the creature | 

But stm the preaching cant forbear, 
And eVn the rigid feature 
Yet ne’er with wits prolane to range. 

Be compUIsance extended 
An alheut4aogfa *8 a poor exchange 
For Ddty offended I 
When ranting round in pleasure’! ring, 
Keligion may be blinded 
Or if the gie a random sting, 
it may be Ettle minded | 
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But when on life we’re lempest-dnv’n — 

A conscience but^ a canker, 

A correspondence fix’d wi’ Heav’n, 

Is sure a noble anchor ' 

Adieu, dear amiable Youth ! 

Your heart can ne’er be wanting 1 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth. 

Erect your brow undaunting ' 

In ploughman phrase, ‘ God send you speed, 
Still daily to grow wiser , 

And may you better reck the rede^ 

Than ever did th’ Adviser 1 


A Bard’s Epitaph. 

Is there a whim-inspired fool, 

Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 

Owre blate* to seek, owre proud to snool,* 

Let him draw near , 

And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 

And drap a tear 

Is there a bard of rustic song. 

Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, 

That weekly this area throng, 

O, pass not by * 

But, with a frater-feeling strong. 

Here, heave a sigh. 

Is there a man whose judgment clear. 

Can others teach the course to steer. 

Yet tuns, himself, life’s mad career 
Wild as the wave , 

Here pause — and, thro’ the starting tear. 

Survey this grave, 

‘ without ’ heed the counsel. * bashful. ‘ submit tamely 
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The poor mh&bittst below 
Was qolck to learn, and wise to know 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame 

Bat thoxightlesi foOles laid him low 
And stained his name ! 

Reader attend — whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly bole, 

In tow pursuit 

know pmdent, cnatioas self-control 
Is wisdoms root. 


FnoM THz Epistle to Mas. Scot? or Waochop* 

I mind h weel, in early date, 

When I was beardless, young, and blate, 

An flrst conld thiesb the bam, 

Or baud a yokin at the pleogb, 

An tho forfoughten sair eneagh, 

Yet unco* proud to leam 
When first amang the yellow corn 
A man I redrond was. 

And wi the lave* Ilk merry mom 
Could rank mying and lass, 

StlU shearing and clearing 
Tho tithcr stocked raw * 

Wl claivers an haivcrs* 

Wearing tho day awa 
EVn then a wish (I mind its power), 

A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast 
That I for poor auld Scotland's sake, 

Some ttsefo plan, or book coaid make 
Or sing a sang at least. 

tltoL iinfr i miTM^jil y roit. 

the othtf row ol shock*. * gooip. acrtscnw 
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The rough bur-thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear^, 

I turned the weeding-hook aside, 

An’ spared the symbol dear 
No nation, no station, 

My envy e’er could raise j 
A Scot still, but* blot still, 

I knew nae higher praise 

But still the elements o’ sang 
In formless jumble, nght an’ wrang, 

Wild floated m my brain , 

’Till on that bar’s! I said before. 

My partner m the merry core. 

She roused the forming strain . 

1 see her yet, the sonsie® quean. 

That lighted up my jingle, 

Her witching smile, her pauky^ een. 
That gart® my heart-strings tingle , 

I fired, inspired. 

At ev’ry kindling keek *, \ 

But bashing, and dashing, 

I feared aye to speak. 

The Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonie lassie, will ye go, 

Will ye go, will ye go. 

Borne lassie, will ye go, 

To the Birks of Aberfeldy? 

Now simmer blinks on flowery braes. 

And o’er the crystal streamlet plays, 

Come let us spend the lightsome days 
In the Birks of Aberfeldy 

While o’er their heads the hazels hmg. 

The little birdies blithely sing, 

Or lightly flit on wanton wing, 

In the Birks of Aberfeldy 

‘ barley ^ without ’ comely * sly ' made. 
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Tte brte* ascend like lofty wa**, 

The foaming ttream deep roanng fi't, 
O'er hong wi fragrant apreading iham, 
The Blrks of Aberfcldy 

The hoary di£& are crown d wi floweri, 
White oer the linn* the boinlo poor*, 
And, ming, weeu wT mUty thower* 
The Blrki of Aberfcldy 

Let fortane** gifts at random dee, 

They ne’er shall draw a wish frae me, 
Snpremely blest wC love and thee, 

In the Blrks of Aberfcldy 


Of A THE Ainu THE WlKD CAK BlAW 

kOa Admiral Gordon s Strathspey 

Of n the ahts* the wind can blow, 

1 dearly like the west, 

For there the bonte lassie Urea, 

The lassie I loe best ( 

There wild woods grow, and riTtn ror 
And mony a hDl between j 
By day and night my Amoy's flight 
Is ever wi* my Jeon. 

I see her fai the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fab 
1 hear her In the tnnefo’ birds, 

I hear her charm tbs air 
There’s not a bonlo flower that springs 
By fountain, thaw* or green 
There’s not a bonie bird that slogs, 
boi minds me o’ my JeaiL 


i^aaitars. 


» wood. 
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Auld Lang Syne. 

Should auld acquaintance be for;'oi, 

And never brought to mind ? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And days o' lang s>nc? 

Clioms 

For auld lang s>ne, my dear, 

For auld lang sjme, 

We’ll tak a cup o’ kindness jet, 

For auld lang s^me 

And surely yell be your pint-stonp, 

And surely I '11 be mine , 

And \\e11 tak a cup of kindness jet 
For auld lang sjme. 

For auld, &.c. 

We twa hae run about the braes, 

And pu’d the gow ans * fine , 

But we’ve wander’d mony a vearj' foot 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 

For auld, &c 

We twa hae paidl’d i’ the bum, 

From morning sun till dine, 

But seas between us braid hae roar'd 
Sm' auld lang syne. 

For auld, d:c 

And here's a hand, my trusty fere’, 

And gie 's a hand o’ thine , 

And %\e'll tak a right guid wilhe-waught’, 
For auld lang syne 
For auld, &c. 

' daisies * companiou. ’ draught 
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Jonif Amdersok my Jo. 

John Andftnon my Jo John, 

\Vhin wc wtre fim ncqnent, 
\otTr locks like the nveti. 
Your bonie brow was brent* 

Bat now your brow U bold John* 
Yoar locks ore like the snow 
Bat blwilnff* on your frotty pow 
John Anderson, my Jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

We clamb the hin th<^ther 
And monie a canty* day John, 
We*ve had wP ane anltbei 
Now we rnann totter down, John, 
Bat hand in hand well go, 

And sleep tbegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


Tam Glen 

TV»#~ The oracktag e Geoidk t Byr^ 

My heart Is a brealdog dear THlIe, 

Some coonsel onto me come len 
To anger them a Is a pUy j 
Bat what win I do sd* Tam Glen? 

I'm IhJnWng wT tic a braw fellow 
In poortltb* I might mak a fen'*) 

What care I in riches to wallow 
If 1 msonna marry Tam Gkn? 

There's Lowrie the laird o’ Dumeller, 

* Gold-day to yon, — bmte I he comes bent 
He brags and be blaws o’ hu inier 
Bat when wQl be dance like Tam Glen? 


RDOOth. 


bald. 


cbeofiiL. 


porerty 
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My mmme does constantly deave'^ me, 
And bids me beware o' young men , 
They flatter, she says, to deceive me, 

But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glen? 

My daddie says, gm I ’ll forsake him, 

He ’ll gie me gude hunder marks ten 
But, if it’s ordained I maun take him, 

0 wha will I get but Tam Glen? 

Yestreen at the Valentine’s dealing. 

My heart to my mou gied a sten^ 

For thnce I drew ane without failing. 

And thrice it was -written, Tam Glen 

The last Halloween I was waukm ® 

My droukit* sark-sleeve, as ye ken. 

His likeness cam up the house staukm, 
And the very grey breeks o’ Tam Glen I 

Come counsel, dear Tittie, don’t tarry , 

1 ’ll gie ye my bonie black hen, 

Gif ye will advise me to marry 

The lad I lo’e dearly, Tam Glen. 


The Happy Trio 

Time — • Willie brew’d a peck o’ mauL’ 

O, Willie brewed a peck o’ maut, 

And Rob and Allan cam to see , 

Three blyther hearts, that lee-lang® night. 

Ye wad na found m Chnstendie 

Clionis 

We are na fou, we ’re no that fou. 

But just a drappie in our ee , 

The cock may craw, the day may daw, 

And ay we 11 taste the barley bree. 

I 

‘ deafen ’ 1'*ap • watching ‘ wet ® hve-long 
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Here axe ire met, three merry boj-j, 
Three merry boyi, I trow, are we 
And mony a night weVe merry been, 
And mony mae we hope to be 1 
We ore na fou &.C 

It U the moon, 1 ken her horn. 

That's bUnkm In the lift lae hie 
She shines tae bngbt to wyle ns bame, 
Bat by my sooth she’ll wml a wee 1 
^\e ore na fou &.& 

^^’ha first shall rise to gang awa, 

A cuckold, coward loon it be I 
Vi’ha first beside his chair shal] fa, 

He is the King among os thr« J 
We are na foo, Ac. 


To Mary m HcAVSir 
Ttmi— itln Forbe^ Fsrewen to Ranff- 

Tbon Hng'nog star, with lest’mng ray, 

That loT'st to greet the early moni 
Agmnt thou usber'fl hi the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

0 Maryl dear departed shade I 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

Seest tbou thy lover lowly laid? 

Heor’st thou the groans that rend bU breast? 

That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallow’d grove, 

Where by the winding Ayr wo met, 

To lire one day of parting love I 
Eternity will not cfla« 

Those records dear of transports past 
Thy Image at oor last embrace { 

Ah I IhUe thought we *twaa our last I 
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Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wild woods, thick’nmg green , 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar. 

Twined am’rous round the raptured scene. 

The flowers sprang wanton to be prest. 

The birds sang love on ev’ry spray, — 

Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day 

Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care , 

Time but th’ impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear 
My Mary, dear departed shade ' 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 

HeaPst thou the groans that rend his breast? 

Tam O’ Shanter, A Tale. 

Of Brownyis and of Bogihs full is this Buke 

Gamn Dougla* 

When chapman billies^ leave the street, 

And drouthy neibors, neibors meet, 

As market-days are wearing late, 

An’ folk begin to tak the gate , 

While we sit bousing at the nappy*. 

An’ getting fou and unco happy, 

We thmkna on the lang Scots miles, 

The mosses, waters, slaps \ and stiles. 

That he between us and our hame, 

Where sits our sulky, sullen dame. 

Gathering her brows like gathenng storm. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm 
This truth fand honest Tam O' Shanter, 

As he frae Ayr ae night did canter 
(Auld Ayr, whom ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonie lasses) 


' pedlar fellows 
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0 Tam I hadst them bot been tao wise, 

As ta en thy ahi wife Kate s adnee 1 
She taold thee wc^ thou wast a ikellnm* 

A blethering blostenng, dninhen bleHom* ; 

That frae Norember dll October 
Ae maiket-day thou was nae sober j 
That Dka melder , wi the mlUer 
Thou sot 03 long at thou bod slDer 
That triry naig was cad a shoe on, 

The ttrdth and thee gat roanng fou on t 
That at the Lord's honsc, erin on Sunday 
Thou drank wi Klrklon* Jean till Monday 
She prophesied that, late or soon, 

Tbon wad be found deep drowned In Doon ; 

Or catch d wT warlocks* In the mhk* 

By Alloway'a anld haunted lurk. 

Ah, geode dames I h gaia me grtet^ 

To think how mony counsels sweet, 

How mony lengthenM, sage adsices, 

Ihe husband £rae the wife despises I 
Bat to oar tale Ae market night, 

Tam had got planted nneo right, 

Fast by an ingle, bleedog finely, 

\V7 reaming swats*, that drank drrincly 
And at his elbow Sooter Jobnle, 

Hts andent, tmsty droathy crony 
Tam Irfed hhn like a rery brither 
They had been foa for weeks theghhei. 

The night drare on wP sangs and datter { 

And ay the ale was growmg better 
The landlady and Tom gr e w gradoos, 

WP favoari, secret, sweet, and predons : 

The soutex* taold Ids queerest stories 
The landlord's laugh was ready dKirus : 

The storm without might rair snd msde, 

Tam did na tnlnd the storm a whistle. 
knsTe. Idle Ulker • ertiy time bo went to get gTsln gnrend, 

Ki Vton b the dUtlocd e name of a TilUgc hi whicb the faibh k rk ttsodt. 
' vitards. dark. makaoKWsep. frothing aU. tbocmakef 
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Care, mad to see a man sac lmpp>, 

E’en drowned himself amang the nappy' 

As bees (lee hamc ni’ lades o’ treasure, 

The minutes ^\Ingcd their ^\ay \m’ pleasure* 

Kings may be blest, but Tam v as glorious, 

O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious’ 

But pleasures arc hi c poppies spread. 

You seize the flou’r, its bloom is shed, 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white — then melts for ever, 

Or like the borealis race, 

Ihat flit ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm 

Nae man can tether time or tide, — 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride , 

That hour, o' night’s black arch the 1 cy stanc, 

That dreary hour he mounts his beast in , 

And SIC a night he taks the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in 
The wind blew* as ’twad blawn its last , 

The rattling shovv’rs rose on the blast , 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d , 

Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow’d 
That night, a child might understand, 

The Dell had business on his hand 
Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 

Tam skelpit' on thro’ dub" and mire, 

Despising wind, and rain, and fire , 

Whiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet , 

Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glow 'ring round wi’ prudent cares, 

Lest bogles catch him unaw ares , 

Kirk Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets® nightly cry 
By this time he w*as cross the ford. 

Where in the snavv the chapman smoored*, 

* burned ’ puddle • owls * was smothered. 
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And pMt thft buk»' and n\tIk\o* aiane, 

\Vhere dnmVcn Cbariic brak "i neck bane t 
And tbro* the wUna, and by the cairn, 

^Vbere hunters fand the murdered balm 
And near the thorn aboon the well, 

\Vhare Mongo's mlihcr hanged hersek 
Before him Doon poors aB hit doods 
The doubling storm roars thro the woods ; 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole 
Near and more near the thonders roll 
When, glhnmering thro* the groaning trees, 

Kirk Alloway seemed In a bleeic 
Thro ilka bore* the beams were glancing 
And loud resoonded mirth and dancing 
Inspiring bold John Barleycorn I 
What dangers thou const make ns scorn I 
%Vr tlppenny, sre fear nae evil j 
W1 ttsqnebae, we'll face the Devil I 
The swats sae reomd in Tamaie's noddle, 
fair play he car'd na dells a bod die* 

But Maggie stood right saJr astonished. 

Till, by the heel and hand admonished. 

She Tentnred forward on the light 
And, wow 1 Tom saw an unco tight I 
Warlocks and witebes In a dance } 

Nae cotflCon brent new frae France, 

Dot hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, end reels, 

Put life and metUe in their beeU. 

At winnock bunker* in the east, 

There sat old Nick, In shape o beast 
A towiie* tyke* black, gri^ and large, 

^To gle them music was his charge 
He screw d the pipes and gart* them aldtl*, 

TiQ roof and rafters a did diii** — 

CofiEns stood round, like open presses, 

That thaw d the dud In thmr last dresses ; 

* Urdies. big bole In the wvlk dolL window>*e*t. 

* ihiggy dog foTted. tcream. ** ibrUk 
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And by some dcvdisli cinlnp ’ slight 
Lach m Us cauld hand held a light,' — 

By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the hal> table, 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet aims ’ , 

Twa span-lang, wee, unchrislcn’d bairns ; 

A thief, new-cultcd frae a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape , 

Five tomahawks, wi’ bludc red rusted , 

Five scj’mitars, wi’ murder crusted, 

A garter, which a babe had strangled , 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 

Whom his am son o’ life bereft, 

The grey hairs jet stack to the heft, 

Wi’ mair of horrible and awfu’, 

Which es’n to name wad be unlaw fu’ 

As Tammie glowr’d, amazed and curious, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious 
The piper loud and louder blew , 

The dancers quick and quicker flew , 

They reeled, they set, they crossed, they clcckil, 

Till ilka carhn swat and rcckit. 

And coost her duddies* to the wark, 

And hnket * at it in her sark ' 

Now Tam, O Tam, had thac been queans 
A’ plump and strapping in their teens , 

Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie^ flannen. 

Been snaw-w’hite seventeen-hunder hnnen * 1 
Thir^ brecks o' mine, my only pair. 

That ance were plush, o’ gude blue hair, 

I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdles 
For ae blink o’ the bonnie burdies ' 

But wither’d beldams, auld and droll, 

Rigw’oodie hags, wad spean® a foal, 

Lowping and flinging on a crummock 
1 wonder didna turn thy stomach 

* magic. ^ irons ® clothes * linked * greasy 

‘ The manufacturing term for a fine Imen, woven m a reed of 1700 
divisions — Cromelt ’ these. • loms * wean short staff 
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But Turn Vend what wai what ftf brawlit. 
There was ae winsome wench and walie, 
That night enlisted In the core, 

(Lang after Vend on Garrick shore ( 

For mony a beast to dead she shot, 

And perished mony a bonie boat, 

And shook baith mcflcle com and , 
And kept the coontry'Sldo in fear) 

Her cutty* lark, o Paisley ham* 

That, while a lassie, she had worn, 

In iongitade tho sorely scanty 

It was her best, and she was Tauntie. — 

Ab I lltUe kend thy reverend grannie. 

That sark she cofi* for her wee Nannie, 

\\T twa pund Scots, fiwas a her riches,) 
Wad ever graced a dance of witches I 

Dut here my muse ber wing tnann cour ; 
Sic flights are far beyond her power 
To ting bow Nannie lap and flacg 
(A toaple jade she was, and strong), 

And how Tam stood, like ane bewitched, 
And thought his very cen ennebed 
Even Satan glowr’d and Edg’d fu* fain. 

And hotebM and blew wi might and main 
Till first ae caper sync* aniiher 
Tara tint • hli reason a thcgither 
And roars out, ‘WecI done, Cutty sark I 
And fn an {nstant all was dark ( 

And scarcely had be Maggie rallied, 

\Vhen oat the belUsb legion sallied. 

As bees bin out wi angry fyke* 

When plondenng herds assail their byke^ 

As open pnssie s mortal foes^ 

When, pop I she starts before thdr nose 
As eager runs the market-crowd. 

When ‘Catch the thief I reaoends aloud 
So hlaggie nma, the witches follow 
WV monio an eldritch sVreech and hollow 

‘ buley thort. Very coim Uaen. oeght- 
lost. ' butla. Un. 


then 
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Ah, Tam I ah, Tam • thou 'li get thy fatnn ' 
In hell they’ll roast thee like a hemn ' 

In vam thy Kate awaits thy comm ' 

Kate soon will be a w’ocfu’ woman ! 

Now', do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the key-stane ’ of the bng , 

There at them thou thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they darena cross 
But ere the key-stane she could make, 

The fient ’ a tail she had to shake ' 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 

And flew at Tam wi’ funous cttle” , 

But little wist she Maggie’s mettle — 

Ae spring brought off her master hale. 

But left behind her am gray tail 
The carlin claught her by the rump. 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump 
Now', wha this tale o’ truth shall read. 

Ilk man and mother’s son, tak heed , 

Whene’er to drink you are inclined, 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mind. 

Think, ye may buy the joys o’er dear, 
Remember Tam o’ ShanteFs mare. 


The Banks o’ Boon 

Tunt — ' The Caledonian Hunt’s dehght.' 

Ye banks and braes o’ bonie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair 1 
How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

And I sae weary fu’ o’ care 1 

’ It is a well-known fact, that witches, or any evil spirits, have no power 
to follow a poor wight any farther than the middle of the next running 
stream It may be proper likewise to mention to the benighted traveller, 
that when he falls m mth bogles, whatever danger may be m his going 
forward, there is much more hazard m tummg back. — R, B. 

’ deuce (fiend) * aim. 
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Tboali break my beart, them vtiblfaig bW, 
That wantons thro* the Bo vrenn g thom 
Tbou mbtds me departed joys, 

Departed — nerer to retain. 

Aft hao I roVd by bonle Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine j 
And nka bird song ha lore, 

And fondly i«e did I o’ mbe 
WP lightsome heart I pil’d a rose, 

Fn* aweet npon Its thorny tree { 

And my faose lorer ataw ' my rose, 

Bat ah I be left the thorn wP me. 


Farewtul to Nanct 

Ae fond khs, and then we sererl 

Ae farewell, alas, for erer 1 

Deep In heart wrung tears I ’ll pledge ibeal 

Warring fight and groans 1 11 wage the& 

Who shall aay that fortune gricTes him, 

WhQe the star of hope she leaves bbn? 

Me, nae cheerful twinkle lights me 
Dark despair around benights me. 

I H ne'er blame my partial &ncy 
Nacthlng could resist my Nancy j 
Bat to see her was4o lore her 
Lore but her and lore for ever 
Had we never loved aae kindly, 

Had we never loved aae blindly, 

Nerer met — or never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken hearted 1 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest I 
Fare thee weel, thoa beat and deareatl 
Thine be Oka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure. 

* stole. 


mu in. 
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Ac fond kiss, and then we sever, 

Ac farcwccl, alas, for ever 1 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 

Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 


Highland Mary 

Tune — 'Kathinnc Ogie’ 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumhc ' ! 

There simmer first unfauld her robes, 

And there the langest tarry , 

For there I look the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary 

How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 

As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom 1 
The golden hours, on angel wings. 

Flew o’er me and my deane , 

For dear to me, as light and life, 

Was my sweet Highland Mary 

Wi’ monie a vow, and locked embrace, 

Our parting was fu’ tender , 

And, pledging aft to meet again. 

We tore oursels asunder , 

But oh ' fell death’s untimely frost, 

Thai nint my flower sae early ' 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary 1 


' winddy 
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O pak, pale now those rosy Ups, 

I aft tue kissed tae fondly 1 
And dosed for ay the sparkling glancOi 
That dwelt on me sae kindly I 
And monldVing now In silent dost, 
That heart that )o ed me dearly 1 
Bot stni wrthin my bosom's core 
Shall live my Highland Mary 


DimciUi Chat 

Dtmcan Gray came here to woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o'!. 

On blythe yole night when we were fern, 

Ha, ha, tbe wooing o‘l 
Maggie coost' her head fti* high, 

Looked asklent and tmeo tkdgh*, 

Gart poor Dtmcan stand abdgh* 

Ha, ha, the wooing o'!. 

Doncan fieeched* and Duncan prayed 
Ha, ha, Ac 

Meg was deaf as Alisa Craig 
Ha, ha, Ac 

Doncan sighed baitb oot and In, 

Grat* his een baith bleer’t and bhn 
Spak o lowpln* oer a Unn ; 

Ha, ha, Ac 

Time and chance are hot a tide, 

Hb, ha, Ac 

Slighted lore is salr to bide, 

Ha, ha, Ac 

Shall I like a fool, qnoth he, 

For a haughty hlzzie dee? 

She may gac to — Franco for me I 
Ha, ha, Ac 

* towed. pewhL At a ihy diitaace. beaought. 

wvpc bJetred and bUod. Icaptoc predptec 

o D a 
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How It comes let doctors tell, 

Ha, ha, &c. 

Meg grew sick — as he grew hale, 

Ha, ha, &c. 

Something m her bosom wrings. 

For relief a sigh she brings , 

And O, her een, they spak sic things I 
Ha, ha, &c. 

Duncan was a lad o’ grace, 

Ha, ha, &c. 

Maggie’s was a piteous case, 

Ha, ha, &c 

Duncan couldna be her death, 

Swelling pity smoor’d^ his wrath , 

Now they 're crouse and cantie baith, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o ’t 


Whistle, and I’ll come to ye, my Lad 

O whistle, and I ’ll come to ye, my lad , 

O whistle, and I ’ll come to ye, my lad 
Tho’ father and mither and a’ should gae mad. 

O whistle, and I’ll come to ye, my lad. 

But wanly tent, when ye come to court hve. 

And comena unless the back-yett® be a-jee^. 

Syne ® up the back stile, and let naebody see, 

And come as ye werena comm to me. 

And come as ye werena comm to me. 

O whistle, &c 

At Kirk, or at market, whene ’er ye meet me, 

Gang by me as tho’ that ye caredna a flee. 

But steal me a blink o’ your bonnie black e’e, 

Yet look as ye werena lookm at me. 

Yet look as ye werena lookm at me. 

O whistle, &C. 

’ smothered ^ cheerful and merry ® gate * ajar ' then. 
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Aye TOW and prtrteit that ye catena for me, 
And while* ye may Hghtly my bcaoty a wee j 
Bnt coortna onlther, the/ joldn ye be. 

For fear that ihe wyle yoor fancy frae me. 
For fear that the wyle yoor fancy &ae me. 

O whuUe, &C. 


BAKKOCKBUIUf ROBERT BROCE^ ADDRESS TO HIS ARMT 

7V*«— IlcytnttbUttk. 

Scots, wba hae wf Wallace bled, 

Scots, wham Bruce has often led { 

Welcome to yoor gory bed, 

Or to rlctorie. 

Now's the day ond now's the hour} 

See the front o battle lower { 

See approach prood Edward's power— 

Chains and slareilel 

Wha win be a traitor knave P 
Wha can ED a coward s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave P 
Let him turn and dee I 

Wha for Scotland's FUng and law 
Freedom's sword will s tr ongly draw, 

Free rn«p stand, or free>man la P 
Let him on w| me I 

By o p pre ss ion's woes and pains 1 
By your sons fax servile chains I 
We win drsin oar dearest Ttfns, 

Bnt they shall be free I 

Lay the proud usurpers low I 
Tyrants fisll in e v er y foe I 
liberty's in every blow I 
Let os do, or dlel 
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A Red, Red Rose. 

Tunt — ‘Wtsluw ra\ountc' 

My luvc IS like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung m June 

My luvc IS like the melodic 
That's sweetly plajed in tunc. 

As fair thou art, my borne lass, 

So deep in luve am I 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 

Till a’ the seas gang dry’, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun. 

I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 

And fare thee wcel, my only lu\cl 
And fare thee weel awhile' 

And I w'lll come again, my luve, 
Tho It were ten thousand mile 


Mv Nanie’s awa. 

Tunt — 'There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes Hame ' 

Now in her green mantle blythe Nature arrays. 
And listens the lambkins that bleat o’er the braes, 
While birds warble welcome m ilka green shaw. 
But to me it’s delightless — my Nanie’s awa. 

The snaw-drap and pnmrose our woodlands adorn. 
And violets bathe m the weet o’ the mom . 

They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw, 
They mind me o’ Name — and Nanie’s awa. 
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Tboa Ur*rock’ Hut ipnngi frae the dew* o’ the lawn, 
The ihephcrd to warn o’ the grey brealdDg dawn, 

And thtw mellow mavis that halls the night £a, 

Give over for pity — my Konle "s awa. 

Come Aatomn »ae pensive, In yellow and griy, 

And soothe me wi tiding* o nature^ decay 
The dark, dreary Wnter and wild-driving inaw 
AUne can ddlght me — now Nanie** awa. 


A MAH’! A Man roR a that, 

1* there, for hcneit poverty 
That hings hU head, and a that ? 

The coward-slave, we pass him by 
We dare be poor for a that I 
For a that and a that, 

Onr toils obsotre, and a that t 
The nmh Is bat the gmnea itamp \ 

The man *i the gowd for a that. 

What tho* on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin-grey* and a that 

Cle fool* their wlks, and knavea tbeh wine, 
A man's a man, for a that 
For a that and a that 
Their tinsel show, and a that : 

The honest man, tbo* eer sae poor, 

Is King o’ men for a that 

\e tee yon bUIde* cad a lord, 

Wha struta, and stares, and a that { 

Tho hnndreds wonhlp at hi* word, 

He's but a cool^ for a that 
For a that an a that 
Hh riband, star and a that 
Ihe man of Independent mind. 

He looks and iaoghs at a that 

' hjk. * coam wooQm cloth. * conceited fellow 


« Uockbeut 
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A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that , 

But an honest man 's aboon his might, 
Gude faith, he mauna fa’* that I 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their dignities and a’ that. 

The pith o’ sense, and pnde o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a’ that , 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the cartlu 
May bear the grcc’, and a’ that , 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It 's coming yet, for a’ that , 

That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that 


Address to the Woodlark. 

O stay, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay, 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray, 
A hapless lover courts thy lay, 

Thy soothing fond complaining. 

Again, again that tender part, 

That I may catch thy melting art ; 

For surely that wad touch her heart, 
Wha kills me wi’ disdaining 

Say, was thy little mate unldnd, 

And heard thee as the careless wnd? 
Oh, nocht but love and sorrow joined 
Sic notes o' wae could wauken. 


* manage. 


t 


pre-eminence. 
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Thoo tcD* o' ne%'er-en<JioE care ; 

0 speccliless and datk detpair 
For ^\tfs take, tweet bird, nac roairt 
Or my poor heart it brolctn 1 


Tnis ts MO trr aim Lassie. 

TViw— Tbte t> BO mj tin llou^ 

Thb h no my alo UmIc, 

Fair tho* the lassie bej 
Weel ken 1 my am lassie, 

Kind lore Is 10 her 0*6. 

I tee a form, I tee a face. 

Ye weel may sn * tho fairest place i 
It wants, to me, the witching grace, 

The kind love that t In her ee. 

This Is no, See. 

She's bonle, btoommg, ttralgbl, and tail, 
And lang has had my heart in thmii } 
And aye U charms my very taol, 

The kind loro that s la her e e 
This It no, &c 

A thief tae pawUe* b my Jean, 

To steal a blink, by ^ nnseen t 
Bat gleg' as bght are loren* een, 

When kind lore b In the e'e. 

This U CO, &a 

It may escape the cooztiy sparks, 

It may escape the learned clerks ] 

Bat weel the watching lorer marka 
The kind lore that's in her e'e. 

Thb b no, &c 


I *ia. 


ceanlng 


' qeka. 
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Last May a hraw Wooer. 

Tunt — • The Lothnn l.assic ’ 

, Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen, 

And sair wi’ his love he did dcavc me , 

I said there was nacthing I hated like men, 

The deuce gac ivi’m to behove me, believe me, 

The deuce gae wi’m to believe me. 

He spak o’ the darts m my borne black cen, 

And vowed for my love he was dicin , 

I said he might die when he likct for Jean: 

The Lord forgie me for hem, for hem, 

The Lord forgie me for hem 

A weel-stockcd mailcn’, liimscl for the laird, 

And mamage aff-hand, were his proffers 
I never loot on ^ that 1 kenned it, or cared , 

But thought I might hae waur’ offers, waur offers, 

But thought I might hae waur offers 

But what w'ad ye think? in a fortnight or less, 

The deil tak his taste to gac near her ' 

He up the lang loan^ to my black cousin Bess, 

Guess ye how, the jadt I could bear her, could bear her, 
Guess ye how, the jad I I could bear her 

But a’ the neist week as I fretted wi’ care, 

I gaed to the tryste*^ o’ Dalgamock, 

And wha but my fine fickle lover was there ! 

I glowred as I 'd seen a warlock, a w arlock, 

I glowred as I ’d seen a warlock 

But owe my left shouther I gae him a blink, 

Lest neibors might say I was saucy , 

My wooer he capered as he’d been m dnnk, 

And vowed I was his dear lassie, dear lassie, 

And vowed I was his dear lassie. 

‘ farm * let out. * worse 

* green lane, the same word as loanttig • market. 
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1 tplci’d* for my cooiln fa coathy* aod tweet, 

Gtn the had rccorcred her hearin, 

And how her new thoon 6t her aald thachVt’ feet— > 
Bat HeaTtnt 1 how he fell a twearin, a nreariD, 
Bat Heartfitl how he fell a iwearin. 

He bejced, for Godetake, 1 wad be hU wife, 

Or else I wad kilt him wi* torrow 
So e’en to preterre the poor body In Qfe, 

I thhfc I tnaan wed him to-morrow, to-morrotr 
I think I maoD wed him to-morrow 


0 WiraT THOU IN THE CAULT) Biast 

Tinw— The Lait of Urta^rtoo*. 

O, wert thon In the canid blast, 

On yonder lea, on yonder lea j 
Uy plaidk to the anpy airt\ 

1 d shelter thee, I M shelter thee i 
Or did misfortones bitter storms 

Aroosd thee blaw around thee blaw, 

Thy bield* thoald be my bosom. 

To share It a, to share U a 
Or were 1 hi the wfldest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 

The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there, If thou wert there. 

Or were I monarch o’ the (lobe, 

VfV thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign. 

The brightest }ewel In roy crown. 

Wad be my qaeen, wad be my qaeen. 

* nked. Uad. twisted, 

dhectkia of the mad. * tbcltcr 
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(BARONESS NAIRN) 


[Lady Nairn ViIs bom m 1766 Though she li\ed to an advanced age, 
dying in 1845, most of her songs were written carlj in life, soon after the 
appearance of Bums’s poems in 17S7 The first and onlj collected edition 
of her works appeared in 1869, but for two generations before, songs of her 
composing had been sung in every Scotch household and concert room, 
though the name of the author was unknowai A suqinsing number of the 
most familiar Scotch song-,, many of them popularly believed to have 
descended from remote antiquity, were ■wnllcn by Lady Naim — The Land 
o' the Leal, The Latrd o' Coelpcn, Caller IJemn, The Avid House, Ihintmg- 
Tower, John Tod, W^a'll be King but CharUel Charlie ts my darling, Will 
ye no come back agatnT He’s ower the hills that I loe weel, I will sit in my wee 
CTOO house ] 

Like another Scotch lady, the authoress of Au/d Robin Gray, 
Miss Ohphant was first moved to song-writing by the desire of 
rescuing fine old tunes from coarse themes This is her own 
account of the beginning of her poetic impulse , she saw, she says, 
with admiration how Bums was fitting popular melodies w’lth 
worthy words, and longed to help him in the good work. That 
this object should have mixed with her poetic impulses is charac- 
tenstic of her training, but no songs wTitten with or w’lthout a 
moral object were ever more spontaneous in their lyric flow, more 
free from artificiality Two great motives may be distinguished 
in her verse — sympathy with the life of the common people among 
whom she moved with old-fashioned familiarity as a radiant 
comforter and joy-bnnger, and sympathy with the chivalrous 
spint of Jacobitism, which was the air she breathed in her own 
family Her songs contain all that is best and highest in the 
Jacobite poetry of Scotland, — the tender regret that never sinks into 
wailing, the high-tempered gaiety that bends but will not break, 
the fiery spirit that reaches forward to victory and never thinks of 
defeat It was a misfortune for the Pretender that such a poet- 
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Uortale of hU caosc did cot appear till fimy >cart after that caase 
Tu hopeJeialy lost. Lady Na}m% jacobite Kmgs — she did not 
rtc eh t her title tlO her husband^ Mtamder was remored In 1824— 
were srnltcn for the consolation of an aged kinsman who had 
followed * Pnnee Charllea’ fortanes In 1745. grandfather 
Onphant of Gash, had been *oot' In 1715 ns well as 1745 and of 
her father the Pwender wrote — He Is as worthy a sabject os 
I have, and his farnHy ne\xr dctojtd from their principals. Tho 
atmosphere of sincere and chivalrous JacobiUsm in which the 
was nartnred accon n tt to no enuQ measure for the Intense air ot 
reality In her sor^t. 


W MtNTQ 
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Wha'll be King but Chablie? 

The news frae Moidart cam’ ycslrccn 
Will soon gar mony fcrlic’ , 

For ships o’ war hae just come in 
And landit Royal Charlie 

Come through the heather, around him gather, 
Ye’re a’ th’ welcomer early, 

Around him cling wi’ a’ your kin, 

For wha’ll be King but Charlie? 

Come through the heather, around him gather, 
Come Ronald, come Donald, com a’ thcgithcr, 
And crown your rightfu’ lawfu’ King, 

For wha’ll be King but Charlie^ 

The Hicland clans, wi’ s\\ord in hand, 

Frae John o’ Groats to Airlic, 

Hae to a man declared to stand, 

Or fa’ wi’ Rojal Charlie, 

Come through the heather, ^^c. 

The Lowlands a’, baith great and sma’, 

Wi mony a lord and laird, hae 
Declared for Scotia’s King and law, 

And spier ye wha but Charlie? 

Come through the heather, &.C. 

There’s nae a lass in a’ the Ian’, 

But vows faith late an’ early, 

She’ll ne’er to man gie heart nor han’, 

Wha wadna fecht for Charlie. 

Come through the heather, &c 

Then here’s a health to Charlie’s cause. 

And be ’t complete an’ early , 

His very name our hearts’ blood warms, 

To arms for Royal Charlie ' 

Come through the heather, &c. 

' make many wonder 
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THB Land the t.fat- 

Ihn wcarfn awa John, 

Ulre tsav wreaths tn thaw John, 

1 *m wearin awa 

To the land o’ the leaL 
There’s nae sorrow there, John 
There’s nciiher cauld nor care, John, 
The day U aye hdr 

In the land o' the leaL 

Onr bonnle balm’s there, John, 

She was baith gade and fah- John 
And oh I we grudged her sair 
To the land </ the leal 
But sorrow’s seT wears past, John, 
And joy's S'Coiidn last, John, 

The joy that s aye to last 
In the land o’ the leal 

Sae de&r that joy was bought, John, 
Sae bee the b^e foogbt, John, 

That tlnfu man eer brought 
To the land o’ the IcaL 
Oh I dry your gbstening e’e, John, 

My soul langs to be Iree, John, 

And angels bedkon me. 

To the land o’ the leaL 

Oh I hand ye leal and true, John, 
Your day it s wearin through, Jorm. 
And 1 11 welcome you 

To the land o the leaL 
Now fare ye weel, my tin John, 

This warid*B cares are rain, John, 
Well meet, and well be fam 
In the o’ the leaL 




MRS. BARBAULD. 


[Ansa LffiTiriA Aikiv, was bom at Kibworth Ilarconrt, m Leicestershire. 
1743 Published Poems, 1773, ^liscellaiieous Pieces in Prose by J and 
A L Atkin, 1773 Married Rev Rodicmont Barbauld, 177} Pub- 
lished Poe/icaZ Epf-tle la Mr U ilber/orce, I 79 ** Hymns m Prose for Ltille 
Children, r8n Died at btokc Newington, hlarch 9, 1835 ] 

The poems of Mrs Barbauld arc chiefly written in the elegant 
pseudo classic style of the close of the last century' She expresses 
herself clearly and with grace , a certain artificiality of manner har- 
monises with her choice of subject Her poetry is without deep 
thought or passion , but it is free from blunders of an a\oidablc 
kind. The spirit of self-criticism which prompted her to destroy all 
her juvenile verses, never permiltcd her to include with her pub 
lished works any ill-considered thought or unsuccessful effort. ‘ I had 
rather,’ she declared, in answer to remonstrance, ‘that it should be 
asked of twenty pieces why they arc not here, than of one why it 
is ’ The bulk of Mrs Barbauld’s poetry is inspired by the trivial 
occasions of domestic life , and when she quits the personal vein, it 
is of Delia and Damon, of Sylvia and Conn, that she sings , pretty 
shepherdesses and tuneful shepherds, whose delicate pretence of 
loving claims no relation to the passions of reality Such fancies 
move her to an airy playfulness, a charming feminine kind of 
humour She is gay, but her gayest mood is without abandon- 
ment Frequent allusions to the classic poets, quoted lines ot 
Virgil, remind us that the poetess is also a learned lady, a school- 
mistress, and an authority on education 

The fame of Mrs Barbauld’s hymns has outlived the rest of her 
work. Yet with the exception of her charming Hymiis m Prose 
for Little Children, they seem, to a modem reader, deficient m 
fervour and in religious emotion They are pure in tone and 
lofty, but often singularly cold. There can be no doubt, however, 
of their sincenty 
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Mn. Bjiibauld essayed her in one or two lerioos 

poems and epistles on political sobjects. In the treatment of sneh 
tbemes she was not happy It U only in her lighter moods that 
she Is free from a cert^ complacent ihallomieas of sentiment 
which lessens the mine of her work. This fault Is less notice 
able In her later poems, when age and sad expenence had orer 
come her yet even here, in only one of her lyrics, In the close 
of the Od* to Life do wo meet with mach real beanty of feelmg 
Towards the end of her days she composed the longest of her 
poems, Etghitm Hundrtd and EUvtn. Her subject is the de* 
dine of British power the transfer of Eoropean prestige to Ame- 
nca and it Is not surprising that It was recelred with much 
disfavonr Nor were the pohlic to be soothed by hearing that the 
‘Ingenoons youth from the Bine Mountains or Ontario s Lake, 
forerunners of Lord ltacaQlay*a New Zealander should, making 
duteous pllgnmage to London's faded glories, enquire 
\Vliere tltaccampUahcd jones hit mes began, 
hln. Barbauld could not forgive the pubhc its Ingratltode. She 
took a mild revenge In publishing no more poems, and the step, it 
may be, was a wise one. In the heyday of the Georgian rerii^ 
her academic little verses most have mksed tceir accustomed 
praise. Her vaonted immortelles had already faded } I fear they 
will bear no more their golden flowers In any possible future. 

A Majiv F Robihsoh. 
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Ode to Spring 

Sweet daughter of a rough and stormy sire, 

Hoar Winter’s blooming child , delightful Spring I 
Whose unshorn locks with lca\cs 
And swelling buds are crowned , 

From the green islands of eternal jouth, 

Crowned with fresh blooms and ever springing shade, 
Turn, hither turn thy step, 

O thou, whose powerful voice 

More sweet than softest touch of Done reed, 

Or Lydian flute, can soothe the madding winds, 

And through the stormy deep 
Breathe thine own tender calm 

Thee, best bclo\ed! the virgin tram await 
With songs and festal rites, and joy to rove 
Thy blooming w'llds among, 

And vales and dewy lawns, 

With untired feet, and cull thy earliest sweet, 

To weave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 
Of him, the favoured youth 
That prompts their whispered sigh 

Unlock thy copious stores, — those tender showers 
That drop their sweetness on the infant buds , 

And silent dews that swell 
The milky car’s green stem, 

And feed the flowering osier’s early shoots; 

And call those winds which through the whispering boughs 
^ With warm and pleasant breath 
Salute the blowing flow'ers 

How let me sit beneath the whitening thorn 
And mark thy spreading tints steal o’er the dale, 

And watch with patient eye 
Thy fair unfolding charms 
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0 Dytnph approach I while yet the temperate son 
With bashful forehead through the cool moist air 
Throws his young maldeo beams, 

And with chaste Utses wooes 

The earth’s fah bosom ; while the itreatnlng tell 
Of lucid douds writh wind and frequent shade 
Protects thy modest blooms 
From bis sererer blare. 

Sweet Is thy reign, hot short — the red dog star 
Shall scorch thy tresses, and the mower’s tc>the 
Thy greens, thy dowercts all 
Remorseless shaO destroy 

I^ucunt shall I bid thee then farewell t 
For 0 not oil that Automn's Isp contains, 

Kor Sommer’s roddlest fruits, 

Con aught for thee atone, 

Fair Spring! whose simplest promise more delights 
Than all their largest wealth, and through the bean 
Each )oy and new bom hope 
With softest Influence breathes. 

Lirx. 

AHimula, vofuia, hUnJuin. 

Life 1 I know not wbmt thou art, 

But know that thou and I must port \ 

And when, or how or where we met, 

I own to me *8 a se cr e t yet 

But this I know when thou art fled 

Where er they lay these Umbs, this bead, 

Ho dod so Tolueless shall be 
As oil tliat then remains of me. 

O whhher whither doit thou fly 
Where bend unseen thy trackless coorse, 

And In this strange dlrorce, 

Ah, teO where I must seek this cumpoond I? 
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To the vast ocean of empyreal flame 
From whence thy essence came 
Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 
From matter’s base encumbering weed? 

Or dost thou, hid from sight. 

Wait, like some spell-bound knight, 

Through blank oblivious years the appointed hour 
To break thy trance and reassume thy power? 

Yet canst thou without thought or feeling be? 

O say what art thou when no more thou’rt thee? 

Life ! we 've been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather , 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear , 

Ihen steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time , 

Say not Good night, but in some bnghter chmc 
Bid me Good morning 


I 


GEORGE CRABBE 


[Gkokox Cum vu bom at AMbortncb U Scffotb, of poor puenb, oo 
tbt a4th oTDcoember 17^ He vu apprcstkcil In bb foaiteciUb ]Ttr to a 
turceoo at \MctKain Brook, ceir Btoy St. Edmnndi, aad after cotspleting 
hb tens actuOj practised at AHboroneb. He vas not boweremccm^ol 
fai Us proleasiock, aztd bcinc redoced to ertat ei t i emitles, ba determined to 
(o to X}»doa, and to derote Umself to Utmtnrt, for wUch he bad at an 
early age d tse orerod a ftroac bent. For a Icnc time he sooght tn rain for 
patrooace, but was at ler^^ fortvnate eaoo^ to attract tba attendoo of 
Boike, tbrongb whose klodly Inftacnca Tkt LArary (1781) was (aTOorably 
reedred by tba pobllc. In tbo taeoa year be toc^ orders, and two years 
later pebUsbed fir VtUagt after 6iat aobmlttloi; it to tbe rerisioo of 
Johos^ This work at ooca extabUsbed bb repoiatloa \ but hsttsdl of 
follewlflc ep bb nosaa, for tba period of twenty foer yean be pobUsbed 
bo one poem, 71 s Arw<yayrr (t 85) aad derotri himself almoat eaibely 
to parbb work. la 18^ appeared Tkt Fariik Kigiitir wbkb was sa&' 
ce^ei h tSto by 71 < to l8is by TUa to Feru, and la l8lp 

by Tbirt ^ i 3 u HtH This was Us last pocileal work, thoo^b bh death 
did not taka pUca till February 3, 1831 thirteen yean later "] 

Cnbbe'i poems form a rery distinct Undmnrk in the cottne 
of English Uteratare. Nothing Is more noticeaihlo In the latter 
part of the eighteenth centmy than the apparent exhaustion of 
poetical material. Poetry thrive* in an agitated atmosphere It 
Ungnlshes in a state of settled repose. For more than a century 
before the appearance of Crabbe the prevailing tone of Englhh 
poetry had been poIitlcaL The Interest of the people had been 
absoiWd in the establishment of thehr consdtational Ubemea, 
which they bad secured at the price of chril war and a disputed 
soccesfioii^ and what was felt In sooety was reflected m Terse. 
The poHtlcal passtons of the penod ihow themselves in diflerent 
farms in the co n tr o v ersial sadrea of Dryden, In the personal sattres 
of Pope, in the dramatic declamation of Addison, and at laax in 
the more composed moralliing of Johnson and Goldsmith, flat 
by degrees, under a settled dynasty the air is clsared of senoo* 
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political storms And as the times become more quiet, we 
observe a rapid ebb in the inspiration of the poets who earned on 
the traditions peculiar to the eighteenth century Churchill is but 
a poor third in satire to Drjden and Pope , T/ie Tiaveller and 
Tht Vanity of Human Wishes are ill replaced in the didactic class 
of poetry by Erasmus Danvin’s frigid Loves of the Plants^ or 
Payne Knight’s Progress of Society In another direction the strong 
centnfugal tendency of poetry, afterwards so fully developed by the 
Lake School, first discovers itself m the solitary and meditative 
muse of Cowper, and in the Doric provincialism of Bums 

Another feature equally observable in late eighteenth-century 
poetry is the decline of the Romantic pastorahsm of the classical 
Renaissance From The Shepheaids Calender down to the 
Pastorals of Pope this literary' fashion of thought had continued 
to afford materials to the English poet It was derived from the 
fiction of a Golden Age of virtue and innocence, traces of which 
were supposed still to linger in the simplicity of country life. A 
belief so artificial could only thrive in an artificial atmosphere , it 
was congenial to Courts For a long period ‘ everv fiouery courtier 
writ romance,’ and in all that portion of society which pretended to 
good breeding, each lover thought of himself as a shepherd, and 
sighed for his mistress as a nymph Slight indications of .the 
fashion are to be found even in poets so plain and unaffected as 
Cowper and Bums But as wealth accumulated, and the democratic 
influence of cities extended, it was gradually felt that for a nch 
and refined society to be always emulating the manners of shep- 
herds was somewhat absurd This feeling found a vigorous expo- 
nent in Johnson, whose of the Poets abound in expressions 

of contempt for the insipidity and unreality of pastoral poetry. 

Of these conditions of taste Crabbe dexterously availed himself 
He saw that the questions which were becoming of paramount 
interest in men’s minds were no longer political but social Him- 
self bom and bred among the poor, he knew that there was a 
vast range of human interest m the actions, passions, and manners 
of common life, of which the general reader, though they lay 
immediately under his eyes, was completely ignorant At the same 
time his knowledge of English literature enabled him to perceive 
how effective a contrast might be drawm between rural life as it 
was conventionally described by poets, and as it existed m reality 
On this pnnciple he designed and executed The Village Begin- 
ning with a bnef but telling allusion to the fiction of the Golden 
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Ag«, he proceeded lo draw with a ttem 6 deHty the picture of the 
actual Tillage with iti tteiile loII, Its half starred Inhabitants, and 
Its smuggling larroandings ; he described the safferings of the 
peasant concealed by pride or loppressed by necessity the hope- 
lessnesi of his prospect, In the workhouse which awaited hU old 
age, and where be could look for no relief for his material and 
fpmtual wants except such as might be afforded by the quack 
doctor or the fox hunting parson. Hii apology for such a repre- 
sentation of reality was, be said, the necessity of showing how 
ftnaH was the difference between the different ranks of men when 
measured by the standard of their common nature. The plea was 
felt to bo just } many whose Imaginations bad before been satisfied 
with the dreamland of conTCntionnl fancy were mduced to extend 
their sympathies to the drama of actual life Tlu ViUagt speedily 
became popular 

Yet though Crabbe had thus eslabllsbed for himself a pennauent 
place among the English poets, be teemed In no haste to work 
further the tcIq of poetry whidh bo had discovered. After the 
publication of Tkt heanpa^itr—^ somewhat uninterefting compo- 
iiUon— be seemed almost to lay aside literary ambition, and twenty 
two yean elapsed before the eppeanince of Th* Perish RtgisUr 
This poem U an extension of the subject treated b Ths Vtilegt 
be takes up agam the old text. Auburn and Eden can be fb^d 
no more, but experience of the world had enlarged bit rlewa, 
and hfa descriptions of life and character b the RegisUr are not 
10 unraryingiy dark as b the eariltr poem- To his view of 
co untr y tempers, manners, morals, customs, arts, he now joined 
some highly finUKfd episodes of individual life, one of which 
the story of Phosbe Dawson, is specially memorable as bavbg given 
pleasure to Fox b hli last lUness, In his next poem The Bffrwgk^ 
together with many admirable pi ct ure s of that Suffolk coast life 
and scenery which always excised a strong spell on bis imagi 
nations, he Inserted screral connected tales, fllustrative of the 
peculiar temptations and passions to which the x>oor are exposed, 
and havbg now discov er ed hb extraordinary power of ttaemg the 
working of the human mind, be toon afterwards published twenty 
one TaUs of various hinds, tragic, pathetic, and humorous. 
These were enUrtly wanting m connection and it was probably 
a fear that the appearance of a new act of separate stones might 
expose him to the charge of repeating himself which caused bm 
to attempt a land of unity m hb last work, TaJts Ou Halt 
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In this the stones, though m every other respect resembling 
the first series, were connected with each other by the persons of 
the narrators, two brothers, who having been parted since their 
youth, meet when middle-aged in the house of the elder, and 
amuse each other with their different experiences 
Though Crabbe occupies so marked a place in the history of 
English poetry, he has not met m our own generation uith all the 
attention which he desen'es Something of this comparative neg 
lect IS to be attributed to changes in society , the altered position of 
the poor has fortunately depnved his poems of much of the reality 
they once possessed Something too must be ascribed to the 
revolutions of taste We have been long accustomed to look at 
Nature and peasant life through the philosophic medium created 
for us by Wordsworth and his followers From the poetical stand- 
point of this school Crabbe is as far remo\ ed as he is from the 
conventional pastoralism of his predecessors His intention is 
simply to paint things as they are, and modem ideology therefore 
finds m his poetry an uncongenial atmosphere But beyond 
this It must be allow ed that of all standard English WTiters Crabbe 
makes the largest demands on the patience of his readers His 
great defect is an incurable want of taste Like Rembrandt, to 
whose w’ork his poetical chiaroscuro has a striking analogy, he 
seems, while impressing the imagination with powerful effects of 
light and shade, to delight at the same time in the exhibition of 
the most vulgar details These he introduces into his poetry ivith- 
out the slightest attempt at generalisation or selection In the 
midst of a passage of sustained tragic pathos he shocks us by the 
appearance of some incredibly mean thought or w'ord , his shrew'd 
humour runs without restraint into coarseness , and he frequently 
oversteps the line that divides the horrible from the terrible 
Yet after making full deduction for these defects w’e have still 
left a body of pow'erful and onginal poetry, and indeed the defects 
themselves anse from that strong bent of genius which makes 
Crabbe’s verse such an admirable foil to the insincenty of the 
fashionable pastoral The extraordinary minuteness of his de- 
scnptions of actual nature becomes excusable when we take into 
consideration the deep moral truth which he seeks to convey in 
them As an observer and painter of the individual truths of 
nature no poet has ever approached him. He had a scientific 
interest and curiosity about all living objects, and this, though 
It impaired his sense of beauty, gave him an unrivalled power 
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tn placing the iccnca and persona be descnbed before tbe mind 
of the reader Whether he palnU a storm on the East CoMt, 
or exHWti the inccession of images passing through the Imagl 
nation of the condemned felon, or shows the mental stages by 
which the entbtmast of virtno proceeds to crime, everything U 
represented with an appearance of scientific precision, which In an 
ordmaiy poet would be offensive, bm which firom Cpabbe*! point 
of view Is Just and necessary At the same time, with all this 
Dutch mmuteness, he possessed, as we see In Lazur^t your 
ney and Delt^ hex Danger^ exceptional skill in describbg Mature 
m the aspect which she presents to minds labooring under 
strong emotions. HU powers of pathos are extraordinary and his 
faculty of giving pab b often put to an iPegitimate use. When 
Us humour U under his control It is admirable, and of all the 
poets who have used the heroic couplet, Pope himself not ex 
cepted, be U the best writer of easy dlologne. As a painter of 
claracter ho evidently modelled himself on Pope, bnt the style of 
the two poets U as different as their genius. Pope, an nnequaHed 
observer withb a limited compass, 1 $ most careful to choose rare 
types and to embody their prominent features b the most select 
and pregnant words Crabbe, cm tbe other band, trusts to the 
largeness of his expenence, and to the general human bterest of 
hb descriptions, and, ibougb preserving tbe antithetictil form of 
Pope*! verse, makes compartuheJy little attempt at epigrammatic 
expression. It is noticeable that, as bis subjects become more 
numeroiM and extended, bU care in composition seems to dimi 
Uah ; there U far more lUeisuy finish b 7^ ViUagt than b 
TeUi t/th. Hell 
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The Village as it is 

[From The Village, Book 1 ] 

Fled are those times, when in harmonious strains, 

The rustic poet praised his native plains 
No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 

Their country’s beauty, or their nymph’s rehearse , 

Yet still for these we frame the tender strain, 

Still m our lays fond Cor^'dons complain, 

And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal, 

The only pains, alas ’ they never feel 

On Mincio’s banks, in CmsaFs bounteous reign, 

If Tityrus found the golden age again. 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong. 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song? 

From Truth and Nature shall we videly stray, 

\Vhere Virgil, not whcie fancy, leads the way^ 
****** ^ 

No, cast by foitune on a frouning coast. 

Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast , 

Where other cares than those the Muse relates, 

And other shepherds dwell with other mates , 

By such examples taught, I paint the cot, 

As Truth will paint it and as bards will not 
Nor you, ye poor, of lettered scorn complain. 

To you the smoothest song is smooth m vain , 
O’ercome by labour, and boned donm by time, 

Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme? 

Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread. 

By winding myrtles round your ruin’d shed? — 

Can their light tales your weighty griefs o’erponer, 

Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour? 

Lo > where the heath, with withenng brake grown o’er. 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor . 
From thence a length of burning sand appears. 

Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears , 
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R*nk weed*, that CT cr y art and care defy 
Reign the bud and mb the bUghted rye 
There thistles stretch their prickly arm* abr, 

And to the ragged infant threaten war { 

There popple* nodding mock the hope of toll 
There the bJne bogJo** paint* the »tefle soil ; 
Hardy and high, above the slender theai^ 

The slimy mallow wave* her silky leaf j 
O’er the yoimg shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares ding roand the sickly bbde 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sad splendoor vainly shines ironnd. 


THi Convict** Dreau. 

[From Tit Bcnmgl Lena rrill] 

Yes 1 een in sleep the hnpresslcms aH remain, 

He hears the sentence and he feels the chain 
He sees the judge and jory'-'when be shakes, 

And londly cries Hot gtdlty 1 and awakes 
Then chiQlng tremblhtgs oer bl* body mep, 

Tin wom-ont uatnrc 1* compelled to sleep 
How comes the dream again It shows each scene 
^Vith each small orcmnstance that comes between. 
The can to luffexlDg, and the very deed — 

There crowds go wHh him, follow and precede } 
Some heartless shcrat, some pity all condemn. 

While he m fimded envy looks at them 
He seems the pbee for that tad act to see, 

And dreams the very ihliat which then win be 
A priest attends — it seems the one he knew 
In his best days, beneath whose care he grew 
At this his t er r o r* take a sodden flight, 

Ho see* his native village with delight 

The home, the chamber where ho once arrayed 

His yoothfal p erson ) where ho kneh and prayed : 
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Then too the comfort he enjoyed at home, 

The days of joy , the joys themselves are come , — 
The hours of innocence , the timid look 
Of his loved maid, when first her hand he took, 

And told his hope j her trembling joy appears, 

Her forced reserve and his retreating fears 

All now IS present , 'tis a moment’s gleam. 

Of former sunshine — stay delightful dream I 
Let them within his pleasant garden walk, 

Give him her arm, of blessings let them talk. 

Yes ’ all are with him now, and all the while 
Life’s early prospects and his Fanny’s smile 
Then come his sister and his village fnend. 

And he will now the sweetest moments spend 
Life has to yield , — No ! never will he find 
Again on earth such pleasure m his mind 
He goes through shrubby walks these finends among, 
Love m their looks and honour on the tongue 
Nay, there’s a charm beyond what nature shows, 
The bloom is softer and more sweetly glows 
Pierced by no crime and urged by no desire 
For more than true and honest hearts require. 

They feel the calm delight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane — then linger in the mead , 
Stray o’er the heath in all its purple bloom. 

And pluck the blossoms where the wild bees hum , 
Then through the broomy bound with ease they pass. 
And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass. 
Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are spread, 
And the lamb browses by the linnet’s bed , 

Then ’cross the bounding brook they make their way 
O’er Its rough bridge — and there behold the bayl 
The ocean smiling to the fervid sun — 

The waves that faintly fall and slowly run — 

The ships at distance and the boats at hand , 

And now they walk upon the seaside sand. 

Counting the number and what kind they be, 

Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea , 

Now arm in arm, now parted, they behold 
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The gUttenng water* on ihe tUngk* roDed j 
The timid girls, half dreading their design. 

Dip the small foot In the retarded brine, 

AM search for cnmson weeds, which spreadbg flow 
Or lie like pictores on the sand below ; 

\Vllh aB those bright ted pebbles, that the son 
Throogh the small waves so softly shine* upon. 

And those live ladd JtUies which the eye 
Delights to trace os they swim glittering by 
Pearl ibctls and rubied star fish they admire, 

And wDl arrange above the parlour fire-~ 

ToVens of bliss 1 Ob i horrible ! a wave 
Roars as it rises — Save me, Edward save I 
She cries • — Alas 1 the watchman on his way 
Calls, and lets lo-Hruth, terror and the day! 


SntotxiKo Platois. 

[Freoa TW Bor^fk, Letter xll.} 

Sad happy race! Soon raised and soon depr es sed, 
Your days all paued in jeopardy and Jest ) 

Poor withoQt prudence, with aifikllons vain, 

Not warned by mhery not enriched by gain 
Whom jasdee, pitying, chides from place to place, 

A wandering careless, wretched, merry race, 

Who cheerful looks assume, and play the parts 
Of happy rover* with repining heart* j 
Then cast off care, and. In the mimic pain 
Of tragic woe, feel splrh* light and vain, 

DUtre** and hope — the mind's, the body\ wear, 

The man's affliction and the actods tear 
Alternate times of fasdng and excess 
Are yours, ye smOiog children of distress. 

Slaves though ye be, your wandenng freedom seems, 
And whb your varying views and restless 
Your griefs are transient, as your Joys are dreams. 
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The roUNDFR OF THE ALMSHOUSE 

(^rrom The liorough. Letter xiii ^ 

Lca^c now our streets, and m >on plain behold 
Those pleasant scats for ilic reduced and old , 

A merchant’s gift, whose wife and children died , 
When he to saving all Ins pov.crs applied , 

He wore his coat till bare was c\cr>' tlircaa, 

And with the meanest fare his body fccL 
He had a female cousin, who with care 
Walked in his steps, and learned of him to spare , 
With emulation and success they stro\c, 

Improving still, still seeking to impro\c, 

As if that useful knowledge they would gain— 

How little food would human life sustain 
No pauper came their table’s crumbs to cra%c; 
Scraping they lived, but not a scrap they ga%e: 
When beggars saw the frugal merchant pass, 

It moved their pity and they said ‘ Alas ’ 

Hard is thy fate, my brother,’ and they felt 
A beggar’s pnde as they that pity dealt 
The dogs, who learn of man to scorn the poor, 
Barked him away from every decent door , 

While they who saw him bare but thought him nch. 
To show respect or scorn they knew not which 
But while our merchant seemed so base and mean, 
He had his w’andenngs, sometimes not unseen j 
To scenes of various woe he nightly went, 

And senous sums m healing misery spent ; 

Oft has he cheered the wretched at a rate 
For which he daily might have dined on plate , 

He has been seen — ^his hair all silver white, 

Shaking and shivering — as he stole by night, 

To feed unenvied on his still delight 
A twofold taste he had ; to give and spare, 

Both were his duties, and had equal care. 
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U was hit jcj to III at home and fast, 

Then tend a widow and her bo^t repost 
Tears In hit eyes would spite of him appear, 

But he from other eyes has kept the tear 

AH In a wintry night from far he came 

To toothe the sorrow s of a sulTcring dame 

Whose husband robbd him, and to whom be meant 

A hngtrlng but reforming punishment 

Home then he walked, and fonnd his anger rise 

When fire and rushlight met his troubled eyes \ 

But these extinguished, and hU prayer addressed 
To Hearen In hope, he calmly tank to rest. 


A Storm on tuc East Coast 
[^F rom Tit I^Urt L] 

View now the winter storm 1 abote one cloud, 

Bl&dc and unbroken, all the skies oershroud 
The unwteidy porpoise through the day before 
Had roDed In rlew of boding men on shore ; 

And soTnetimes bid and sometimes showed hU form, 
Dark as the cloud and furious as the storm. 

AH where the eye delights yet dreads to roam, 

The breakhig bdlovs cast the flymg foam 
Upon the billows rising — all the deep 
It restless change | the wares so swelled and steep, 
Breaking and sinking and the sunken swells, 

Hor one, one moment, hi Hs station dwells 
Bat nearer land you may the biDows trace, 

As If contending In thdr watery chase } 

May watch the rmghtlest tIU the shoal they reach, 
Then break and hurry to their utmost stretch ; 
Curled as they come, they strike with furious force, 
And then, reflowlng, take their grating course, 

Raking the roonded fiinti, which ages past 
Rolled by thdr rage, and shall to ages last 
Far off the petrel hi the troubled way 
Swims with htx brood, or flutters hi the spray) 
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She nses often, often drops again, 

And sports at ease on the tempestuous mam 
High o’er the restless deep, above the reach 
Of gunners’ hope, vast flocks of wild-duck stretch , 

Far as the eye can glance on either side, ‘ 

In a broad space and level line they glide , 

All in their wedge-like figures from the north 
Day after day, flight after flight, go forth 
In-shore their passage tribes of sea-gulls urge. 

And drop for prey within the sweeping surge , 

Oft m the rough opposing blast they fly 
Far back, then turn and all their force apply, 

While to the storm they give their weak complaining cry , 
Or clap the sleek white pinion on the breast, 

And in the restless ocean dip for rest 
Darkness begins to reign , the louder wind 
Appals the weak, and awes the firmer mind , 

But fnghts not him whom evening and the spray 
In part conceal — yon prowler on his way, 

Lo, he has something seen , he runs apace, 

As if he fear’d companion m the chase , 

He sees his pnze, and now he turns again. 

Slowly and sorrowing — ‘Was your search m vain?' 

Gruffly he answers, ‘’Tis a sorry sight ! 

A seaman’s body there ’ll be more to-night 1’ 

An Entanglement. 

[From Talti of the Hall ] 

[The following is an extract from one of the Tales of the Hall, entitled 
' Delay has Danger ' A young man, who is happily engaged to be married, 
finds himself, dunng a visit m a fnend’s house, partly through his own 
weakness and folly, partly through the cunnmg designs of others, com- 
promised m his relations with a girl of inferior station and insignificant 
attractions The dialogue that ensues is between the unwiUmg lover and 
the girl’s adopted parents, who are upper servants m his host’s house, and 
who, having brought about the entanglement, now affect to encourage the 
lover m his timid advances ] 

‘ An orphan maid — your patience ! you shall have 
Your time to speak , I now attention crave — 
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Fanny, dtar girl I has In my spouse and me 
Friends of a Und we wish onr friends to be, 

None of the poorest— na> sir, no reply, 

You shall not need— and wo are bora to die j 
And one yet crawls on ennfa, of whom, I say 
That what he has he amnot tohe away 
Her mothers (other one who has a store 
Of this world’s goods end alwaja looLi for more 
But, neat his money loves the girl at heart, 

And she wBl hare It when they come to part 
‘Sir, saH the youth, his terrors all awake, 

• Hear me, 1 pray, t beg— for mercy’s sake 1 
Sir were the seoets of my sool confessed, 

\\ould you admit the truths that 1 protest 
Are such— your pardon—* 

‘Pardon t good my friend, 
( not alone wHI pardon, I commend t 
Tbbk you that I hare no remembrance left 
Of youthful lore and Cupids canning theft? 

How nymphs wiU listen when their swrdns persuade, 
How hearts are gained and how exchange U made? 
Come, sir your hand— 

‘ In mercy hear me now 1 
' 1 cannot h^r you, time wQl not allow 
Yon know my station, what on me depends, 

For ever needed— but we part as friends j 
And here comes one who will the whole explain, 

My better self— and we shall meet again 
‘Sir I entreat— 

•Then be entreaty made 
To her a woman, one you may persuade ; 

A httle teasing, bat she wHl comply 

And lores her idece too fondly to deny 

‘01 he Is Truut, and miserable 1 1 

Exclaimed the youth | but let me now collect 

My scatter’d thoughts | I aomcthlng must effect 

H urr y in g she came— ‘Now what has he confessed, 

Ere I could come to set your heart at rest? 

Wbitl he has giiered you I Yet ho too approTci 
VOL in. Q i; 
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The thing ’ but man will tease you, if he loves 
But now for business tcU me, did you think 
That we should always at your meetings wink? 

Think you, you ualked unseen? There are i\ ho bring 
To me all secrets — 0 you wicked thing ' 

Poor Fanny 1 now I think I see her blush. 

All red and rosy, when I beat the bush , 

And “ Hide your secret,” — said I, “ if you dare ’ ” 

So out It came like an afirightcned hare 
“Miss!” said I, gra\ely and the trembling maid 
Pleased me at heart to see her so afraid , 

And then she wept, — now, do remember this, 

Never to chide her when she does amiss , 

For she is tender as the callow bird. 

And cannot bear to have her temper stirred , — 
“Fanny,” I said, then whispered her the name, 

And caused such looks — yes, yours are just the same , 
But hear my story — ^\Vhen your love was known 
For this our child — she is m fact our own — 

Then, first debating, we agreed at last 

To seek my Lord and tell him what had passed.’ 

‘To tell the Earl?' 

‘ Yes truly, and why not ? 

And then together we contrived our plot ’ 

‘ Eternal God ! ’ 

‘ Nay be not so surprised, — 

In all the matter we were well advised , 

We saw my Lord, and Lady Jane was there 
And said to Johnson — ‘Johnson, take a chair’ 

True we are servants in a certain way, 

But m the higher places so are they , 

We are obeyed in ours and they in theirs obey — 

So Johnson bowed, for that was right and fit. 

And had no scruple with the Earl to sit — 

YTiy look you so impatient while I tell 
What they debated? You must like it well’ 
*!*:♦*♦ 

That evening all in fond discourse was spent 
When the sad lover to his chamber went, 
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To tUnk on what had pa5»ed, to gricre and to repcnL 
Eoily he tosc, and looked whh many a flgh 
On the red light that filled the eastern sky ; 

Oft had he stood before, alert and gay, 

To IfH the glories of the new bora day i 
But now dejected, langold, Uitleas, low, 

He saw the wmd trpon the water blow 

And the cold stream coiied onward as the gale 

From the pine hBl blew harshly down the dale ; 

On the right side the yooth a wood rerreycd. 

With all Its dark mteniity of shade 

Where the roogh wind alone was beard to more, 

In this, the panic of oatiire and of lore, 

When now the yo no g are reared, and when the old, 
Lost to the tie grow negligent and cold — 

Far to the left be saw the hots of mei^ 

Half hid in mist, that hong opoo the fen | 

Before him swallows gathering for the sea, 

Took theb short fiighta and twittered on the lea } 

And near the bean sheaf stood, the harvest done, 

And alowly blackened in the dckly snn 
All these were sad m nature, or they took 
Sadness from time, the likeness of his look. 

And of his mind — he pondered for a while, 

Then met his Fanny with a bo uO pc d rmOe 


Qq« 
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[WitxiAji Blake was bom in London, at No 28, Broad Street, Golden 
Square, on the 28th November 1757, he died in Fountam Court, Strand, 
on the lath of August, 1827 His Poetical Sletches were published in 17831 
and the^ofjgs of Innocence in 17S7 In 1787 was also published TAe Book 
of Thcl , and this was followed m 1790 b) TAe Mamage of Heaven and Hell, 
m 1791 by The French Revolution, and in 1793 by The Gate: of Paradne, the 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion, and the A inertca The Songs of Experience, 
designed as a companion senes to the earlier Songs of Innocence, were issued 
in 1794 Of the later productions of the poet ncarlj all belonged to the 
class of prophetic bool^ To the year 1794 belong the Europe and The 
Book of Unzen , m 1795 appeared The Song of Los and The Book of Abanta, 
and m 1804 the Jerusalem and the Milton ] 

The poetry of Blake holds a unique position in the history ol 
English literature Its extraordinary’ independence of contem- 
porary fashion in verse, and its intuitive sympathy with the taste 
of a later generation, would alone suffice to give a peculiar interest 
to the study of the poet’s career Nor is this interest in any way 
diminished by a knowledge of Blake’s singular and strongly 
marked individuality Indeed, it is scarcely possible to do justice 
to the great qualities of his imagination, or to make due allow'ance 
for Its startling defects, unless the exercise of the poetic gift is con- 
sidered in relation to the other faculties of his mind He appealed 
to the world in the double capacity of poet and painter , and such 
was the peculiar nature of his endowment and the particular method 
of his work, that it is difficult to measure the value of his literary 
genius without some reference to his achievements in design 
For It IS not merely that he practised the two arts simulta- 
neously, but that he chose to combine them after a fashion of his 
owm An engraver by profession and training, he began at a very 
early age to employ his technical knowledge in the invention 
of a wholly original system of literary publication. With the 
exception of the Poetical Sketches, issued in the ordinary form 
through the kindly help of friends, nearly all of Blake’s poems 
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were gjlreo to the world m ft fantastic dresi of hb own devising. 
He became m a ipedal sente his own printer ftnd his own pn1> 
Usher The typography of his poems and the pictorial fflastration 
by which they were accompanied were blended in a single scheme 
of ornamental design, and from the engraved plate npon which this 
design was execoted by the artist*i own hand copies were itmck 
off in numbers more than mffiaent to satisfy the modest demands 
of his admirers. 

This peculiar process of pnbUcatlon cannot of coarse be held to 
affect Blake^ claims as a pocL It beam a more obnons relation 
to those powers of a purely artistic hind which are not here in 
qpicttion but Its employment by him is neYcrthelcss well deserv 
mg of remaih m this place, because it indicates a certain quality of 
mind that deeply affected his poetic individuahty That happy 
mmgUng and confusion of text and ornament whidi give such a 
charm to Sonfs of itatoctnet was the symbol of a strongly marked 
inteEectual tendency that afterwards received a morbid develop* 
ment Blake has called mad, and withm certain well-defin^ 
Omits the charge must, wt think, be admitted. He possessed cmly 
in the most imperfect and radimentary form the bcolty which dis 
tingmsheathefrmcdQusQfartandlHeratuTe and when his Imagma 
bon was exercised upon any but the simplest material, hb logical 
powers became altogether oneqnal to the labour of logical and 
conseqaent expression. That thb frdlare arose rather from morbid 
excess and excitement of visionary power than from any abnormal 
defect of Intellectual energy b soSdently Indicated by the b r b 
of hb career For while hb bold over the abstract symbob of 
language grew gradoally feebler hb powers of pictorial imagery 
became correspondingly vigorous and mlense. The artbbe fiumlty 
in Blake str en gthened and developed with advancing Ufe, and be 
produced no surer or more satb^ing example of hb powers than 
the Ksies of Uhutratlons to the Bo<^ of Job, executed when be was 
already an old man. 

Indeed if Blake had never committed himself to Uteratnre we 
shooid scarcely be aware of the morbid tendtney of hb mind. It 
b only in turning from his design to hb v ei se that we are forced to 
recognbe the imperfect balance of hb faculties nor coold we 
rightly understand tbe strange limitation of hb poetical powers 
without constant r ef erence to this dneated activity of the artistic 
sense. For there is a large portion of Blake's verse which b not 
infected at all with the su^don of Insanity and it seems at frrst 
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sight almost inexplicable that a -nnlcr who has produced some of 
the simplest and sweetest lyrics in tlic language should also have 
left behind him a confused mass of \\ritings such as no man can 
hope to decipher All that can be done for these so-called 
Propheiic Books has been accomplished by Mr Swinburne, m his 
sympathetic study of the poet’s work, but although Mr Swinburne 
nghtly asserts the power that is displayed in them, his eloquent 
commentary does not substantially change the ordinary judgment 
of their confused and inconsequent character The defects of such 
work are too grave for any kind of serious vindication to be really 
possible, and if Blake had produced nothing more or nothing better, 
his claims to rank among English poets could not be successfully 
maintained But these defects, although they arc in their nature 
incurable, ate not altogether incapable of explanation For it 
cannot be questioned by any one who has seriously attempted to 
decipher these ‘prophetic’ writings, that to Blake himself the 
ordinary modes of intellectual expression had become charged with 
something of mysterious and special meaning Words were no 
longer mere abstract symbols they had assumed to his imagina- 
tion the force of individual images As they passed into his work 
they lost the stamp of ordinary currency and became impressed 
with a device of his owm coinage, viv id and eloquent to him, but 
strange to all the w'orld beside To Blake’s mind, in short, these 
prophetic writings doubtless formed a scries of distinct and co- 
herent pictures , but without the key that he alone possessed, 
they must ever remain a chaos through which not even the most 
wary guide can hope to find a path 
Putting aside the prophetic books, the quantity of verse which 
Blake has left behind him is by no means large. His lyncal 
poems have been collected in a small volume edited by Mr W M 
Rossetti, and the contents of this volume are found to be mainly 
denved from the Poetical Sketches and the Son^s of Innocence ana 
Experience It is to these essays of his youth and early manhood 
that we must look for the true sources of his fame. The Poetical 
Sketches^ begun when the author was only twelve years of age, and 
finished when he was no more than twenty, must assuredly be 
reckoned among the most extraordinary examples of youthful 
production , and it is profoundly charactenstic of the man and his 
particular cast of mind that many of these boyish poems are 
among the best that Blake at any time produced. For his was a 
nature that owed little to development or expenence. The perfect 
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hmoc«nce of hU tpint, u h kept Um tafe from the ulot of the 
world, alto rendered him Incapable of recehrlng that enlargement of 
tympathy and deepening of emotion which otheri differently con 
ftltirted may gain from contact with octnal life. HU Imagination 
was not of ^e land that conld deal with the complex problems of 
bmnan passion ; he retained to the end of bis days the happy 
Ignorance as well as the freshness of childhood and It U therefore 
perhaps less wonderfal In bts case than it would be in the case of 
a poet of richer and more vaned bnmanicy that be should be able 
to display at once and in early youth the full measure of bU 
powers. 

But this adcnowledgment of the Inherent IhnltalKm of BlakeU 
poetic gift leads ns by a natural process to a clearer recogni- 
tion of its great qualities. His detachment from the ordinary 
cunents of praaical thought left to hU mind an unspoiled and 
deUghtfol simplicity which has perhaps never been matched in 
English poetry The cbildUke beauty of his poems U entirely 
free from the awkward Usp of wisdom that condescends. It is 
always anamsdous and always nnstralned, and even the nm 
pllcjty of a poet like Wordsworth must often seem by comparison 
to be tinged with a didactic spint Blake s verse has indei^ both 
u regards tetellectaal invention and executive skill, a kind of 
unpremeditated charm that forces comparison with the thmgs of 
inanimate life. Where he Is snccessfol hU work has the fresh 
perfnme and perfect grace of a Bower and at all Umes there U the 
air of careless growth that belongs to the shapes of outward nature. 
And yet this quality of simplicity is constantly associated with an 
onus^ power of rendering the most subtle effects of beauty In 
the actual processes of his art Blake conld command the utmost 
refinement and ddkacy of style. He possessed In e rare degree 
the secret by which the loveliness of a scene can be arrested and 
registered in a line of verse, and be often displays a fimltless 
choice of language and the finest sense of poetic melody 

We have said already that be worked in absolute Independence 
of the accepted models of his time. This la strictly true but H 
would be absnrd therefore to assume that be laboured without any 
models at alL Blake’s isolation, If we look to the charaaer of the 
man, is indeed leu es^raordlnary than it would otherwise appear 
He did not mingle in the con ce rns of life in such a way as to 
expose him to the dangers of being unduly swayed by the caprices 
of fashion. Hts was a world of his own creating and to bis vivid 
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imagination the poets of an earlier generation would seem as 
near as the versifiers of his own day That he should have chosen 
from the past those models whose cvamplc was most needed in 
order to infuse a new life into English poetry proves of course the 
justice of his poetic instinct In fixing upon the great r\Titcrs of 
the Elizabethan age he anticipated, as v e have already observed, 
the taste of a succeeding generation, and it is only to be regretted 
that he did not absolutely confine himself to these nobler models 
of style Unfortunately however his own intellectual tendency 
towards mysticism, found only too ready encouragement m the 
prophetic vagueness of the Ossianic verse, and we may fairly trace 
a part at least of Blake's obscurer manner to this source 
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[From PottkcJ ShftAti ] 

To THE Eventno Star, 

Thon tftlr haired Angel of the ETcning, 

Now whQst the tnn rests on the mountains, light 
Thy bnght torch of love — thy radiant crown 
Pot on, and smDe opon our evening bed I 
Smile on oor loves and whfle thon dravest the 
Bine curtains of the sty scatter thy silver dew 
On every flower that ihms Its sweet eyes 
In tiirvely sleep. Let thy West Wind sleep on 
The lake speak iDence with thy glimmering eyes 
And wash the dosk vnih sflver —Soon, foil toon, 
Dost thoQ withdraw then the wolf rages wide. 

And the Ikm glares through the don forest, 

The fleeces of oor flocks are co v e red with 

Thy saared dew protea them with thine Infloencc I 

SoNa 

How sweet I roamed from field to field. 

And tasted all the snmmeT’s pride 
Tin I the Prince of Lore beheld, 

Who In the sonny beams did gbde. 

He showed me UUes for my hair 
And blushing roses for my brow 
And led mo throngh las gardens fair 
Where aU bis golden pleasnrci grow 
With rweet May-dewi my wmgs were wet, 

And Pbcebus fired my vocal rage | 

He caoght me In his silken net, 

And shut me in his golden cage. 

He loves to sit and hear me sbg, 

Then laughing sports and plays with me, 

Then ftretchei out my golden wing, 

And mocks my loo of liberty 
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Song 


My silks and fine array, 

My smiles and langinslicd air, 

By lo\c arc driven away, 

And mournful lean Despair 
Brings me )cu to deck mj gra\L 
Such end true lo\crs have 

His face is fair as hea\cn 
When spnngmg buds unfold ; 

Oh, why to him was’t gnen 
Whose heart is wintry cold’ 

His breast is love's all-worshipped tomb 
Where all love’s pilgrims come. 

Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bnng me a winding sheet , 

^^'T^en I my grave have made, 

Let w inds and tempest beat , 

Then down I'll he as cold as clay 
True love doth pass aw ay I 


Song 

Memory, hither come 
And tune your merry notes; 
And while upon the wind 
Your music floats. 

I’ll pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers dream, 

And fish for fancies as they pass 
Within the watery glass. 
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I H dniilc of the dear ttream, 

And hear the linnet^ >ong, 

And there I ’ll lie and dream 
The day along 

And when night comes I H go 
To places fit for woe. 

Walking along the darkened ralley 
With silent Melancholy 


Mad SoMa 

The wild winds weep, 

And the night is a-cold, 

Come hither Sleep, 

And my gtie(s enfold 
Bat 1 q, 1 the mommg peeps 
Over the eastern steeps, 

And the mttllng beds of dawn 
The earth do scorn. 

Lol to the vault 
Of parM bearen 
\Vith sorrow fraught 
My notes are drireo ; 

They itriko the ear of night, 

Make weak the eyes of day ; 

They make mad the roaring wmds 
And with tempests play 

Like a fiend In a doud 
With howling woe 
After night I do cr owd 
And whh night will go \ 

1 torn my bade to the cast 
From whence comforts hare iocreased ) 
For light doth seize my brain 
Whh frantic pam. 
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To THE Muses 

Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 

Or in the chambers of the East, 

The chambers of the Sun that no\. 

From ancient melody ha\e ceased , 

Wlicthcr in Heaven ye \\andcr fair, 

Or the green corners of tlic Earth, 

Or the blue icgions of the air, 

Where the melodious winds ha\e birth , 

Whether on crystal rocks ye rove 
Beneath the bosom of the sea, 
Wandering in many a coral grove , 

Fair Nine, forsaking Poetrj’ 

How have you left your ancient lo\c 
That bards of old enjoyed in you ' 

The languid strings do scarcely move, 

The sound is forced, the notes are few 


[From Songs of Innocence J 

Introduction 

Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee. 

On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to me — 

‘Pipe a song about a lamb ’ 

So I piped with merry’ cheer 
‘Piper, pipe that song again ' 

So I piped , he wept to hear 

‘Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer ’ 
, So I sung the same again, 

UTiile he wept with joy to hegr. 
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* Piper lit th« down *nd write 
Id a booV ibit all maf read'— 

So he rasUhed ftom tn)* >i;;hl f 
And I piQched a hoHow rt^ 

And 1 nude a mral pen^ 

Asd 1 lUlned the water clear 
And I wrote my happy aoncs 
Frery chHd nuy Joy to hear 

Ttir Lams. 

Unie tamb, who made thee I 
Doit thoa know who nude thee 
Care thee Ufc and bade thee feed 
Dy the ttream and oer the mead j 
Care thee clothing of delichi,* 

So'\«t dotbjog woolly bnchi j 
Ca\-e thee locb a tender rolce, 
ktaUss all the raka rejoice? 

Uttle U»b, who made thee? 

Don then know who made then I 

Uttle lamb 1 H letl thee | 

UtUe Umb I H tell thee. 

He U called by tby namct 
For He calls hlraself a Lamb t 
He Is meek and He Is mlid. 

He became a hide child. 

I a child and thoit a bmb, 

We are called by His name. 

Uttle lamb, Cod bless thee I 
Uttle lamb, God bless thee I 

Hioirr 

The ttsn descesdlnc In the weiL 
The crtcloc star does thine 
The birds are sDent In their nest, 
And I most seek for mine. 
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The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bovver, 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night 

Farewell, green fields and happy grove, 
Where flocks have ta’cn delight , 

Where lambs have nibbled, silent move 
The feet of angels bnght 
Unseen they pour blessing, 

And joy without ceasing, 

On each bud and blossom, 

On each sleeping bosom 

They look in every thoughtless nest, 
Where birds arc covered warm , 

They vjsit eaves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm. 

If they see an) weeping 
That should have been sleeping, 

They pour sleep on their head. 

And sit down by their bed- 

When wolves and tigers howl for prc) 
They pitying stand and weep, 

Seeking to dnve their thirst away, 

And keep them from the sheep 
But if they rush dreadful 
The angels most heedful 
Receive each mild spint 
New worlds to mheriL 

And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow With tears of gold 
And pitying the tender cries, 

And walking round the fold, 

Saying ‘ Wrath by His meekness. 

And by His health sickness, 

Are driven away 
From our immortal day 
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And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 

1 can lie down and sleep, 

Or think on Him who bore thy name, 
Grate after thee, and weep. 

For, wished In Ilfei nver 
lly bright mane for ever 
Shan shine like the gold 
As I guard oer the fold.' 


[From tmfx </ 

AH, SONTUJWni. 

Ah, Sunflower weary of time, 

Who cofmtett the steps of the sun, 
Seelrfng after that tweet golden clime 
Where the tiavellet'i journey Is done— 

Where the youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale vugin, shrouded m snow 
Ante from theh graves, and aspire 
Where my sunflower wishes to go I 


The Tioer. 

Tlficr tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eyt 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry t 

In what distant deeps or sVles 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare be aspire? 

What the hand dare sdie the fire? 

And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the rincwi of thy heart ? 

And when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand? and what dread feet? 
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What the hammer ? what the chain ? 

In what furnace was thy brain ? 

What the anvil? WTiat dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile His work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb, make thee ? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


The Angeu 

I dreamt a dream ' What can it mean ? 
And that I was a maiden queen, 

Guarded by an angel mild , 

Witless woe was ne’er beguiled. 

And I wept both night and day, 

And he wiped my tears an ay , 

And I wept both day and night. 

And hid from him my heart’s delight 

So he took his wings and fled , 

Then the morn blushed rosy red , 

I dned my tears and armed my fears 
With ten thousand shields and speara. 

Soon my angel came again 
I was armed, he came in vain ; 

Fv’ir the time of youth was fled. 

And grey hairs were on my head. 
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